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— — did not ſow his Grbunct wirt Whear „ 
7 ia December, when it was pr EN 
eee and made. ready for it, anſwered, . - 

hat a. Fortnight or three Weeks hence would be 
uon gd becauſe the Days would be longer, © 
1 the Weather come on warmer; for, if Wheat 1 
was ſown in December, or even in the Beginning of 
this Month, the Froſts would be apt to overtake it 
on the Sprout or Chip, and very likely ſpoil it. i 
Therefore 1— be much ſafer to ſow it tywarddss 
the latter End of this Month, and then it will be 
as forward and ſafer than that ſown'even in the g 
ginning of December: Hence I would obſerve, that. 
in caſe Wheat · ſeed is not ſown in September, Ohπ.. 
ber, or November, it is better to ſtay till January 
for the foregoing Reaſons, as well as thoſe that ſol;n?n;n?z?ẽæ“ 
low 3. for by this Time ſuch Wheat makes its firſt 8 
h - el Sprouts 
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Deg res, it. will, unleſs the Fr | 
ve r nag 100, come on ape. Yet none; 

Marte, will be ſo filly, as to refuſe to ew Wheat 
| in September, October, and November, where they 

1 can conveniently do it, for the Sake of ſowing it 

Wo in December, or this Month; for at beſt all thoſe, 

1 io ſow Wheat Jo late as in this Mon, n 
great Riſque of getting a plentiful Crop; for late 
ſown Wheat is. liable to ſeveral Diſadvantages. One. 
is, that the Froſt may keep it ſo long in the Ground 

before it vegetates or ſprouts, that it may rot. S- 
condly, If it has a good ſprouting or Chipping- 
Time, it may bo yet killed by the Froſt. Thirdl „By 
late Sowing, it will be late in Bloom; and then the 
hot, dry Seaſon may dry the Fern Meme ſo much, 
as to make them become no bigger. than Oat-meal | 
Grouts. - Fourtbly, The Honey-de that fall moſt 
in June and July, will be apt to clole and glew up 
the green Ear fo tight, that the Kernels cannot en- 
large themſelves, or ſo ſpot and poiſon the Straw, 
as to hinder the free Aſcent of the Sap, and then en- 
ſues a Sort of Blight. Laſt of all, Late ſown Wheat, 
by the Shortneſs of the Days, and the Length of the 
Michas, and the Rains that ſometimes fall in the 
latter End of Auguſt, and in September, often cauſes 
the Farmers a Difficulty to get the Wheat Home | 
in thorough dry Order 
I pere and why Wheat-ſeed #s ſown late —Wheat 
* Wen ſown ſo late as November in the Middleſex 
low wet Grounds, nor in the Vale of Aylesbury, and 
others, where they lie ſo wet and flat, that they are 

FR obliged to ſow their Wheat in Ridge- lands; I mean 

 . in Rood, Half-acre, and —— that are always 

=_ |... plowed one Way; but, where Turneps are ſown, it 

( che yearly Practice of many Farmers to ſow the 

=. | ſame Ground with Wheat in November, December, 

= | January, or February, and ſometimes after Cole or 
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R c. But to be more particular, 
T ſhall mention ſeveral Reaſons for ſowing Wheat 
late: Firſt, In caſe a Farmer has a hot, rank, gra- 


/ 


velly, or ſandy Soil, or a warm ſituated rich Leam, . 


he may be timorous of ſoming ſoch Land With 
Wheat in September or October, left it grow Winter- 
proud, and fo rank as to ſpend itſelf in too forward 


a Growth before the next Spring; for, if it ſhould 


do fo, there will then conſequently enſue a poor 
Crop. - Secondly, He may be forced to ſow his 
Wheat late, if he is reſolved to ſow it on a-Clover, 
or St. Foyne Lay, that he could not conveniently 


get reduced into a fine Tilth before November, De- 


cember, January, or February. . Thirdly, It may, 


mers, to ſow Part of his Wheat-crop, after his Tur- 


neps or Cole are eaten off, which is ſeldom done till 


| ſome of theſe Months. And, laſtly, Where a Sward- 


Ground is plowed up to ſow Wheat, or where Wood 


| has been grubbed up for the ſame Purpoſe, then, 


where a Perſon is reſolved to ſow Wheat as a firſt 
Crop on the ſame, it ſhould not be done till late, 
Teſt ſuch a Crop grow too rank too ſoon be laid 


flat, and rot on the Ground; which leads me to in- 
ſert the following Caſe, as it is publiſhed jn the Gen- 
1 


* 
Pe. 


Heman's Magazine for December 1742. at Page 662, 
Pix. | 
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A new Method of cultivating Wheat in Ireland. — 


From the Dublin Society, December 15, 1742. Laſt 


. Thurſday the Society examined the Claims of the 
Candidates for the Premium of ten Pounds, pro- 


miſed by them, to the Perſon who ſhould raiſe 


the greateſt Quantity of Wheat off one Planta- 


tion-Acre in one intire Piece in_the Year 1742, 
when Mr, Matthew Yejverion of Portland, in 


| Lower "Ormond, and County of Tipperary, who 


7 


had off one Plantation-Acre 668 Stone 11 Pounds, 
which, at 20 Stone to the Barrel, makes 33 Barrels, 


111  _ 


Os Wheat) 

5 0 ne . a e obtained *. Prize. 
74 the greateſt Quantity ever Khown, * 
0 mt to be produced from the ſame a 
rhaps, the Curious may deſire to know the 

Nette uſed to raiſe this Crop. 

The Field, on which Pare of Mr. Nhe 
Crop was raiſed, contained in all about fix Acres; 
five of theſe were under Wheat, and the Sixth, b wn © 

moiſter than the reſt, was ſown with Bere, whi 
yielded him, from ten Stone of Seed, thirty-eight 
Barrels and one Peck of clean Bere; the * 0 five 
Acres have each of them retyrie A Crop, in all 
Appearance equal. 
The Soil was old Ground not tilled, theſe thiny 
Years, of a looſe and mellow Earth inclining to 
Sand at Bottom; this was plowed an Inch in Depth 
in the Beginning of Auguſt, with Ploughs that car- 
ried Wings ten Inches broad at the near End, fun- 
ning taper, and ending in a Point as uſual, at the 
Fore- end of the Sock. Theſe Ploughs are in every 
other Reſpect the ſame as the old Exgliſb Ploagh, 

whoſe Beam is not above eight Feet and a Half i in 
Length, and were drawn by Oxen with Yokes. 

I be Sods, raifed by thi ſhallow Plowing, were 
burnt about the 8th of Auguſt 1741, and the Alhes 
ſpread equally and with great Exactneſs over the 
Surface of the Ground; it then received another 
thin Plowing, and afterwards remained in that 
Condition from Auguſt the 16th, to September the 
12th following; at that Time Mr. lverton et in 
his Harrows, with Iron- pins about ten Inches long, 
and harrowed the ſix Acres croſs the Ridges, which 
not only broke the Sods, but mixed che Mould and 
= | Aſhes thoroughly together, 
1 7 He then obſerved, that the Soil was too rich and 
mellow for Wheat; and, upon that Account, deter- 
= -mined to give 'it another Plowing, deeper than the 
118 _ * to raiſe the Sand, Which * at no great Dif. * 
1 | | h "wy 


157 1 
Mould: and Aſhes, by harrowing his Ground with 
the ſame weighty Harrows : As the Land was har-. 
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rowing, and while it was' looſe and mellow, he was 


ſowing it; and this laſt Articke' of Tillage was f. 


niſhed, Offober 6: So that, from his entering on the 


Lay, to his putting Seed into che Ground, the whole 
Interval cannot exceed two Months. This is expe- - 
ditious Tillage, and the Succeſs of it, perhaps, might 


be apt to tempt the Farmer to imitate it without 
Caution: But the Reader ſhould obſerve, that the 
= Ground was rich, looſe, and mellow in its Nature, 

and fandy at Bottom; : that, beſides, the Sod was 
burned, and in ſo dry and favourable a Seaſon, that 


the Plowing and Burning: fir eres did ques dale up 


eight Days. 


All theſe Operations on the Gromid were e perform- 
ed-in dry Weather; and Mr. Yebverton thinks it of 
great Importance to the Farmer not to ſtir his Soil, 


when it is wet: One of thoſe fix Acres was laid out 


in broad Ridges, ſixteen Feet over, from one Fur- 
row to the other; in theſe he plowed. im his Corn, 
and, where thePlough had left Opens in the Ground, 


he covered them carefully with the Spade; the reſt 
were thrown up in high Ridges, of eight Turns of, - | 


the Ploogh to every Ridge: Between the Crops there 
was no Difference to Appearance from this Circum- 
ſtance z but, if they were covered equally with Corn, 


the broader Ridges muſt have the Advantage of the = 


narrow ones, leſs Ground being loſt by Furrows. 
Though he had excellent Wheat of his own 


= Growth, Mr. Lelverton obſerved. the uſual Caution 
of changin the Seed, and uſed the red Exgliſb 
Wheat. He ſowed of it on the five Actes-forty- 
nine Stone, four Pounds, ſomewhat leſs than half a 
Barrel to the Acre; and a good deal of this Succeſs 
he areerbuten o this Caution : Had he loaded his 


rich 


rich Soil with A n eee of Seed, he POR 
it would have ruined: his Crop, and. poſſibly, from 
tze Richneſs of the Corn in Spring. even, ha a Bat- | 
7 rel was too much. 
TDLhe Seed was ak os the Evening, before Soving 
| 1 in Aa: Pickle; by riddling hot dry Lime over it, as. 


at i 


4434 3.48 


* aud Bay-Salr, | pur. them together i in, 3 large 
Keeve, then throw in a ſufficient Quantity of Urine | 
or Stale, ſtill: ſtirring _ them, till they, diſſolve the 

Salt, and flake the Lime; let them. continue ſo 
twenty four Hours, and then let the Liquor. run out 
of the Keeve into another Veſſel for Uſe: The Corn 
ſhould remain from Night to Morning, i in this Pickle - 

| before Sowing. This Steep. prevents the Smut, and 
deſtroys a pernicious Inſect, which he calls the ſmall 
red Worm, often deſtructive to Seed, Eſpecially 1 in 
rich old Groundds. 

Though he had ſufficiently Joaded, both the broad 
and narrgw Ridges, yet he was under a Neceſſity of 
mowing the five Acres, about April 15, by Reaſon 

of the Rankneſs: And the Field BY ſo exceſſive 
faſt, that he was obliged to reap the, Top of it with 

Hooks about May 16, Na it was then too near 

ſhooting to uſe the Scythe, ich might have gone 
too deep; but, had he neglected this, or had the 

Weather proved wet, the whole Crop would certainiy 

have lodged and rotted. In favourable Seaſons, he 

has had, before this Time, from twenty to twenty · 

five Barrels off an Acre; and, if the Weather proves 
as good, he makes no Queſtion of having a Crop 
next Year equal to the Crop, which. has occaſioned 
ſo much Wonder. By an original Account of the 

Sale of that very Crop off one Acre, the Number of 

Sacha are 4 two; be e after the Dedue- 
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J- Aulbor's Oljerations an che new Aube , 
| cullivating Wheat in Ireland, — This Caſe is a very 
| particular one, and, in my humble Opinion, en 
not to become a Standard-Rule for all Farmets to 
roceed by, in ſowing new broken up Virgin- Ground 
with Wheat : And, therefore, I ſhall here take Oc- 
caſion to make the following Obſervations: —— It | 
was too great'a Hazard to. attempt bringing ſuch an 
old rich Sward-Ground into a Tilth, ſo late in the 
Year, as to begin Plowing it early in Auguſt, not- 
withſtanding the Deſign of burning the Sods into 
| Aſhes, becauſe great Rains are often obſerved to fall 
| apace about Michaelmas; and, if they had, it might 
| have hindefed Mr.72verthn from getting his Ground 
into a ſufficient fine Tüch for ſowing it wich West: 
Alſo, although he had enjoyed a favourable dry Sea= + 
ſon to plow, burn his ods, and get his Ground s 
a fine Tilth; yet, if a long rainy Time” had hap- 
pened in warm Weather in the Spring, as the Ac- 
count fairly remarks, the Wheat would have laid 
and rotted : Nor do I ſuppoſe. his Topping it, if a 
wet hot Summer had followed, would have prevented 
its Falling and Damaging : Likewiſe, it is my humble 
| Opinion, that Burning the Surface, for the Sake of 
its Aſhes, will not anſwer any Farmer's Profit in the 
End: For, though ſuch a Calcination may force on 
great Crops of Corn for three or four Years ſucceſ- 
ſively, yet, when the Vertue of the Aſhes is ex- 
hauſted and worn out, What will be the Conſequence? 
Why, the ſame that happens'to ſeveral Nickanock- 
aas in the Weſt of England, who, for the Sake of 
raiſing a Mulct of Money at once, give a Perſon 
Leave, for three or four Years, to plow up downy 
Lands, burn into Aſhes the Surface, and dreſs the 


- 
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- | Ground with the ſame, for raiſing great Crops of 
- | Corn, Sc. and, when the three Years are expired, 


the Uſe of the ſame Land reverts to its Owner in 
ſuch a poor Condition, that, without extraordinary 
"Th | charge- 


— 


5 


ba ible Means, aid with. Sk Jul. 
bandry, the Earth will produce wretched ſtarved 
Crops of Corp : Nay, 1 believe. I, may venture 10 
fay it. That it is pro able, ſucb- abu 4 Land will 
never in bis (che e recover the late 
rich Condition it was in before i urface was plow- 
ed up. and burnt to Aſhes 3 . . Lak if the 


* 


5 is very poor that lies next under. 1 a . 
de; for, when it is ſo, it ſands in Need o 2 
rather thickened, than thinned, and aner of us: 
better Part; and, therefore, I ſhall bere proceed ta 
Thew the did mage Uſe of in ſeveral Parts of 
England, for plow and ſowing Swatd-Graund 
with Corn. 8 og op uſt Ke ann Leg his Brine 
may do well enough, as the Wheat-Sced imbibes it 
| "but twelve Hours, and ſown. directly afterwards : But 
| this is 1 4 a hazardous Compoſition z. for the 
. Urine. or. Stale, as well as. the Lime and Salk, is of 
ſuch a fiery Quality, chat we in the Weſtern Part of 
Hertfordſhire dare not apply it ; becauſe we. have 
experienced the perpicious Effects of it, in eating ol 
the thin Sin of the Wheat-Kernel, and ſpoiling. the 
Crop by it. Therefore, in Caſe Mr. Zelverton.had 
not Fad a favourable 8 of enjoying a dry 
Seaſon to ſow his ſteeped 
' (which. none can aſſure themſelves of) What muſt 
bave been the Conſequence ? Wh * the Seed, very 
robably, would have been. ſpoile And why the 
Piss did not do it as it was, I cannot account for no 
other Ways than that, perhaps, the alca lous Salts of 
the Lime may blunt the acid Salts of the Urine: For, 
as Dr. Bury obſerves, the Coupling of Male and Fe- 
male Salts, of Salt and FO and properly Apply- 
ing them in many Shapes. bf Husbandry, would 
greatly improve the Country; becauſe, Sea · Salt be- 
ing very ſtrong and active, and the Salt of Lime 
| balſamic and gentle, they will very well agree to- 
| gether in a Mixture, ſe, as I 8 in Hertford- 
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'heat-Seed directly, | 
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Hire, are ſo apprehenſive of Damage, from the Uſe 
of Stale, that it is the general received Opinion of 
dur beſt Farmers, that it is hazardous to uſe Urine, 
even though it is applied by ſprinkling it all over 
the Wheat - Seed the vefy ſame Morning it is ſown : 
And therefore - the common Method is now to 
ſprinkle all over the Wheat-Seed Mudgel-hole or 
| Dunghil-black, Water, and immediately ſieve or 
riddle Lime over the ſame, for ſowing it the ſame 
| Morning this is done: But this is a Way I do not 
commend ; I follow it not, but make Uſe of a much 
better, and yet as ſafe a Method, which I intend to 
communicate to the Public hereafter, as being very 
W little Trouble, and as little Charge, yet J believe 
W ſufficiently efficacious againſt Smut and Worm; and, 
in particular, has this Conveniency attending it: 
That, as the Day's Wheat-Sced is hereby prepared 
in a Quarter; or Half an Hour, at moſt, it is not in 
that Danger of being prevented fowing, as that 
Seed ſteeped over, or in the preceding Mabt; and 
W alſo, if Rain ſhould happen in the Sowing- time of 
it, and the Farmer be therebyobliged to carry ſome - 
of this Seed Home with him, ſuch Seed will take no 
= Harm, if it lies a Week or two out of the Ground; 
= which is a Conveniency, that Iam ſure cannot be ſaid 
of Mr. Zelverton's ſteeped Seed; for, if that was to 
lie two or three Days unſown, I am of Opinion it 
would greatly ſuffer ; and it often happens, through 
continued Rains, that ſteeped Wheat - Seed is forced 
co be kept a Week, or more, before it can be ſown 
n dry Weather. e 7 
= Several Ways practiſed in England to prepare and 
%s new broken up Sward-Ground with. Corn. — Be- 
fore I write the Particulars of this Propoſal, I ſhall 
bere inſert what Mr. Bradley has advanced on this 
Head, at Page 100, in his Monthly Treatiſe for 
May, viz. Dr. Bury of Compton in Devonſhire tells 
us in a Letter, That the Burning of the Surface, 
= C . 
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10 O Sowing Wheat. 
which is ſo much practiſed in his Country, is not 
only uſed in bad Lands, but by worſe Husbands'; 
for it robs the Ground, which, he tells us, is not 
only an Obſervation of his, but alſo of his Grace 
the Archbiſhop of Dublin. If by bad Lands theſe 
great Men underſtand the Moory or Heath-Grounds, 
f cannot ſee what well can be done with the Turf or 
Peat (which is the Heathy Turf) unleſs it be burnt 
upon the Ground: For, though this is uſed for 
Firing by ſome poor People, yet, when there is any 
large Quantity of ſach / Land turned up, there wilt 
be more Turf or Peat, than can be well carried 
away. And again, as this Turf chiefly conſiſts of 
Roots, and other Parts of Vegetables, - there muſt 


4 | 


bein it many vegetable Salts, which, after it is P 
burnt, will be fixed; though, indeed, we may ſay, £4 
they are only the Salts of ſuch Herbs and Plants as \ 
ve ſeek to deſtroy, and are not proper for the Crop 1 
or Grain they ought to nouriſh, But, as we have t 
obſetved before, that by Solution, and Expoſing to C 
the Air, theſe alcaline Salts will yield the marine f 
Salt; fo the letting theſe Aſhes lie for a While ex- F: 
poſed to the Rain, Snow, and Air will bring them | 1 
to that State: As Experience, and Dr. Bury, in ſ] 
his Letter, eſteems to be proper for the Improve- 2 
ment of decayed or infertile Land. — This I have w 
partly anſwered, and fhall further do it by what m 
follows: — 5 . 5 2 
The Bedfordſhire Wayio prepare and for new broken L 
up Sward-Ground,— When they intend to improve ©! 
their wettiſn Land here, by converting their Sward fe 
into Plowed-land : They plow up the Surface as N. 
thin as poſſible, and then with Forks lay it in ſeve- e 
ral Heaps for Burning it into Aſhes, which are th 
ſpread all over the Land; and then, on one Plow- : 
ing, they ſow and harrow in white Oats ; becauſe 74 
. their Plowed-Ground being not only naturally rich pl 


of itſelf, but alſo made more rich by the additional 
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Help of the fertile Aſhes: They ſo it for che firſt 
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3 Crop with white Oats, in order to take off the furious 

It | Strength of ſuch Virgin-Earth, which, being plenti- 

e fully ſtored with fruitful Salts, is hereby employed to 
ſe nouriſh a Corn that requires the beſt of Ground to 
85 produce and maintain a thick ſown Crop of theſe 

or white Oats, which will here grow very high in Flag, 

nt RS Stalk, and Ear, and yield very likely (as has been 
or often proved on ſuch a rich Soil) ten Quarters off 


one Acre; for it is a common received Opinion, 
in Hertford/bire, Buckinghamſhire, and Bedford. 
hire, that no Corn peels and impoveriſhes Ground 
more than a full Crop of white Oats; and when ſuch bi: 
| a large Crop happens, it is generally reaped like 
Wheat, as being too long to be mowed. But, tho? 
this is one Reaſon for ſowing freſh Virgin-Earth with 
white Oats, it is not all; for there is another Rea- 
ſon to be aſſigned for this Piece of Huſbandry, and 
that is : As a Crop of Oats, while in Growth, is in 
| common Appraiſement computed to be worth but 

| forty Shillings an Acre, if a wet hot Summer ſuc- 
ceeds their Sowing, they will be ſo great, as very 
| likely to fall down, and perhaps rot, or otherwiſe 
ſpoil. If fo, the Damage will not be fo great, as if 
24 Crop of Wheat ſuffered the ſame in their Place, 

which is generally appraiſed in its Growth at as 

much more as Oats. When the Crop of Oats is 
got off the Ground, they generally ſow the ſame 

Land with Wheat, and next Crop with Cole- ſeed, 

either to ſave Seed from it. for making Oil, or to 

feed for the Butcher, for Cole-wort fattens Beaſts 

| Quick, and much; but this Practice is chiefly go- 

| verned by the Nature of the Ground, as well as 

the Place, as I am going to ſhew, e | 
The Buckinghamſhire Way of preparing and ſow- 
u Sward-Ground with Corn, — Here they em- 
ploy conſiderable Quantities of Sward-Ground thus: 
After they have wore out their Land, by getting off 
4 1 it 
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= Of Sang Wheat: 1 
it repeated Crops of Corn, they lay it down for 
Graſs again; which it will naturally produce of itſelf, 
by letting it lie uncultivated; and, after it has been 

under Grafs twelve or more Years, they plow it up 

again, and then, with their common Foot-plough, 
they give it only one Plowing pretty deep, and bury 

the Graſs-Turf or Surface ſo low, that they have a 

ſufficient Quantity of freſh Earth to harrow in and 

cover the Wheat. ſeed, and then ſell the Produce for 
the beſt of Wheat-ſeed ; becauſe here are no Weeds 
to ſtain the Crop; and, as a further Improvement 
to ſuch a full Crop, their Seed is commonly of the 
largeſt Size, ſo that they commonly ſell for five, ſix, 
or ſeven Shillings more for a Sack or five Buſhels 

of ſuch excellent Seed, than they can for their m- 

mon Wheat :. And it is for this very Purpoſe, that 

their white and red Lammas Wheat-ſeed are ſent for 

to great Diſtances, as the beſt of Change and Im- 

provement, and which I can furniſh to any 1 in 

any Part of Great- Britain. 

The Glouceſterſhire Way of orevurite and "(vil 
Sward-Land with Corn. — In Glouceſterſhire, _ 
ſome other Parts, Graſs-ground is hired at a grea 
Rate; ſometimes for three Pounds an Acre a Yea a, 
ro plow up and get one or more of Crops of Co 

or Rape-ſeed on it, for grinding the Seed into 'a 

Powder, and then to preſs out the Oil for Lamp 
and other Uſes. 

The Hertfordſhire Vay of preparing and ſowing 
$zward-Ground with Corn. — In Hertfordſhire we act 
different from any I have wrote on; for here, when 
we have a Mind to turn Sward into Arable- 
ground, we give it one Plowing with our two- 

| wheel pecked Share-plough, and with it turn the 

Turf ſo low down, that we find Mould enough to 

harrow in, and cover the Seed of black Oats for a 

firſt Crop, in order to lower the Strength of ſuch 


Virgin-Earth, and * it into a _ Heart to 
bear 
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| bear the next Time a Crop of Wheat; for, as our 


Chilturn Land does not afford forich a Turf as that 


in the Iſle of Eh, Buckinghamfhire, and Glouceſter- 
hire, we are obliged to take Meaſures accordingly ; 


and therefore black Oats will do better here, than 


' white Oats, becauſe. White draw ſuch Ground ra- 
ther too much; then, as ſoon as the Oat-crop is got 


off, we give the Land two or three Plowings to get 
it into a fine Tilth, for ſowing it with Wheat the 
ſame Seaſon, and ſeldom fail of having a full Crop; 
and alſo of other Corn for five or ſix Years after, 


| without the Help of any auxiliary Dreſſings or Ma- 


nures; becauſe the buried Turf, (which is the rich- 


| eſt Part of all Ground) will yield a moſt fertile Qua- 
| lity, not only to the Wheat-crop, but to ſeveral of 


the ſucceeding ones; but, if we were to harrow 
Wheat in on the new plowed up Meadow-ground, 
we ſhould juſtly fear it would be ſpoiled by being 
laid and rotted through the great Strength of the 
Virgin-Eatth, eſpecially, as I faid, if the ſucceeding 


| = Summer be very wet and hot; for old Farmers have 


ſeen it often experienced, that Wheat, ſown even up- 


on old Plowed-ground in the common Way, has, in 
= ſuch a Manner, been almoſt ſpoiled, by growing ſo 
= rank, that it fell before Harveſt ; and then, if it 


does not rot, it will produce thin lean Oatmeal Ker- 
nels; that is, a great deal of Straw, and little 
Corn. But, to come nearer Mr. Zelverton's Method, 


: I ſhall make the following Obſervations, viz. 


How a Buckinghamſhire - Farmer plowed up a 
Meadow, and ſowed it with Wheat-Seed for a firſt 
Crop. — A Gentleman Farmer, Mr. Dean, living in 
his own Farm at Nettleden, that was a dry incloſed 
Chilturn one, plowed up a Meadow; and, on only 
one Plowing, harrowed in Wheat-ſeed, which came 
on with ſuch a forward rank Head, that tempted. 
him to feed it in the Spring-Seaſon : This gave 


him a valuable Opportunity to enjoy a plentiful 


feeding 


and diſcoura 
and above all, by ſuch Feeding in January, Febru» 


and but twenty Buſhels on every Acre of the reſt, as 
the uſual Quantity is. But, on theſe two Acres, he 
ſowed a double Quantity, in order to feed ſome fat- 
ting Sheep on the ſame late, when Turneps and all 
| Green-fiz}d Meat were eaten up; and accordingly 
this extraordinary Dreſſing anſwered his Intention, 
by hurdling out the two Acres, and feeding his 
Sheep on the Wheat till the firſt of May, 1743, 
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feeding Crop in a ſcarce Time, and a full reaping 
Crop at Harveſt, free of any extraordinary Charges; 


which, in my humble Opinion, where the Land 
is dry enough to admit of thus feeding ſuch a rank 
Crop with Sheep, is a. far better Way than Mr, 
Zelverton's Burning the Turf, and Mowing and 
Rea ng off the Top of the Wheat in April or May, 
to check its too luxuriant Growth z and this, be- 


cauſe the Sheep by their Tread, and their ſtrong U- 
Tine, Stale, and Oilineſs of their Wool, tread the 
Earth on the Roots of the Wheat, and faſten it on 


them ſo well, as to cauſe the Stalks to ſtand the 
faſter in their After · growth, keep down the Worm, 
all other Inſects from attacking it z 


ary, March, and April, the Rankneſs of the Wheat 


may be ſo efficaciouſly checked, as to be kept from 


running into any deſtructive Growth, as I am going 


; farther to prove by the following Example. 


How a Farmer double-dreſſed a Wheat-Crop for 


feeding bis Sheep. — In our Chilturn incloſed Country 


of Hertfordſhire, a Farmer gave a Field of twelve 


Acres (that had been Clover one Year before) only 


one Plowing, and harrowed in Wheat-ſeed on the 
fame, without any Manner of. Dreſſing or Manure 


till March following; when he ſowed eighty Ruſhels 


of London Soot on two Acres of the ſame Field, 


And tho? he fed it fo late, yet, by Vertue of a rainy 


Seaſon that happened in the latter Parbof April, the 
Wheat recovered, and went on in a flouriſhing Con- 
l | dition, 
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Of Sowing Wheat. 9 
dition. But the next Example will ſhew the great 
Power that a rainy hot Summer has on Wheat. 
How another Chilturn- Farmer dreſſed a common 
Field of Wheat, fed his Sheep on the ſame to May- 
Day, and yet it fell down.,— The Land was common 
Plowed-ground, which he dunged well for a Wheat- 
Crop, and it produced a rank Wheat on the Ground 
in the Spring, having been before inter- proud, as 
ve call jt, which forced the Farmer to eat it down 
with Sheep till May-Day, and then he let it take ity 
Chance: Yet, for all ſuch late Feeding of it quite 
bare to the Ground, a hot wet Summer following, 
the Wheat ſprang up fo faſt, and got Into ſuch a 
Burthen, that it fell down before Harveſt, and 
yielded a poor Crop of Corn. There is, indeed, 
this Conveniency in ſowing Wheat on new broken 
up Meadow. Ground for a firſt Crop, that ſuch 
Wheat, if rightly managed, will produce the beſt of 
Seed- Wheat, becauſe it will be clean from all Man- 
ner of Trumpery ; and, though the Kernels may be 
lean-bodied, yer it will ſell for an improved Price 
at Market, as being the choiceſt of Seed; and 
therefore Mr. Zelverton's Management was very 
right, as to the getting Wheat for a firſt Crop on 
his new broken up Ground; and alfo in mowing it 
in April, and reaping the Top-Part in May: But, 
for all that, had a wet Summer enfued, his Crop of 
Wheat would have been of little Worth at Harveft, 
as the Account obſerves; but he was fortunate in the 
= Enjoyment of a dry Summer, elſe the double Dreſ- 
ng (if I may fo term it) of the Aſhes, and the 
= Richneſs of his Virgin-Earth, would have fhewn the 
Difference. = ro. es 
How, with two Ploughs, a Farmer got his Meadow- 
ground ready at once for ſowing Wheat-Seed on the 
ſame.— This is alſo a different Method from any of 
the foregoing ones, and thought by the Occupier to 
| 5 1 exceed 
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exceed all other Ways: * Order to which, he 


plowed up the Surface of a Chilturn-Meadow wich 


4 two-wheel pecked Share-Plough, that had a Fin 
> al on the right Side of the Share; and, as this 

Hough went firſt, a.Foot-Plough immediately fols 
low 


and turned up the next Virgin-Mould on the 


Graſs-Turf, and ſo on till a Broad-land of 
Feet in Breadth was finiſhed ; and thus he proceed 
ed till all the Field was done. This we call Round 
Work, becauſe the Ploughman begins in the Middle 
of ſo much Ground as he intends for one Broad- 
Land, leaving, as uſual, a Water-thorough on each 

Side of it. When all the Field is thus plowed, the 
Ploughman ſows his Wheat-Seed broad-caſt, and 
harrows it in; and in this Poſture it is to remain till 
_ Harveſt, unleſs the Wheat in the mean Time grows 
ſo rank, that the Farmer is obliged to mow it, feed 

it, or top it, as Mr. Zerton did his. But there 


is another Way to do this Sort of Work much bet- 


ter, where a Meadow lies dry enough for the Pur- 


poſe; and that is, it may be then performed by the 


Uſſe of two Sorts of Turnriſe-Ploughs, viz. the two- 
wheel-Turnriſe or Turnwriſt-Plough, and the Foot 


Turnriſe-Plough. The firſt has a Socket broad 
Share, and the other a flat Square, or ChiſſeI-Point 


fixed to a Socket-Share: The firſt goes foremoſt to 
cut the Turf, and lay it Bottom upward ; the other 
throws up the next Mould, and covers all the Turfs, 
laying it thus ready for harrowing i in the Wheat- 
Seed. Now the Advantage which accrues to the 
Farmer by the Uſe of theſe two Turnriſe-Ploughs i is 
this: The Ploughman, by ſhifting a roundiſh Piece 
of Wood at every Turning at Land's End, and clap- 
ping the ſame every time on the contrary Side of the 
Plough, goes on plowing throughout the Field, with- 
out — — or Water - thoroughs; which 
gives him Leave to harrow the Wheat-Seed in an 
even n Poſture, and more ny than! it can be 

done 
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done in round Work; or the Broad · land Faſhion. ; 


4 
: 


for, in that, the Harrows are apt to pull down more 
Seed into the Thoroughs than there ought to be, and 
the Edges of the Land that join each Thorough are 


apt to ſie too thin of Seed, to the Damage of the 


Crop. This laſt is an uſeful Obſervation, and ſuch a 
| one, as, I: dare preſume to ſay, no Author whatſoever 
has hitherto taken Notice of, though it is a very ma» 
terial one, and ought to be an important Motive for 


exciting many to make Uſe of one or other of thoſe 
valuable Turnriſe-ploughs, where there is Occaſion FEET 
for them, as I have in my paſt, and intend in mp 


future Works, to further explain. Theſe, or either 
of the Turnwriſt-ploughs, I furniſh to any Perſon. 
= The Excellency of the new Drill-Husbandry exem- 
W fied, by ſbewing how Meadow-ground may be plowed 
up, and Wheat-ſeed ſown thereon immediately after 


= with the Three-wheel Drill-plough, —— Now I am 


come to my deſired Purpoſe, which is to ſhew the 
Excellency of the new-invented Three-wheel Drill- 
plough in ſowing Wheat-ſeed, either in new. broken 
up Meadow-Ground, or in common old Plowed- 

Ground. In the Performance of the firſt; the two 
Sorts of Turnriſe-ploughs are firſt, and beſt to be 
made Uſe of, as I have ſhewn in the foregoing Ar- 
ticle, for breaking up and turning the Sward upſide 
down, and throwing a Sufficieticy of fine Mould all 
dver the ſame, throughout the Field, in ſuch an even 
WW Poſture, that, if the Meadow was level before this 
= Plowing, it may be left ſo after the two Turnriſe- 
| Fiese have finiſtied their Work; and when the 

ield is thus got ready, free of all Water-thoroughs, 
or Furrows, it will (if the Land is not too ſtony, 
or too wet) lie even: But, if it ſhould not lie ſo 
ſmooth as is deſired, then the Harrows may be em- 
ployed to reduce it into ſuch Order, that it may ap- 
pear as fine as Garden- earth. When this is done, 
the next Thing is to * the Wheat - ſeed to the 


greateſt 
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wW 22 Wheat! 1 
greateſt Advantage: Which to do, I here propoſe 
the Uſe of the moſt excellent Plough of all othets; 
that was ever invented for ſuch a Furpoſe, VIZ, the 
Thfee-wheel Drill-plough, which, by its double 
broad Boards, can eaſily perform its Work of mak 
ing Drills in Perfection, provided there is a fufficient 
Depth of Earth for it; and that Depth need-not be 
much, for rather leſs than 'a Finger 8 Depth will | 
be full enough; and chat it may go ſo far, and no 
further, this Plough is made to penetrate the Earth 
to an Exactneſs, which plainly diſcovers the great 
Difference, and ſaperior Excellency of this Plongh, 
to the uncertain Method made Uſe of by many of 
the ignorant, covetous Sort of People, who, rather 
than forſake the Uſe of their Grandfathers old 
Ploughs, and be at a ſmall Charge (for fo it is, 
in Compariſon of its Value) for ws pretend 'to - be 
. Maſters of the Drill-Husbandry, when they ſow 
only Peaſe and Beans, by drawing out a Drill with 
either one of the Two-wheel Hertford/hire pecked 
'Share-ploughs, the Two. wheel Wood-chip Plough, 
the Two-wheel great Weſt-Country Sul, as they 
there call it, or the One-wheel Over, or Under- 
cheek-ploughs .: But not one of theſe can make a 
regular Drill; for they will either go too deep, or 
too ſhallow, and always too broad; beſides, 
obliging the Plough-man to perform ſuch his Drill- 
work in the Round or Broad-land Faſhion, 
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5 tthat is always attended (as I ſaid before) with the i 
> great Diſadvantage of. leaving ſeveral Water or P 

1 Henting Thoroughs in the Field, and therefore very il 
difagreeable to this ne Drill-Husbandry. Whereas WW ” 

this excellent Three-wheel Drill-Plough (where the oy 

Land is dry, and fine enough to admit of its Uſe) - 

will make a Thorough, or Drill, of an exact Depth ” 

and Breadth, for ſowing the Wheat - Seed therein, as = 

I am going in the next Article to illaltrate. 15 f 


Sowing 


3 F. Sowng W. =_ | T9 5 
Soing Wheat-Seed with the Three-wheel Drill. 
Plongh.——When a dry Ground is thus got ready for 
Sowing, the Three-wheel Drill-Plough is to have its 

Hopper charged with Wheat - Seed, and then drawn 
along for making a Drill, and dropping out the 
Seed, as the large third Wheel turns a little Wheel » 
or Box about three Inches in Breadth, which, by its 
Notches or circular Cavities, lets out the Wheat 
perfectly regular, at equal Diſtances in the Drill z 
and when the Ploughman comes to the Land's End, 
he heaves up the Hinder-Part of this Pleugh by its 
| two fixed ſhort Handles, ſo that, the third Wheel - 
not touching the Ground in turning, no more Seed 
drops out till the Plough works again, which it is to | 
do by making a Drill as cloſe to the laſt as poſſible'h 22 
= and it will exquiſitely well do it, by Vertue of its ; 
= two broad Boards being faſtened very near together, 
which capacitates the Ploughman to plow the Field 
backwards and forwards, and lay the Drills as 
Cloſe to one another as poſſibly can be done, without 
being obliged to round Work, or Sowing the Seed _, 
in Broad-lands, as I have before obſerved « and it 
is on this Account, that the Kentiſh Farmers ſhift the 
round Jongiſh Piece of Wood or Turnwriſt at every 
= Land's End in the Turnriſe-Plough, - becauſe it ſup- 
plies che Uſe of a fixed double broad Board-Plough, 
= which, like this, will plow a Field all one Way, 
= without making any Henting-Thoroughs : A De- 
ſcription, I think, ſufficient to inform a mean Ca- 
pacity to underſtand the Nature of a Drill-Plough, 
if he knows any thing at all of a Plough; and, 
when the Hopper of this Drill-Plough is near emp- 
died, another Supply of Wheat- Seed muſt be put 
into it, and fo they muſt proceed till all the Field 
is done. Afterwards, in Caſe the Earth is not fine 
enough, to tumble in after the Seed is dropped in- 
to the Drill of itſelf, as it often is, then the whole 
Field ſhould be drawn over with light Harrows, and 
"DU then 
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then all the Work is finiſhed I till Harveſt, unleſs'bg, 
tween Whiles Weeds appear in ſuch e and | 
of ſuch Sort, that requires the Hand- Weed-Hook 
to cut them down: But. where Ground is uſed to be 
employed in the Drill-Husbandry, and at other 
Times to be ſown with Clover, there is no Danger 
of any great Damage from Weeds, becauſe both 
Drilling of Corn, and Sowing of Clover, not only 
deſtroys the Growth of old Weeds, but prevents the 
Breed of new ones. And thus is ſown any common 
arable Land, as well as new broken up Meadow- 
Ground, if it is not too much furniſhed with Stones, 
or lies too wet and heavy for the T hree-Wheel⸗ 
Drill to perform its Work: And it is certainly the 
beſt Way of all others to ſow Wheat- Seed and 
other —4 to Advantage, for the following Rea: 
ſons : Firſt, As to new broken up Meadow- Ground, 
that is plowed up firſt in the Manner I have be- 
fore deſcribed : If ſuch Grqund is ſown in O#ober, 
November, or in this Month, with what Seed it 
drills, it will be ſo well covered from the Power of 
Froſts by Top-Earth, that it will eſcape Damage 
when that Seed only harrowed in on level Ground 
may be killed by them. Secondly, In ſuch new 
broken up Ground the Wheat will conſequently 
grow ſo rank, as to fall down to the Owner's — 

but, by this Drilling Method, it is much prevented 
becauſe it ſtands much firmer this Way, than in moſt 
others. And as to common Arable: Land, that 
has for many Years, and is ſtill under the Plough 
I fay alſo, that ſuch Ground receives the greateſt 
Benefit, that any Ground can do, from a Plough, 
when it is ſown with Wheat-ſeed by the Three- 
wheel  Drill-Plough ; becauſe here likewiſe the 
Wheat is made to ſtand faſt, and the Earth that 
falls, or is tumbled down by the Harrows on the 
2ed in the Drills, becomes a Sort of Dreſſing 
by the Fall of Rains waſhing out the Salts "Ear 
Art 
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ſown in one Day is done; for thep, tho“ ſome 


Mould will always fall in after the Plough into the 
Drill, yet chere will be a Hollow left over the Seed, 
ſufficient to receive and lodge a commodious Quan- 


tity of Qil-cake Powder, Aſhes, Soot, Malt-duft, or 


other Sort that may be ſown over the Seed, ready 
for the Rains to waſh in, and thus fertiliſe the Crop 
of Wheat to a prodigious Degree: And, if it ſhould 


not happen to rain for ſome Time after, ſuch Ma- 
nure lies ſo ſheltered on the Wheaf-ſeed, by the 
Edges of the Drill, that it cannot be blown off, 


nas it is often done, in ſome other Forms of ſowing 
Grain, eſpecially, if, after ſuch Manure is ſown, the 


Harrows are drawn over all the Ground; for then 
the Powder has another Security, by the Earth, that 


the Harrows lodges on the Manure of the Drills. 
But there are ſo many other Advantages, attending 


Sowing Corn, by this Drill-Plough, that it would 
be too tedious to enumerate them here, and be- 


| cauſe I have done it in great Part already, in 


ſome of my Monthly Works ; therefore I ſhall pro- 


| ceed to my next Article, after a few. Words more 
on the excellent Uſe of this Plough, &c. —— In 
my laſt Monthly Book for December, my. Reader 


may perceive, how a Stranger and Foreigner, who 


= lives Thouſands of Miles diſtant from England, has 


been wiſe enough to fall in Love with a Deſcription 
of this Three-wheel Drill-plough, and the Horſe- 
break, that accompanies it when it is uſed for Sow- 


ing Peaſe and Beans; which is enough, one would 
think, to excite and provoke Gentlemen, and Far- 
mers, who live in Great-Britain, and whoſe Land 
is fitting for the Uſe of this Drill-plough, to 


do the ſame with all Expedition; becauſe, as I 


g9 


Farth on the Seed. And it is the ſame with any 
Manure that oy e vn over the Wheat-ſced, as 
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go on, as they have of late done, in cutting dong 


Wood, ſowing vaſt Tracts of Land, with Wheat | 


and importing it into, and felling it in Zurope: And 
likewiſe if France, and Ireland, by the late great 
Encouragement they have given to Tillage, inereaſe 
in \ prodigious: Crops of Grain, and tranſport it 

into Spain, Italy, and other Parts: What muſt be- 
come of the Britiſb Farmers, if they do not like: 
wiſe increaſe their Wheat - crops, more than at pre- 
ſent they do? Why, in Courſe, theſe Foreigners 


will get the Start of us, and, perhaps, not only be 


able to ſell cheaper, hut alſo fruſtrate us of theſe 
beneficial Markets Abroad, that formerly the Bri- 


 Ziſþ Farmers reaped the greateſt Advantage from, 


when they were in Scarcity of Bread-corn, and we 
in Plenty at Home, Therefore, if Perſons, con- 
cerned in the Profit of Agriculture, will but open 


their Eyes, they may eaſily perceive the infinite 


Profit, that will ſurely accrue to this Nation, if they 
will . prepare their Land, that is ſuitable for the 


Drill-Huſbandry, and ſow it with Seed, by this. 
Three-wheel Drill-plough, the Pulley-plough, or 


any other Drill-plough that I ſhall hereafter re- 
commend ; they will not loſe every third or fourth 
Tear, as Thouſands at this Time do, by letting 


their Ground lie fallow, or idle, at this Time; and, 
not only fo, but ſuffer it to be over-run with Weeds, 
to the Deſtruction ſometimes of half the- Crop of 
Grain; which are ſuch horrid Miſmanagements, that 


J am nettled at mentioning them.; and yet, I am 
afraid, that all I can write, will not be ſufficient to 
cure this, not only private, or particular Evil, but, 
in very Deed, a moſt flagraht one to Great. Bri- 
tain, in general. But, that I may be inſtrumental to 
promote my Country's Good in this one main Arti- 
cle, I hereby promiſe faithfully, to furniſh any Perſon 
with this excellent improving Three-wheel Drill- 
plough, or Pulley Drill-plough, or any other Drill- 

En: - plough, 
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prong  Horſe-break; or ouher. Inſtrument,” for im. 
proving Huſbandry,” at the very intrinſic Price it 


for my Trouble, to their Pleaſure, e. 
| There ate other Ways of employing new broken | 
up Ground, chan what I have here mentioned, 
which will be more proper to write of in March, 


it better Huſbandry, to give his Meadow ground 


that would anſwer better than the Sowing it with 
Wheat, and how he experienced the Truth of it. 
And likewiſe, in the next Month, I ſhall ſhew ano- 
ther Management, relating to the Plowing up Mea- 
dow- Ground, and improving it with a particular 
Grain, thought to be more Profitable than Wheat, 
for a firſt hs | 
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H. 4 P. II. 
The Up and Benefit of T urneps 


Taz Uſe of W is this Month, — Now 
Turneps prove their great Uſefulneſs, as being 
in the greateſt Eſteem in this Month, of any in the 
whole Lear, for their ſeveral valuable Qualities, in 
fatting Oxen and Weather. Sheep; feeding Ewes, 
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| with Manger-meat, which the yellow, or carroty 


| as being eat up, or cut off, by the moſt: ſevere Froſts, 
| that com _—_— —_ ſaarpeſt in this Month Y 
1 


r 


2 


— me, and leave what they think fit to allow me 


than in this Month, for Reaſons I ſhall then aſſign; 
and wherein I ſhall thew, how a Gentleman thought 


only one Plowing then, and ſow it with a Grain, 


for ſuckling Houſe and Graſs-Lambs; Cows un- 
der Milk, Swine in the Field and Houſe, and Horſes * 


Turneps will excellently well do; ſupplying Mar- 
kets with the beſt of Culinary Ware, and for feed- 
ing Store- Sheep, when all other Field- meat is gone, 
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Ends of fatting and ſubſiſting Oxen, Cows, Sheep; 
- | Hogs, and Horſes, Sc. but, at the ſame Time, 
returns the beſt of Dreſſing. One Acre of well⸗ 


with good Management; that is; if 


' thatched over; others have them covered with thin 
inſtead of open Hurdles, for keeping Sheep from 


Expedition, When Oxen, Heifers, or dry Cows, 
great Care ſhould be taken that they are not choaks 


Throat, the quickeſt Way is to thruſt a Hand in; 


for the like Purpoſe : Others think, a dried Bull's 


all others, even to the Freezing the Pot of L 


by the Fire- ſide; the Snows alſo now. frequently: 
fall in ſuch Abundance, as to hinder Cattle coming 
at any other Abroad, than this, or the moſt ſer- 


viceable Cole-wort, that not only anſwers the great 


planted Turneps will fat eight middling-ſized Wea⸗ 
ther-ſheep, or feed fix Couples of Ewes an Lana 

oY 
Hay, or Pea-ſtraw, ſtand conſtantly in the Field, 
for the Sheep to brouſe on at Pleaſure 3 for this dry 
Meat ſecures them from the Rot, from the Red- 
water, and from Hoving; Misfortunes incident to. 
all Turnep-feeding Sheep, and that often prove fa- 
tal to Thouſands of thoſe that are deprived of ſuch: 
a ſalubrious Antidote; and, for this Purpoſe; ſome 
are ſo careful, as to have their Meat-Racks thinly 


Boards, to keep -their Meat dry, for then it does 
the Sheep twice the Service of wet Meat. Others will 
be at the Charge of cloſe-made rodded Hurdles, 


being pinched by Drift-Rains, and piercing Winds; 
which, with timely Shiftings of the Sheep into freſſi 
Parcels, will, in dry Land, fat them with great 


are feeding on Turneps in the Field, for Fatting, 
ed; and, if a Piece of Turnep ſticks in theit 


and ſhove it down, Others will keep a thick, ſtiff 
Piece of Rope conſtantly with them in the Field, 


Pizzle exceeds all other Inventions, for ſhoving 
down a Piece of Turnep, that may ſtick by the 
Way, and ſo perhaps may deliver the Beaſt from 

1 N beieing 
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Farmers, again, will draw the Turneps, and feed 
and fat an Ox; Heifer, or C in the Houſe, by gi- 
ving it chopped Turneps in the Trough, and Hay in 
a Nack, and chen ſuch Ox, Heifer, or Cow, never 
will drink Water; hecauſe the Turnep, of itſelf, 


1 | | -4 ; 
often happened- Some 


- ba 


= of Huſbandry performed; than in any ten Coun- 
for fattening: of 


ſuch an aqueous Root; as very well ſupplies it: 
| But there muſt be a good Parcel of Turheps em- 
ployed in farting of one of theſe horned Cattle, 
for ſome: will eat half an Acte, others a Whole 
Acre, according to their Bigneſs, Youth; and De- 
gree of Fatneſs beſtowed on them. In NMorfolls 
and Suffolk, there is more; I believe, of this Sort 


ties beſides; for of this, and Sowing of Bar 25 
aſc; and Turkies, or rather for 

bringing them up; for driving them to a London 
Market, their Farmers chiefly make theit Rents, 
elſe much of their poor ſandy Land would turn to 
little Account, as I have been an Eye-witneſs of. 


Milched Cows: have been fed all Day on Tur? 


heps with Sheep, and at Night kept in the Farm- 
yard with Straw, which has greatly ſupplied 
the Want of Grains, and made then milk well. 
Others will draw Turneps every other Day, cut 
them ſmall; and give them with Grains, Chaff, 
and Hay; and then ſuch a Cow will milk in Per- 
fection. And, for feeding Hogs with this uni · 
verſal beneficial Root, it is the common Practice 
of many Farmers and People; at this Time, to cut 


and boil Turneps in Water till they become ſoft; 
and then they put Turneps and Liquor together into 


W 2 Tub, and mix either Bran or Pollard with them. 
Thus they compoſe a cheap and fattening Food, 


that, when given in due Order to Store-Hogs, Por- 


kers, Baconers; or to a Sow with Pigs, will feed 
| and fatten them a great Pace. At Newton-Long- 

Feld, near Windſor, in Buckinghamſhire, their heavy 
Land ligs fo wet, that they are forced to plow it al- 
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26 Te If and f 
ways one Way, to lie in a high Ridge Form or 
Shape: Now, as ſuch wet heavy Land will not ad- 

mit of feeding Turneps on it, they never ſaw them, 

but are forced to buy what they uſe, of People: 
carrying them about at Six-pence a Buſhel, which 

they can pare very thin, and boil to a Maſh. This, 

with a Mixture of Grains, feeds and fats their 

Swine, till they give them Peaſe or Beans for the 

How ſome Farmers loſe Lambs, by feeding Euuet 

on Turneps, — This Misfortune is generally cauſed 

on two Accounts: One 3 Neceſſity, and 

* the other through Ignorance. When by N bt 
| for Want of other Food than the Turnep, it is the 
leſſer Fault. I have known ſeveral, even old Far- 
, mers, ſuffer very much by theſe Means ; but, of 
their great Numbers, I ſhall mention but one in 
Particular, in my Neighbourhood 3 who though he 

had been concerned in Huſbandry- Affairs many 

Years, and ſuffered before on this Account, yet in 

the Year 1742, having a good Crop of Turneps, 

would keep his Breeding-Ewes among them, till 
Wl they lambed, partly out of Neceflity, and partly 
= out of Obſtinacy, for he would ſtill venture on, 
iP and run the Riſqũe of the Iſſue; but the Conſe- 
5 quence proved ſufficiently prejudicial, to teach him 
| bettet Management hereafter 5 for forme of his 
Lambs were hawled away from the Ewes Bodies, 
by meer Violence, and others forced to be cut a- 
way by Piece-meal ; which, beſides the Loſs of the 
Lambs, cauſed likewiſe the Death of ſome of the 
Ewes. I therefore here offer this Caution to all 
Turnep and Cole-Farmers, that they take their 
Breeding-Ewes out of the Turnep and Cole-Field, 
about a Month before their Lambing-Time, left 
the Lambs and Ewts be loft, by letting the Dams 
feed too long on ſuch nouriſhing Food ; for the 
. groſs fattening Turnep-Root, and quick-feed Cole 
or Rape-head, is very apt to cauſe the Lamb to 
3 ED EE Lo 
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without Help 3 which cannot be done, without e. 


grow too big in the Belly of the Ewe, for Lambing 


7 Us 3 
> * 


treme Hazard of both their Lives; which Hazard 


would probably be prevented in a great Meaſure, 


if he had taken the Ewes out of the Turnep- Field, 
in due Time, and put them in his Meadow, and 
fed them now and then with Hay, Se. But this 


| would not go down with him, becauſe he reckoned, 


that Feeding the Sheep in his Meadow, and with 


Hay, was the greater Charge, altho' the Charge, 


perhaps, might have been upon a Par at the ſame +» 
Time with the Feed of Turneps; for, the more 

Hay the Ewe eats, the more Turneps there would 
have been. for his Wether Sheep, Cows, or Hogs, 


This: is fuch an uncommon Caution, that I never 


ſaw it publiſhed in any Works of Huſbandry, yet 


what a Perſon ought to expect meeting with im ſeve- 


ral; for it is of great Importance, eſpecially in that 
Treatiſe publiſhed under the Title of the Shepherd”s 
Kalendar, which is certainly wrote by a Perſon as 


W learned in Aſtrology, as he was ignorant in Huſ- 


bandry ; and it is ſo far from improving the Rea- 


der in the Management of the moſt ſeryiceable and 


profitable Beaſt in the World, a Sheep, that, if I 
miſtake not, there are not above fix Sides of Paper 
in this Book, that directly relate to the Ordering 
and Improving of this moſt uſeful Creature; not- 
withſtanding, it is ſo neceſſary and ſuperior a Sub- 
ject, that, except that of Bread-Corn, it has hardly © 


its Equal in all the Syſtem of Huſbandry. The 


Deficiency, therefore, of this Book, and the. infi- 
nite Value that Sheep are of to this Nation, be- 


' yond any other in the whole World, influences me 
to ſuch a Reſolution (that pleaſe God to give me 


an Opportunity) I am reſolved to write a diftin& 


_— Treatiſe on this Matter: And, as I have ſeveral 


Times travelled in the Veſt, and been in ſome Parts 
of the North, as well as in the Eaſt and South, 1 
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aq 2 The 1. Us ond Ra of Tarneps. 

"oo Diicalons for preſerving and increaſing Sheep, that 
| Bop.” 
this Purpoſe; but this I have to write, that in Caſe 

a violent hard Froſt happens, ſuch as was in 17 397 


Wꝛhen it thawed, they began to rot and ſpoil, and 
unfit for feeding Sheep with, or any other Cattle: 


üttle Good, nor will they do the more Service, if 


Feet of ſuch Deer, in a clam 
would ſo daub the Turneps, as to render them very 


neſs, Red-water, or Rot, c. in them. 
er of a large Park, wherein were kept both Red 


Fart of tome Wann chat was — fatted on 


pe to furniſh my Country with thoſe forviceavhy' 


ib SOS | 


= . 


will redound not 4 | Nike | to the Riches of this * 


How Ground may be improved by n in Tur: ur- D 
WF — I never knew Furneps ſowed directly for 


which froze many Crops of Turneps ſo hard, that. . 


I fay, if it ſhould fo happen again, ſuch Turneps 
would do. great Service to the Land, if they were 
plowed into the Ground before they _ too 3 
rotted. But, if Turneps are ſuffered to 1 | 
fore they are plowed in, they will do the ht — 


e eee 


they are plowed in whole z but will do the moſt 
of all, if they are firſt | bitten, or begin to rot, for 
then they will directly decay, and mix with the 
Earth, to the great N of the next our" of 
Grain. | 

How Furneps have. been gives 70 Wii for den 
Winter Food, but did not anfwer the Purpoſo.— 
There have many Bucks, and barren Does, been fat- 
ted with Turneps, as a chief Food ; but then fuch 
Turneps muſt be fed on a dry Earth, as a ſandy, 
chalky, or gravelly Sort; for if ſuch 'an Attempt 
was to be made in a contrary 5 wet loamy 


NN 


Soil, it would be to little Purpoſe, becauſe the 
ſoft Ground, 


unwholſome to this Creature, in bringing on Sick- 
'I knew a 
Being Own- 


PTY lt PU av 


zentleman make the following Trial: 


0 


and Fallow Deer, and, having ſomewhere. eaten 


£5 pa, 
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The Up and Benefit of Tameys: 29 
Turneps, he had ſome. of his incloſed Fields ſown, . | 
n order to feed his Deer with them. According 
y, he had them ꝓulled up, brought into his Park, 
and laid on the Meadow- Ground; but this did not 


ur- anſwer his Purpoſe, for the Beaſts ſoon trampled | 
for on them, and, rolling them about, ſo daubed and 


aſe cdirtied the Turneps, that the Deer, in a little Fime, 
9% vecame cloyed of their new Food; for the Soil of 
at, this Park was a reddiſh Clay, that lay very near the 
nd Surface; beſides which, the Turneps rotted the 
e: Voung Deer, though they fed the old ones well, be- 
p Jcauſe the Youhg fed moſtly on the Leaves and 
ers mall Roots of the Turneps:; but this Gentleman 
ch Vanted the  Turneps for: i which, by 
de- drawing for Feeding the Der, impoveriſhed the 
but W Ground, So. FF 

if Ho Turneps may be given to Deer io Advan- 
oft rage In Caſe the Soil of a Park is of a ſandy, 
for chalky, or gravelly Nature, and the Owner thinks 


| W fic to have ſome of it plowed up, and ſowed with 
Tornep- ſeed, it may be fenced in either by move- 


able Panes of Pales, that ſtand on wooden Feet on 
the Top of the Ground, or by fixed Rails to keep 
— the Deer from them: Here then they may be fed 
at- on the Turneps, as they ſtand in their Place of 
ch RE Growth : Or, they may be drawn and given 
ly, = whole on Graſs- ground, or, as I ſaid, they may be 
pt fown in an incloſed Field, pulled up and given to 


the Deer in the Park, with good Hay ta eat at 
their Pleaſure, elſe this watery Root (eſpecially in 
long wet Seaſons) may, and very likely will, cre- 
ate the Red-water, or bring on the Rot, for a Deer 
comes very near the Nature of a Sheep, and is there- 


2 fore incident to ſeveral of the ſame Diſtempers they 
n- are: Or the Turneps, when fo drawn, may be 
ed waſhed, ſliced, and given the Deer in long large 


Troughs laid on the Ground near others, wherein 
cut, or other Chaff, or Peaſe, or Horſe-beans are 
7 1 | 15 put; 


30 The Uſe and Bengfi of Tax 
put; for the Turnep requires a dry 
as being ſo ſucculent and Juicy a Plant, —.— 
_ where Hay is given to any Beaſts that feed on it 
they have no Need to drink Water. There is a 
vaſt Difference in Soils, - as they relate to the gond 
and ill Feeding of Deer. I know a Park, whoſe 
Soil is of the chalky Sort, and yields fo ſweet 1 
| Graſs, as to cauſe the Veniſon, fed on the ſame, to 
exceed moſt others for Delicacy of Taſte and 
3 But, of this, I intend to write 4 
large Account hereafter, for ſhewing the cheapeſt 
healthieſt Way of keeping theſe excellent Crea 
. and thereby to encourage their Breeding mom 
khan is at preſent done; for I am very ſenſible, that 
the Thoughts of theſe Creatures being more chargę 
able, than profitable, has intimidated even mati 
of thoſe from undertaking to keep them, who have 
good Conveniencies for the Purpoſe, And, ab 
though a Turnep is generally allowed to be a rank 
Food, and accordingly will create a rank Fleſh in 
any Beaſt fed on them, Fs when Turneps are of 
the ſweet Sort (particular y hat called the carroty 
or yellow Turnep) and are fed by the Deer while 
they are young, in fuch a dry — Soil, with fine 
Upland Hay, there will not be perceived much Dif 
ference between ſuch Veniſon, and that fed on Na- 
tural Graſs, . 

How ſerviceable the Turnep is for Reding Phea- 
ſants, Buſtards, and other Fowl,— This valuable 
Root, that is ſerviceable for many Purpoſes, de- 
ſerves ſome Account of its Uſefulneſs for Feeding 
Fowls, as well as Man and Beaſt ; particularly the 
Pheaſant and Buſtard, two of the largeſt and bell 
Sort of wild Fowlsthis Kingdom affords, and which, 
when bred tame, may be brought up ſo as to feed 
on the raw Turnep great Part of the Winter, and 
thus become Birds of little Charge to their Keep- 
ers, with the Help of a little other Meat, as I have 
5 | . | in 
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in my Monthly: Book for July, at Page 93, given 
an ample Account of: Therefore thoſe Perſons, who 
are Maſters of a Conyeniency for breeding theſe de- 
licate Birds, need not be under the common Ap» 
prehenſion that theſe require ſo much Trouble and 


Coſt, that it is not worth While for any to attempt 
the propagating and keeping them; for I have 
made it plainly appear, there is no Neceſſity to be 
at any extraordinary Charge or Trouble on this 
Account: On the Contrary, I have there proved it 
to be one of the profitableſt Things that can be 
done by} a Farmer, if rightly managed; and, that 
I may be inſtrumental towards inereaſing the Breed 
of theſe majeſtic Fowls, I intend, hereafter, to give 
an Account, how Perſons may breed them in pri- 
vate Houſes, as I have done the Pheaſant, in Farm- 
Yards; and Apartments ; for, almoſt in all Parts of 
this Nation, the Turnep may be had, and all other 
Meat neceſſary for Breeding and Feeding theſe ad- 
| mirable Creatures, that would ſoon be done in 
Plenty, if Perſons would take my Advice in their 
Management; and therefore, to what I have al- 
ready wrote in my former Works, I intend to 
ino make a large Addition on this Subject in ſome of 
Yi. WS my future Writings, NOI 
= The Way that ſome Farmers take to ſecure their 
= Sheep from the Violence of Winds, and Drift-Rains, 
iin open Fields, while they feed on Turneps,— In the 
ei. Country, they for the moſt, Part make Uſe of 
the cloſe-rodded Hurdle for - ws Purpoſe, and then 
chere needs no other Device. But in Buckinghamfhire - 
and Hertfordſbire, and in many other Parts, they 
make Uſe of no other than the open five-floated 
= Hurdle, which, though it keeps Sheep in a Pen or 
Fold very ſecure from breaking out, does not 
keep them from the Violence of Winds or Drifc- 
Rains: Therefore, where their Ground lies high 
and very bleak in open Fields, ſome draw * 
5 ; naw 
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34 The „e Bong of rig : 
ſtraw Bands through theſe open Hurdles, and ſeſ 
dne Row of them along the Middle of f | Foldy 
that the Sheep may feed and lie on either Side of tf 
a as the Wind blows ;/ which, indeed, is 

ſerviceable Invention, for cauſing 'the Turt 
the Sheep much more Good, then When they 
red forced to A them in-ſuch'a Situation; without 
any Shelter. Others draw ſuch Hurdles with Peas 
ſtraw Bands; but then they muſt be daubed with 
ſomething that is of a nauſeous Taſte, as with 
Mudgel-hole or Soot-water, or with Mud, or fucl 
like; he otherwiſe the Slitep! will pull it out with nay 
Teet We Oe. 
How a Porſon wats the arg! Profit if 4 Fils 
of Turneps by tranſplanting ' ſome, and letting others 
remain for Seed. As a Turnep runs up a Seed. 
ſtalk ſometimes near ſeven Feet high, it is certain» 
ly a very great Peeler of the Earth, by drawing 
out a large Fund of its Goodneſs to nouriſh ſuch a 

Burthen ; and, therefore, whoever hopes to en Joy 
a great Quantity of this Seed, ſhould take Gare to 
enrich the Ground firſt with Dung, of Manure, in 
a plentiful Manner, and, by ſeveral Plowings, bring 
it into a fine Tilth. A Perſon in Heriford/hirez 
who makes it his Buſineſs to get and ſell a great 
Deal of Turnep-ſeed every Year, took this Me- 
thod once to obtain it: Having ſaved a Three-acre 

Field of the green round Sort of Turneps, wholly 
for Seed, in this Month, he employed ſeverat 
Hands to pull ſome up where they were too thick; 
and tranſplant them in ſeveral Places that lay vas 
cant, and where the Turneps miſſed taking; by 
which Means the Field was ſoon compleatly furniſh- 
ed at a ſmall Expence, for, at the fame Time, all 
the reſt of the Turneps remained where the Hough- 
ers left them. Now thoſe Turneps, that were thus 
drawn for Franſplanting, had only their Out-ſide 


Leaves cut off, but the young ſeedy, or middle 
Cabbage 
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— 3 "Turneps: 
| Cibba ge Part of the Head was left ache, FEY 
if this — been cut off, it would have { iled the 
Seed; and he was careful * to” tranſplant" this 
0 before any other, becauſe the green, round 
2 is referred by man for its mo 6 Nature, 
lying couchant in the Earth, where it thus re- 
k 185 roſts and Wets better than all others, and al- 
ſo for its ſhallow Rooting, and, above all, for 
its ſweet Taſte. 
MW How a Farmer in Bed fordſhire tranſpimud bil 
Field of Turneps 10 a great Advantage. It was on 
| the Eleventh-Day of January, that I ſaw a Far- 
mer tranſplanting his biggeſt green Tankard Tur- 
neps in about half an Acre of Ground, that had 
been Wood Ground about tber Yeats before, ſo 
that che Earth was in ſpecial good Heart; and 
therefore he drew the largeſt Turneps he could, out 
of his Field, where they were ſown with a D: 
to feed his Sheep with them, For this Purpoſe, 
after the Ground was firſt. 9 lowed, and got into a 
fine Tilth, he dug Trenches with a 8 pade, and 
ſet his Turneps in N ſame with their green Heads 
Won, which now began to ſhew their Seed - ſta ls; 
and leaving only the green Part above Ground, he 
et his Turneps in Rows eighteen Inches wide from 
each other, and the Turneps at the ſame Diſtance 
in Rows. Here the Farmer made a Differente, 
between ſetting Turneps, or tranſplanting them for 
Seed in this Month, and ſetting or tranſplanting 
hem in November or December. If they had been 
tranſplanted” in either of theſe Months before 
che Seedling-Head had appeared, he would have 
Nat off almoſt all the green Head ; but, when he 
tranſplanted his Turneps in this Month, he cut off 
none of the Seedling-Head; and, if he left any of 
the broad Leaves on, he knew they would de of 
Courſe, and the Seedling-Part only grow on and 
fouriſn; he kept the Turneps clean Pougbelk after- 
| F wards, 
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were cut down, he kept a 


capital Turneps out of the Sheep- field into this, but 


and the great Quantity of Seed, are moſtly governed 


Summer, 1742, proved a very dry one. 
Stalks, as will, as it were, glew up the former, and 


may, in Caſe of a rainy Harveſt, prevent its timely 
Drying. There are many Crops of Turneps made 
an End of Eating in this Month, which tempt 


and then plows and ſows the Wheat: ſeed, ſtand 


all over the Top of ſuch a Field for the Rain 40 


The Ub and Bene of Urnept 
wards, e three Weeks before the Seed-ſtal y 
a Boy to watch and keey 
off the Birds, who are exceeding Lovers of this: 
and muſt be diligently watched, if they are prevent; 
ed hurting it. In this Month, Saga having 't 
Piece of freſh Ground, I tranſplanted. ſome of my 


had not fo bulky a Crop, as ſometimes happens ina 
wet Summer; for the Rankneſs of the Seed-ſtalks; 


by warm, wet Weather, whereas the — * 


Soroing Wheat, after Turneps — This is elde 
done after this Month; if it is, the Wheat will he 
late in a green Growth, and thereby liable to 16 
ceive ſuch Quantities of Honey-dews on its Ears and 


ſpot and decay the latter, ſo as to hinder the free 
Circulation . the Sap, and conſequently a full: 
grown Wheat- Ear, beſides expoſing the Corn tg 
the Hazard of ſhort Days and long Nights, which 


many Cbilturn Farmers to give ſuch Ground only (4 
one blowing in Broad-lands, and harrow in Wheat: 
ſeed, without any further Dreſſing or Manure, done 
to it: But he that ſpreads ſuch a Field over with 
rotten Dung as ſoon as the Turneps are eaten off 


far the greater Chance of enjoying a plentiful Crop 
at Harveſt, Others wiltplow ſuch Ground, harron 
in the Wheat-ſeed, and ſpread their rotten Dung 


waſh in its Goodneſs, for preventing. the Roots from 
too great Drought, and the Ground from the .t00 
violent Exhalations of the Sun; but then ſuch Dung 
ſhould be moſt — ſaved from 1 ain 
t 
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J Uſe and Benefit of rumep. 33 
che Kernels of Oats and Barley, Ge. for if Cattle, 
chat make ſach Dung, feed on Oat. or Barley Straw, . 
| the Dung will be infallibly ſtained by the ſame, - 
and then, at Harveſt, the Wheat will be damaged 
with a Mixture of Oats, or Barley, that cannot be 
ſfeparated from it. Others, who ſow ſuch Turnep- 
ground with Wheat-ſced, will do nothing elſe to it. 
| than in Frbruary, or March, to ſow over all of it 
Soot, Oil-cake Powder, or Lime in Powder, &c. 
to great Advantage, if wet Weather timely fol- 
lows. 5 3 
| How a Farmer ſowed Wheat on Turnep-Ground in 
| this Month, with the double Hertfordſhire Plough. — 
| This was done on the T ty Be Day, in an 
 incloſed gravelly, loamy Field, as ſoon as the Tur- 
neps had been eaten off with Sheep; for then the 
Farmer, with the double Hertfordſhire Plough, 
| plowed up the Ground into Broad-lands, the ſame 
Way it laſt lay in, by which he diſpatched a great 
deal of Work in a little Time, while fair Weather 
laſted ; and then he immediately harrowed in his 
Wheat - ſeed. Thus he thought he enjoyed a great- 
er Conveniency in the Uſe of the double Plough, 
than a fingle Plough 3 becauſe the double one 
plows narrower Thoroughs than the common ſingle 
| Plough does, which breaks the Ground finer, 
and is certainly much better for the increaſing the 
Crop of Wheat. But there is a further Uſe of the 
double Plough in ſowing of Wheat-ſeed, as I am 
ige —8 Rs 
De further Uſe of the double Plough in ſowing 
beat. ſeed.— If a Crop of Turneps grows in the 
(Cbilturn Country, on a moiſt loamy Land, fo that 
it be not ſo wet as to require Wheat to be ſown in 
chree or four-bout Lands, the double Plough will 
do this excellently well; but there are two Sorts of 
double Ploughs, in reſpect of the wide or narrow 
1 Placing of the broad Board. When it is employed 
e 1 "TM 
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broad Lande thy broad. Bond is 6 NY 
widet than the double Plough i is, that i is deſi igned to 


plow two-bout ' Lands ; $4} it is this "aſt, 1 


here writing of, for plowing ſuch Ground, to make 
it lie drier and "ſweeter than when it is. plowed, byg 


ſingle or double . in Broad- lands: And, in⸗ 
deed, it is ſo good a Way to ſow Wheat-ſeed in 
two-bout Lands or Ridges, that, at. this Time, 1 


know a great Perſon who ſows almoſt all his Wheat: 


ſeed at this, and other Times of the Year, in ng 
other Form, than in theſe two-bout Lands, with 
the narrow double- Plough, although his 17 85 
Fields are for the moſt Part a grape ag tens 
and lie very dry; either of which double Ploughs 
L furniſh any Perfon with to any Parts 'o Great-Bris 
tain, or elſe-where. . : 

How an incloſed Field, confi ing of 1 Sorts of 
Earth, was plowed * with a double Plough, and ſowed 
with Wheat in this Month. A Field that was 


ſown with Turneps, and took ſo well as to become 
an excellent Crop, encouraged the Farmer to ſow; it 
with Wheat in this Month. Now this Field was 


compoſed of three Sorts of Earth; a Gravel, a 


Chalk, and a loamy Mould. The Chalk * 


Mould were ſo mixed together, that in Hertfordſhire 


we call ita Maumy Earth, and the gravelly Part was 


intire of itſelf. But, notwithſtanding he Diverk; 


ties of Soil in one Field, the Ground in general, by a: 


good Houghing of the Turneps, and the great and 
full Cover of their Leaves, became very hollow:; 
and therefore the Farmer ventured to ſow this Field 


with Wheat as ſoon as the Turneps were eaten off 


and that by the double Plough, which, at two Bouts, 
made a compleat four-thorough Stitch, by turning 
four very narrow Thoroughs or Furrows of Earth 


on the Wheat-ſezd, which is one great Perfec- 


tion of this valuable Plough ; for, by this Plough, 

the Wheat is not in ſo much Danger of being burk 

_ in this TY as It is when plowed oy 
g 


+4 So awsn a * 


E | Bent Pp. 37 
n Lge Pig he Now 5 ka A Turnep -field 

is thus to be ſown in two: bout Stitches or Ri | 

the laſt Btoad- land Thoroughs muſt be firſt. filled 
in, and the Ground plowed. a- erbſs the laſt Way it 
| was plowed in before; and, where, a full Crop of 
| Turneps happens to be, there is no great Danger of 
having a good Crop of Wheat. 

| The Quantity of Wheat ſeed that is to bt ſom in 
this .Month. an each Acre. The Wheat-ſeed, that is 
ſown in this Month, muſt be more than when it is 
ſown in September or Ofober, becauſe, by being 


ſown ſo late, it will not ather, nor. branch like 


| that ſown ſooner, when a Peck leſs upon each Acre 
Jof Ground was ſufficient, Now, therefore, two 
W Buſhels and a half, or ſomething more, Thould be 
| the Quantity ſown on an Acre. 

|  Sowing Wheat-ſeed in this Month, after Turns, 

or on new ſtocked up Wood Ground, — That Tur- 
W n<p-Ground, that you give but only one Plowing to 
for ſowing it with Wheat, be ſure to plow it as 
| ſhallow as poſſible, that you do not bury (as we call 
it in Hertfordſhire) the Sheeps-dung,. by too deep 
= Plowing ; if you do, you cannot expect a good full 


= Crop of Wheat; and not only thus bury the Seed, 


but the ignorant Ploughman may likewiſe, if de 
WW plows his Ground too deep, turn up a raw Earth, 
chat will ſtarve the Crop, inſtead of nourifhing it, 
and thus deceive his Maſter, to his great Loſs. 05 
this Account, it alſo ought to be carefelly obſerved, 
in the plowing up any new ſtocked or broken up 
== Wood Ground, or where Baſhes, or other Tru 
ry, that grew near Hedges, have been grubbed up, 
_ which we call Hedge-brows ; I ſay, if a ſilly Plough· 
man, in ſome Sort of Earths, ſhould p plow! too ed. 
be may, perhaps, meet with a crude Clay, a poor 
We Gravel,*chalky or ſandy Bottom, that may prove ſo 
ſterile, as to yield a lean Crop of Corn at Harveſt. 


But in Caſe an unſkilful Ploughman ſhould be-guil, 
ty of ſuch a * and cauſe ſuch a Damage, the 
= ſamo | 
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fame Ground may be plowed e 
after the Crop of Wheat is 0 
one, or more Plowings, ft may . pre 
ſowing it again with Wheat-ſeed, 35 lame Seas 
ſon; and then, if he manages right, and re 
larly plows up the Virgin 87 Earth, that he rt 
Time plowed in too deep to do good to the Wheat- 
crop, the Farmer, very probably, will ſtand a 
greater Chance for obtaining forty or fifty Buſhels 
of Wheat on one Acre, than he did before. In 
ſhort, let what I am here, going to advance. become 
a ſtanding Rule in 3 up ſuch Ground, viz, 
Plow no Ground into Broad-lands, beyond or deeper 
than its natural Goodneſs, for then the Crop will 
complain: Nor plow Stitches or Ridges too deep, 
for then they will not lie W ſo wel as om. 
ſhallower . 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Plowing uþ Mole e or Ant- Hill, 


AHE excellent Uſe and. Benefit of the Ant-Hill 
Plough. — This Plough is made with Elm 

2 Aſh, in the Shape of a Harrow-ſlide ; its two 
Sides are made of Elm, about five Inches ſquare, 
and in Length three Feet ſix Inches each Side, and 
the Breadth or Width, between Side and Side, is of 
the fame Dimenſion ; to which are fixed two wood» 
en Handles, of five Feet fix Inches in Length, the 
Whale being faſtened together by four upright 
wooden Standard Pieces, = Foot each in Length, 
that ſupport two croſs Bars at Top. In this Plough 
there is a long iron Cutting-knife, very well ſteeled, 
faſtened at Bottom croſs the Plough, three Inches 
wide, of a circular Make, with a little Point ſtick- 
ing out in the . — like a Cheeſe» 
Knife? l 
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ce Pig wp Miele Abt 39 
1» WW Knife : All which is to be drann by a Now of ſin- 

gle Horſes; the Chains or Traces of the hindꝶmoſt 
or Phill-Horſe are put on an iron Hook, drove into 
each End of the Side- pieces, and done ſo compact 
and ſtrong, that it will cut through any Mole or 
Ant-Hill, that is not too broad for the Knife or 
Cutting- iron, as few or none are; and is of ſuch ex- 
traordinary Service, that it will cut off many 
Banks or Hills in one Day, and more than twenty 
Men can do with Hand-tools. Now, therefore, you, 
ho own ar. rent Land peſtered with theſe Mole or 

Ant-Hills, may, if you are wiſe enough to be your 
own Friends; get your Ground clear of them, at a 
mall Expence and Trouble, even for a Trifle 


w. 7 PO 1 
* 25 : 
% $I 
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wil Wl Charge, in Compariſon. of the Loſs they every 
cp, rear cauſe 3: nay, I believe I may affirm it for 
hoſe Truth, you will be great Gainers. by it, for the 
+ Earth that ſuch Hills will produce, if they ſtand 
— thick, will pay, for Aught I know, more than twen- 
0 ty Times the Money you lay out in thus clearing 


your Land of theſe Excreſcencies, if it is mixed 
with Lime and Dung, and ſo made a valuable Com- 

poſt, for dreſſing either plowed or meadow Ground, 
for four or five Years together, which ſuch a Com- 
pvpoſt will not fail to do; and longer, if the Notion 


. of the Middleſex Hay-Farmers is true, who inſiſt on 
byes: ät for an experienced Truth, that if Lime, Pond, 
and er Highway Sullidge and Dung are mixed together, 


and lie till it be rotted, and turned twice or thrice, 


* it will (if laid thick enough on) dreſs their Meadow 
the Ground for ſeven Years, before ſuch an Aſſiſtance 
igt RN” worn out. But this is only one Way of diſpoſing 
geb, of the Ant-Hill Earth, Others, as ſoon as they can, 
oght Z after being cut up, lay the Turf and Mould of them 
led. in ſeveral Heaps, and burn them to Aſhes, which 
ches they ſtrew about the Graſs- ground for improving 
ick. it. But, let a Perſon make Uſe of the Hills in any 


Manner, they ought to be cut up, and the Place 
e * —; 
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fame Ground may be Pa Ge ain preſer 


Sides are made of FE] 
and in Length three Feet ſix Inches each Side, and 
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after the Crop 0K Wheat is 0 5 d el 
one, or more Plowings, it may be pre par ; 
ſowing it again with Wheat-ſeed, the ſame 825 


ſon ; and then, if he manages right, and ba 
aft 


larly: plows up the Virgin better Earth, that he 


Time plowed in too deep to do good to the Wheat- 


crop, the Farmer, very probably, will ſtand 4 
greater Chance for obtaining forty or fifty Buſhels 
of Wheat on one Acre, than he did before. In 
ſhort, let what I am here going to advance become 


| a ſtanding Rule in f up ſuch Ground, viz. 


Plow no Ground into Broad- lands, beyond or deeper 
than its natural Goodneſs, for then the Crop will 
complain: Nor plow Stitches or Ridges too deep, 
for then they will not lie rogether ſo ET as Ls 
Muy 3 
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1 Pur excellent Uſe and. Benefit of the Ant-Hill 


Plough. This Plough is made with Elm 
and Aſh, in the 12 of a Harrow-ſlide; its two 
about five Inches ſquare; 


the Breadth or Width, between Side and Side, is of 


the ſame Dimenſion ; to which are fixed two. wood- 
en Handles, of five Feet ſix Inches in Length, the 


Whale being faſtened together by four upright 
wooden Standard Pieces, = Foot each in Length, 
that ſupport two croſs Bars at Top. In this Plough 
there is a long iron Cutting-knife, very well ſteeled, 


faſtened at Bottom croſs the Plough, three Inches 
5 wide, of a circular Make, with a little Point ſtick- 
ing out in the Middle, . like a Cheeſe» 


Knife 4 


— 


Phang up Mole or Ant-Hills,) 39 
Knife: All which is to be drann by a Row of ſin- 

gle Horſes; the Chains or Traces of the hindmoſt 
or Phill-Horſe are put on an iron Hook, drove into 
each End of the Side - pieces, and done ſo compact 
and ſtrong, that it will cut through any Mole or 
Ant-Hill, that is not too broad for the Knife or 
Cutting- iron, as few or none are; and is of ſuch ex- 
traordinary Service, that it will cut off many 
Banks or Hills in one Day, and more than twenty 


* Men can do with Hand-tools. Now, therefore, you, 
0 who own or rent Land peſtered with theſe Mole or 
SY Ant-Hills, may, if you are wiſe enough to be your 
FM: own Friends; get your Ground clear of them, at a 
eper Winall Expence and Trouble, even for a rifle 
wil harge, in Compariſon. of the Loſs they every 
cep, Year cauſe; nay, I believe I may affirm it for 
hoſe | Truth, you will be great Gainers. by it, for the 
0 Earth that ſuch Hills will produce, if they ſtand 
— thick, will pay, for Aught 1 know, more than twen- 
i ty Times the Money you lay out in thus clearing 


your Land of. theſe Excreſcencies, if it is mixed 
vith Lime and Dung, and ſo made a valuable Com- 
poſt, for dreſſing either plowed or meadow Ground, 
or four or five Years together, which ſuch a Com- 
svoſt will not fail to do; and longer, if the Notion 
of the Midaleſex Hay- Farmers is true, who inſiſt on 
ät for an experienced Truth, that if Lime, Pond, 
or Highway Sullidge and Dung are mixed together, 
and lie till it be rotted, and turned twice or thrice, 
it will (if laid thick enough on) dreſs their Meadow 
Ground for ſeven Years, before ſuch an Aſſiſtance 
is worn out. But this is only one Way of diſpoſing. 


Ki of the Ant-Hill Earth. Others, as ſoon as they can, 
ogh f fier being cut up, lay the Turf and Mould of them 
led. n ſeveral Heaps, and burn them to Aſhes, which 
chez they ſtrew about the Graſs- ground for improving 
- 1- it. But, let a Perſon make Uſe of the Hills in any 


Manner, they ought to be cut up, and the Place 
| Ge T ſowed 
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Herbage may be preſently recbvered, "end! the 


ting through any Banks; and which your Plough 


oe”; , 0 
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ſowed with one Sort of Graſs-ſeed or other, aa | 


Owner receive nothing but Gain by this ſuperlative 
Piece of good Huſbandry, as the prudent Gentle- 
man has undertaken to do, to en I. wrote 1 
re of che en Leer. 2 12701 


8 7 R. ; oo £ e ot F i 
** Fun myſelf, an Author, that hat fi 


7 5185 me to take all Opportunities to fo eavour 
making good my Pretenſions, which are to intro. 


duce the readieſt and cheapeſt Way of managing 
Farming Affairs 3 a notable Branch of which fa 
be performed by the valuable Mole or Ant-Hill 
Plough. Now ſome of theſe have been made weaker 
or ſtronger, as the Bulk and cloſe Situation of the 
Banks require: On this Account, I have been ſo 
fortunate to meet with one ready made to my Hand; 
that was beſpoke by Mr. , the Lord Wet 
Park-Keeper, of a great Strength, both of Wood 
and Iron, fo that I found it unneceſſary to put you 
to the Charge of the extra Plough I e 

you ; for all the Parts of this Banking-plough ate 
ſo ſtrongly fixed, that you need not doubt its cut 


man may do, by heaving; up, or lowering the two 
wooden Handles of this Plough, for then the long 


broad Cutting-knife will cut deeper or ſhallower, 


But the Truth of this Sort of Culture, is to cut all 
ſmooth and even with the common Surface; and, 
that it may effectually do ſo, the Knife is extraordi- 
nary well ſteeled; and when it grows blunt by much 
Wear, it muſt be taken out of its Frame (for it B 


made for this Purpoſe) and ground; then you may 


proceed again, without fearing it will be too ſoon 
worn out, for ſuch a Plough is capable of plowing 


or cutting up Thouſands of Acres of theſe Excrel- 


ſcencies, 


e > OR 
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Of Plowing up Mole or Ant-Hills, 47 
ſcencies. The Seed, I mentioned to you for ſowing 
on the Places where the Banks ſtood, I could not 
| get, for; after riding ſeveral Miles, I was anſwered, 
All was fold; Pleaſe, therefore; to take common 
Hay-ſeed, and ſow inſtead thereof, which will nor, 
| indeed, come up fo ſoon as this Sort, nor bring up 
| an intire Crop like this; becauſe, in the fornier, 
there are Mixtures of ſeveral Sorts, whereas this is 
all clean, and laſts for ever, with good Huſbandry, 
I delivered the Plough at Market. ſtreet, to Mr. 
Benjamin Carter, on Monday the 18th of April, and 
charge you for it, the very ſame Price that Mr, 
L—7 was to pay for it; as follows: | 


1 Bill for 4 Banking-Plough, delivered 16 My. 
Carter, by Order of Mr. 


ME TEE 1 
For the Wheeler's and Smith's Work for Fi 
the Banking-plough — 9 3& 
For Carriage of the Plough five Miles 3 _' 

to Market-ftreet | to 3-0. 
'or Mr, Ellis's Trouble in riding 4 


FA 
I 


nul Miles after Seed, buying the 
Plough, and accompanying it to 
Marketeſtreet | 


1 


2:7 0 2 
__ - ated, tw. tie 


— | 


Total 2 10 41 


Thus, Sir, I have ſent you the Account of Char- 
s, preſuming you will not allow me leſs than a 
uinea for my Time and Trouble, for 1 had the 
ry ſame Sum for the laſt Plough. And as to the 
irteen Shillings you left with me as Earneſt, 1 
ve paid it in Part of what is due to the Wheeler 
ad Smith, as Mr. Carter ſaw me do at his Houſe; 
chat there remains now due, in all, only One 
ound, Seventeen Shillings, and Three-pence Halſ- 
any, which, if you will pleaſe to order the Pay- 
= = VU ment 


5 much: obliged to you; and, if any Thing occurs, 


Mitter, ſee my Modern Huſbandman for the Month 


an Opportunity to enter other Places, and propi- 
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ment of to me and the Tradeſmen, I ſhall be very 


' wherein I can be any Ways ſerviceable to you, you 
may freely command, N N A 
4 e - N 
4 Your moſt obedient bumble Servant, 84 

4.21 5. Sram 
P. S. Sir, this excellent Plough will cut up more 
Banks in one Day, than twenty Men can do with 
Hand-tools ; and, if you burn the Banks or Hills, 
it ought to be done with all Expedition, leſt the 


Ants, or Piſmires, infect the Parts where they are 
carried to : But for a more copious Account of this 


BEANS Mol rm... 


of February, and which I am at this Time writing 
for the Preſs. fd. x. 5 wl 
A further Account of the Uſe of ihe Banking: 
plough.— Before this Plough was invented, Gen- 
tlemen and Farmers made Uſe of the thin Iron- pla- 
ted Shovel, which, by the Help of a Man's Foot, 
would cut the Turf of a Mole-bank or Ant-hill, in 
. four or more Parts, which it threw back, to give 
Room for cutting out the Core of the Hill; then the 
Flaps of Turf were turned down again, ſo that no 
Graſs, or very little, was loſt, by this Method; 
but then the Piſmires would breed the very next 
Seaſon, and ſo on, till they raiſed another Bank or 
Hill im the ſame. Place; and, for the Core of Earth 
thus taken out, they would directly throw or ſpread 
it about the Meadow, and thereby give the Ants 


gate their Species; which was a chargeable, tedi- 
.ous, and wrong Way of clearing Graſs-ground cf 
. theſe Hills, for, by the Cover of the Flaps of T wn 


| the: Piſmires were protected againſt killing Froſts, 


_", 
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ang uþ Mole or. | 


the Beaks of Birds, and other Vermin z whereas, 


by cutting up the Banks ſmooth. and even with the 
Surface, the Froſts can enter, and the Birds come 


at to devour many of theſe pernicious Inſects, whoſe 
Piſs and Dung are of ſuch a corroding poiſonous 
Nature, that it burns up the Graſs about that Part 
of the Hill, that lies moſt expoſed to the Sun, ſo 


that the Owner loſes a conſiderable Deal of his 


Graſs, when ſome are ſo ſilly as to believe they get 
the more by having theſe Hills ſtand in their Feed- 
ing Grounds : But this is not all the Miſtake ſuch 
Graziers are under, for there is another they are 


| likewiſe under, on Account of the Nature of 
Ant-hill Graſs, which is certainly an unwhalſome 


Sort, made ſo, as I ſaid, by the Piſs and — of 
the Ants; and, for a Proof of what I here aſſert, 
let but any Perſon open one or more of theſe Banks, 
and they may eaſily ſmell the great Stink that pro- 
ceeds from ſuch a Place of Taint, which may oc- 
caſion, for Aught I know, Diſtempers in thoſe 
Beaſts that feed on them; but there is a further In- 
con veniency attending Grounds run over with theſe 
Ant or Mole- hills, and that is what I am to 


How a Gentleman's Feeding-Ground was damaged 
by Mole or Ant-hills, and how cured. — A Gentle-. 


man, Owner of a large incloſed Feeding-graſs 


Ground, had an infinite Number of ſuch Banks 
ſtanding in the ſame, that were ſo big and cloſely 
ſituated, that his fattening Oxen were obliged to 
make Roads to paſs and repaſs to their Feeding be- 
tween the Ant-hills, inſomuch that, in a very wet 
Seaſon, they would ſtick up. to their Knees in ſome 
Parts of this flat Ground, to the. great Damage of 


their Owner; for by ſuch wet, dirty Travelling, in 
a Place where Cattle ſhould walk dry, and lie 
clean at their Eaſe, their Appetites were leſſened, 
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* their Thing pap | much eee 3 a 
0 Owner w 8 wy 1 we at laſty 
$ became ' opened, - and he this Ploughy | 
2 in ene, Ground of . ae 
Gtaſs-Wens, and which, to make the beſt Uſe 0 
he had Men to follow the Plough with Forks, t 
gattter up the Turf-part, and lay it in Heaps 5 
pet; and When it was ſuffieiently rotted, the Owner 
had it ſpread over the whole Meadow, and it fer- 


ttilliſed it to a very great Degree for many Years} 


| beſides thickening the Surface. and hereby cauſing 
the Ground to hie drier than it did before, which 
| | was moſt certainly a wifer Choice, than conſuming. 
the Turf by burning it to Aſhes ; but, if a Perſon 
will burn ſuch Turf ro Aſhes, it is eaſily dot 
by putting a few Sticks, Chips, or other Fuel, 
der a Heap of it, and when Hm the Turf uni 
Mould will preſently burn fo free, that unleſs lined, 


or increaſed by laying more Turf or Moyld on the 
Outſide, the Fire will quickly makeits Way through 


the Heap; and therefore it ſhould' be kept in as 
much as poſſible, till the Fire reduces the Turf and 
' Mould to Aſhes. ' Which ſhews the good Conduct 
of the Gentleman I wrote the Copy of the before- 
mentioned Letter to, who told me he has three hun 
dred Acres of ſuch Ant-hill Ground in ſuch a Con- 
dition as this was, before it was cured by this chea 
ſerviceable Plough, whereby the large Bk the 
Ant-hills now ſtand in, will become a pure eyen 
Graſs-ground, that will return the Owner far bettet 
| Crops, both in Quantity, in CoAveniency for theCat- 
tle's Walking eaſily to and fro, and for their Feeding 
on a fine healthful Graſs, to their great Improve- 
ment, and his Profit. Hence, then, I would ob: 
ſerve, how wrong thoſe Gentlemen and Tenants are, 
who ſuffer Abundance of theſe Ant-hills to ſtand in 
their Meadow Grounds Year after Year, till ſome 
rl ſo bis, as to become near a Cart-Load, when 


taken 
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that is thus peſtered with theſe Ant-hills, affords not 
only leſs Graſs by Abundance, than a clear, ſmooth 


become a delicate Grazing i one, and fit for either 


ee | 


ing, Setting, and Drilling of Horſe: beiks ſeed, \ 
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D Seaſons, as may appear by the bald 
hid — Tops of ſuch 2 This, 
therefore, is to give Notice, that T furniſh this ex- 
cellent ſtrong Banking-plough,” to any Perfon, at 
the Price before- One . ſhould be got 
Time enough in Readineſs, to in cutti 
Banks in February, March, April, or May, pe up 
deed, at any Time of the Year, rather than ſuffer 
their Damage any longer: For all Graſs- ground, 


Surface 3 bur ſuch Graſs is both unhealthful and 
unpleaſant to the Cattle that are forced to feed on it. 
Who then would have ſuch unprofitable Ground 


Feeding or Mowing, muſt be their own Enemies, 
if they refuſe a Cure for i ir, by this famous TC. 
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c H A P. 1v. 
of Plowing and Sewing Horte Beans. 1 


wha and Sowing Horſe-beans in this pale of 
Ayleſbury.— About St. Paul's Day, the 
'Þ Twenty-fifth of this Month, is the ſet Time for 


| their Beginning to ſow Horſe-beans 3 in the Vale of 
Ayleſbury, and other ſuch low Places, if the Work 


ther favours their Purpoſe, and hold the ſame Work 

all February. Now there are ſeveral Ways of Sow- \. 
which, in this and next Month, I intend to be very ; 
particular i in giving Accounts of. But as February 


is the Month or Seaſon, wherein the greateſt Part 
pf this Work j is _ [ ſhall refer my chiefeſt En- 


largements 


largemerits on” the fame till then, and only he 
take Notice of the Ayle/bury-Vale-Management, Thi 
this fertile Vale; whore their Ground lies ab 
one Poſture of Ridge and Thorough, they never; 
can plow a · eroſs, but ſupply that by Wan 
and Caſting down their _— Earth at different: 
Times, as the Caſe requires. When they are 10 
ſow it with Horſe-beans, it is done after a Wheat 
or Batley-crop, and then, as I ſaid, they begin? a- 
bout, St. Paul's Day, to ſow their Bean-ſced in tao 
Forms or Methods. One is in the Broad- call 


Way, and is performed by the Seed. man's Sowing . ch. 
the Seed by his Hand Baden, out of the Seed: m 
cot he carries about with him; and this he does in to 
a double Manner, or what we call Sowing twice in a to 

Place, thus: He begins Sowing, within a Yard, for 
or little more Diſtance from the Ridge of the Half. fre 
acre Land, and walks, or rather ſteps along, fot bei 
his Feet are ſomewhat a Guide to his Hand in the the 
Throw : When he is come to the End of the gt 

Land, he returns, ſtepping within a Yard, or little Pa 

more, of the Outſide of the ſame Part of the Half- IC 

| acre Land, ſowing another Croſs- caſt over the laſt an 

_ Caſt, whereby Half of the Half-acre Land is com- He 

| pleatly ſown with Bean- ſeed; and then the Sower tr 
proceeds to furniſh the other Half-part of the Half. ph 
acre Land in the ſame Manner he did the laſt, till all ſet 
the Ridge-land is finiſhed, by ſowing over it about be 
rwo Buſhels of Bean-ſeed 3 which being done, he wh 
begins to plow the Horſe-beans in with his Foots thi 
plough, that is drawn by a ſingle Row of Hort eve 
either by Ridging up the Earth, or Caſting it wh 
down; but the latter Way is moſtly followed, And Be 
when this Work is attended with what the Vale» Shi 
men call a right Seaſon, which is, when their black for 
Earth works very clung and heavy, they ſeldom of 


fail of having great Crops. And, indeed, chis is the 


beſt Way of all others, as being the cheapeſt and 
ſooneſt 
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| which ſometimes: ruin their Crops 7 
notwithſtanding all the Art and Labour they can 
uſe. For which Reaſon, the late Invention came 
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up of ſowing Horſe-beans by a Drill Inſtrument, 


| made ſomewhat like a Wheel - arrow, which fol- 
| lows the Plough, and drops the Seed at regular 


Diſtances, which are covered by the Turn of the 
next Thorough or Furrow the Plough throws on 


them. Thus, by Sowing one Thorough, and 
miſſing the Breadth of another, the Sheep have Room 
to — and repaſs, to eat up the growing Weeds. 


to break the thready deſtructive Hale-weed, and 
for giving the Sun more Room, and the Air a 


freer Paſſage between the Rows, for cauſing the 
better Kerning of the Bloſſoms, and diſcouraging 


the Breed of Inſects. And where a Farmer thinks 


fit to hough his Beans, he may, as they do in ſome 
Parts of Middle/ex, uſe a ſuitable Horſe- break, as 


I ſhall in next Month give a particular Account of; 


and alſo, at a proper Time, ſhew how a Crop of 


Horſe-beans may be ſaved from the venomous de- 
ſtructive Breeding and Feeding of the black Dol- 
phin-bug or Fly, even after they have ſeized and 
ſettled on the whole Crop; which will conſequently 


be of vaſt Service to the Vale Country in general, 
when on prove by this, they are delivered from 


this Field-peſtilent Inſect, at a moſt cheap Rate, 
even for the Expence of one Man's Day's Work, 
who is thereby capable of curing an intire Acre of 
Beans in one Day; and ſure the Charge of one 


N Shilling, or eighteen Pence, cannot be well grudged 


for ſo great and ſo good a Service, when an Acre 
of Horſe-beans, if they are a full Crop, ſometimes 


Pays almoſt, if not quite as much, as an Acre of 
Wheat. Thus, if a Crop of Horſe.beans can be 
E „ — 0 delivered 
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ſor their two areh Enemies, the Hale or 
Hell- weed; and the Dolphin Black- bug or Fly. 
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Crop, if the Ground'is in tolerable Fleatt, and hb 


: Weeds, the 
vent the exceſſive Charge 
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ſhew the Skill of ſome Farmers, as it relates to 


cold Earth. But when the hardy Horn- grey Hog: 


fore, 1 in ſuch a chalky Soil, whether the preceding 


ddivered from rs or Moen odd theſ 
dus Inſects, there is little Danger of u "full 


ficient Quantities of Rain fall in the enſuing Sum. 
mer to further their Growth. 1 haye only to add 
Here, that, by this good E of keeping the 
Bean- land clear of the Thiſtle, Curlock, and other 

enefit does not end here; for then the 
Ground may be eaſily preſerved and kept clean 4 
gainſt the next Wheat or Barley Seaſon, and io pres 
and — e that many 
Vale - Farmers ſuſtain by the Mul tplich thoſe of Weeds, 
and their Seeds growing _— os va 
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Of Sowing Hog-peaſe, | i 7 x 


1 Sowing Hog- peaſe in chalky and other 4 } 
Soils in this Month. — In this Chapter, I ſh 


their Sowing of Hog:peaſe in this Month; which, 
to do, I am to obſerve, that the Peaſe, ſowed it 

this Month, ſhould be the - moſt hardy Sort of a 
others, and the Soil a very dry one, ecauſh the ſe- 
vere Froſts, that generally happen now and here 
after, would kill a tender Pea ſowed in wettiſh of 


pea is ſown in a chalky Soil in January, notwith- 
ſtanding the cold and wet Weather that may fol- 
low, and cauſe their Heads to look reddiſh, and 
pe yet this good Property attends them int 
uch a Earth, that they will recover again as ſoon as | 
the Weather becomes calmer and warmer. There- 


. 


Crop wis Vein ef Barley 


a Man ſprains the Peaſe in, out of his Hand, in'a 
che FR 8 


in chalky Ground, — In this Tenant's Farm, he had 
chalky and loamy Earths, that lay in different Si- 


HRT To» —-—᷑ 7 Eras 


ingly : Firſt, in his chalky Soil, that By neither 
too deep nor too ſhallow, he took this Method in 
Plowing and Sowing it : He firſt ſowed Half his 
Horn-grey Hog-peaſe, all over the Ground Broad- 
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3 . * 


his Home through a chalky Field, to Wendover. 
in Buckinghamſhire, he ſaw one Half of it ſown with 


Peaſe in the Broad-land Way, and the other Half 


were a better Crop than the Broad-land Peaſe, which 
made him endeavour to account to himſelf for the 


chalky Field had but a ſhallow Surface, or Staple 
of chalky Earth, it was the Opinion of this Far- 
mer, that, as the Ground was gathered up by the 


owed therein, had a Fund of looſe Earth, ſuffici- 
ent to ſtrike their Roots deep enough into it, 
and draw therefrom ſo free Nouriſhment, as in- 
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tuations, which obliged him to ſow his Peaſe accord- 


caſt, and when he had fo done, and plowed them in, 

he ſowed the other Half of the Seed all over the 
Ground in the rough Condition the Plough left it, 
and harrowed all in, and fo it was finiſhed : Send. 
ly, As this Farmer (as he told me) was walking from 


of the Field in Two-bout Lands or Ridges; and 
what was here moſt remarkable, the Ridge-peaſe 


Difference: And that was thus, viz. As the whole 


Plough in the Form of a Ridge, the Hog-peaſe, - 


Thorough or Furrow made by the Plough, and l 
then the Plough turns the next Thorough or Fur- 
row of Earth upon them, and ſo on, throughout 


was \ r Barley, it matters not; the! 
Farmer here - ſows his Peaſe either Broad-caft, to — 
the Quantity of three or four Buſhels on an Acre, 
and plows them in, with the Foot or Wheel-plough, 
which Way faves the Charge of a 'Sower : Or elſe | 


; | 


How a Farmer ſowed bis Hog-peaſe ſeveral Nr, 


Wet can * Groweh, . b d 8 Peaſe fawn itn. 
Btoad- lands. Now, as the Bottom or une 
-  - of this Field is a whitiſh, hurlucky, ſtony Earth 
or very hard Chalk, it reſiſts the thready capillary 
Roots of the Peaſe from ſtriking or entering into it, 
when, they are ſown in the Broad-land Faſhion, for, 
in this Poſture, the Surface or Staple lies in the 
ſhalloweſt Manner poſſible; and undoubtedly thi 
was the Reaſon, why. thoſe Hog- peaſe did no 
proſper fo well that were ſown in Broad-Iands, as 
thoſe did that were kt in Ridges. And therefore, 
this Farmer took the Flint —.— this firſt Sight, az 
he walked through the Field, and n ſow . 
eld his chalky Field with Hog - peaſe in Ridges, in 
Imitation of the other, to his great Profit; and he 
ſays, he is reſolved to follow this Way of ſowing 
: his Peaſe in this Month in Ridges of two Bout 
where the Chalk lies very ſhallow. 
How the ſame Farmer ſowed his Hog:-peaſe, a new 
Way, to great Profit, in bis loamy Land. — As the 
chalky Ground is one of the thorieſt Sorts, a loam 
Earth is ſtiffer, yet not ſo ſtiff as Clays, and a 
therefore requires a Management adequate to in" * 
Nature; which this Farmer thought to be ſo, when, 
at ſoon as he had done ſowing his Wheat-crop in 
OXober, he directly plowed up his Whear, and laſt 
Barley-ſtubbles, and laid the Earth all in. Broad- 
lands, to remain in this Poſture all the Winter, t 
ſweeten and ſhorten it againſt the Time he was 1 
ſow it with Peaſe, which was in this Month, and 
then he begun thus: Firſt, he harrowed all the 
Land even, and then directly, with the narrow 
Two-wheel Wheat-feed Plough, he made we: 
ry ſmall low Bouts, which left a Thorough or Drill 
on each Side every little Bout; and, as he made 
Bout, a Seed's- man followed the Plough, and ftrain- 
ed or ſprained the Hog-horn Grey-peaſe out of 
Hand; and, when all de Field was finiſhed, he Fay 


wn WY, Few, ther Former [rod bis Hog-peaſe, how! = 


10 very little in his ſowing of Peaſe in a loamy Soil 
. from the laſt, for this, like him, plowed his Land 
in very ſmall, low, narrow Bouts, but did not ſow 
de [his Peaſe the ſame Way; for, as the other had a 
ng Seed*s-man to ſprain his Peaſe in every Thorough 
or Furrow, this made Shift without an extraordina- 
ry Seed*s-man ; for, after all the Field was plowed 
with a very narrow e into ſuch Bouts, the - 
?lough-tnan ſowed the Seed-peaſe Broad-caft all 
over the Field, in Order for theit Falling and Lodg- 


11 ing only in the Thoroughs or Drills. But this Way 
ui not ſo clean a one as the laſt, where the Seed- 
cn, eeaſe are fown by ſpraining; becauſe ſome of the 
in Seed is apt to lie on the Ridges, and then the Con- 
1 equence is, that the Peaſe will, by the Harrows, 
ade pulled into the Drills or Thoroughs in an irregu- 
er Manner, which leads me to take Notice here, of 
2 e beſt Way of all others to ſow Peaſe of any Sort, 


and that is by the Drill- plou gg. 
| How Hog-peaſe may be ſown to the Truth and 
preateſt Advantage, by the Three-wheel and Pulley- 
trill Ploughs,,> Notwithſtanding what I before wrote 
df thejdifterent Ways of ſowing Hog-peaſe, none of 
them can be ſaid to be ſo good and regularly ſowed, 
is when they are ſowed out of the Hopper of the 


% | hree Wheel Drill-plough, becauſe the two broad 
1c oards of this Flooghy, three Wheels, and the 


is 7 
i 


another, in the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, | and compleat- 


[or AA of, re Fen to guide 5 oe keeps tig 
Share 'ffom pong Of er than the Plonghman 
rould Babe it. And, at the farne Time, the Breadth | 
the Drill is ſo adjuſted by the Width of the twp 

toad Boards and Share, that the Depth and Bread 

of it are, 1 8 irs 7 to 13 77 4 

nſions. Likewiſe the - y the 

He Turn of the third Whew, 17 kept "te 
of the Hopper in am Lanner; ſo that, by 

OH 990 Mathematical Mate 6 of this profitable . Ma- 
ine, the whole Frame of it, 19 its Work, ate 

ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that one Part. anſwers. to 


elt Order of all other Drill-ploughs I ever met 
with. And what is further very remarkable, in oh 
Make of this ſerviceable Inſtrument, is, that it de- 
ſerves to be called a Make-haſte Plough ; for, as it 
is drawn on Wheels in a fine Tilth Earth, it dif. 
patches a great Deal of Work in a little Tiche, 
which thus intitles it to be eſteemed by the Farmer 
as his Jewel-plough ; and the more, for the ſeyeral 
Sorts of Work it may be employed in, as in, the 
Sowing © of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peaſe, 
Tbetches, Tills, St. Foyne-S cd, Clover, Trey-foll 
Turnep Seed, Cole - Seed, Canary-Seed, Woad and 
Wold-Seed, and many others, too tedious to met: 
tion here, chiefly by Hel of three or four different 
ſized little Shifting Wood: boxes, of about three In» 
ches Diameter each, that coſt a meer Trifle of 
Charge; which raiſes a Reſentment. in me, againſt 
my Wks: Farmers, for flighting and even ridi- 
culing new Inventions, that - not correſponed wil 
their ſordid Humours, and thus make it a _m 

difficult Work for an Author, to give ſuch a Dt 
ſcription of any new, though That. ſerviceable ; an 
Inſtrument, as to introduce it into Uſe with com: 
mon Farmers, in any reaſonable Time. On which 


very Account. it is, that ſeveral new, cheap, and 
| Pra 
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Conception of their great 
| Cuts T” Deſcriptions in my 


2 


then = great * S of them 


| le, an 
hae, at laſt 413 ſome of our e rational 


hſb, of their infinite Value; and which will 
dn be the Caſe of the Britiſh Farmers, if they 


ate not more 7 for the Time to come in 
| making Trials of this, and other Ploughs, Horſe- 


breaks, and Tools of Huſhandry, which I have, 
and can, introduce more, in ſo plain a Manner, 
that a mean Capacity may have à ready, and.caſy 
ice, by 455 public 
8, as they are in 
Practice with ſome few of the more knowing Fart 
of Mankind, who, endeavour to. promote their own 
and their Nation $ Intereſt. To which, I muſt add, 


that it does not a little ſurprize me, to find that the 


more learned and richer Sort of Men, I mean, the 
Landlords of Farms, are not more ready to bring 
the Three-wheel Drill, or Pulley-plough, into their 
Tenants Practice, for the Sake of their own Inte - 
reſt; for it is certain, that one, or both of theſe 
Pay- rent Ploughs, will enable the Farmer to pay 


his Rent, when another ſhall break, Who never 


uſed. it. A rare Example of this I hinted in my 
former Works, when J mentioned the Generoſity 
of Mr. Clements's Landlord, who was ſo zealous for 
his own and Tenant's Good, that he not only made 
a Preſent (as I was told) of this compleat Three- 
wheel Drill-plough, but ſent it him by near a hun- 
dred Miles Carriage, which is the Diſtance from the 
Place of the Plough's Make to the Farm. And 
what is alſo very commodious in the Invention of 


theſe two Sorts of Ploughs, they are commodioufl 
fitted for different Soils. The Wheel Drill- lough 
1s proper for dry Loams, Gravels, Sands, and L 
Chalks: "Ti Pulley-plough, that e che 5 
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plough (notwithſtanding it was a very 
the Wheat, or Bar 
_ Faſhion, for there is no 1100 


; double Service to their Owners, I very lately ſent 
one of theſe Pulley Drill-ploughs to a Gentleman in 


1 2 I furniſh at a reaſonable Price to any Per- 


for working in 
A fer Loams, that the bel 

a can, ai is here very ſerviceable to 
og Barley, Oats, or any other Sort * 
age Con or Grafs-ſeeds,. Er. out of, as the 
Wheel- plouy 1 does: 'by ſhifting i its little Boxes ac- 


8 ly : It will ally perform in looſe Sands, and 
C)umalks, and Loachs, w great Profit, but is not 
wade to penetrate ah F e hard Earth, fo 

clever as the T ren wha Drill-plo 0 

Inventor of this Pulley-plouy 
| ha 


10h Lun, A 

Fot a vaſt Crop of Oata, lat r, 1742; b. Sol 

ing the Seed 25 of the Hopper of 1. N. ley⸗ 

Sum- 

mer) in Drills that it Wade ſo doſe together; that 

ey, or Oats, or other cloſe-ſown. 
to grow in the Broad- land 
ng can be well per- 

3 between the Drills wy Mr ſuch cloſe-lyit Coty 

but only where Peaſe, or Beans, Sc. are fown in 


Grain, ſeems alm 


ſuch diffant Drills, that this Pulley, or Wheel Drill- 


lough, may afterwards be made to ſerve, inſtead 


5 b. a Hörſe break, to looſen the interval Earth, and 


prepare it for moulding up the Roots by Hand- 
oughs, which makes both theſe ' Drill-ploughs of 


Scotland, who was wiſer than Thouſands of our Eg 
liſh, in conſidering his own Intereſt, by mos 
his Land with this famous Machine; that, as 1 
faid, not only ſerves to plow and ſow, but harrows, 
or gathers the Earth up on the Drill at the ſame 
Time, by two fixed little Irons at the Arſe of the 
Plough 3 and, as I before obſerved, ſerves like« 
wiſe for a Horſe-break afterwards—— Which 
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— are 5 © Ways of 1 anank Peas. 


| crops 3 but of this, more in next Month, when 8 


other Sorts of Peaſe may be ſown- different, in their 
reys, Which | 


| Natures, from the Horn, or Wind/or-g 


are N two N oe thatan are 1 in * . 


: B+: : 70 1 oh 


OY Thee, or Vale, or Ta. 
F "Herches, 10 Burde early.— —Þ Ease, we 
call them Thetches, that be ſown for 4 


ear y Crop about Michaelmas, and then they a 
called J/inter-Thetches, becauſe of their early 888 


ing, and Feeding Sheep and Horſes in the Spring- 


time, for which Uſe, they are exceeding profitable, 
as coming at a Seaſon, when all other green Meat 
is very ſcarce: But the Thetches ſown at that Time 
of Year are a hazardous Undertaking, for I knew 


l 

Ms IR” 
b- * 

— « 1* 


mas, and he ſucceeded to his Wiſh, by having a 
very early Crop of them. But, on a ſecond At- 
| tempt, the following Year, at the like Time of 
| Sowing them, he loſt the whole Crop þy it; for, 
| though they made a fine e all the next 
Winter, which was a mild one, yet, at Candlemas, 
they were killed by the Violence of froſty Weather, 
ſo that he was diſcouraged from ever Sowing them 


ſelf to a later and ſafer Way, which was, to ſow 
them in this Month, _ . 
Hu Thetches may be ſown to great Advantage, 7 on 
ſeveral Accounts. — Firſt, if you ſow Thetches in 
October, November, December, or ſafer, in this 
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one of our top Farmers ſow them about Michael. 


| afterwards at that Time of Year, and betook him- 


Month, in a Chiltyxn Country, ſow three Buſhels 
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leſs Quantity, and then they will be but equal'ty 
two Buſhels and a Half, fown'in March or April; 
For, in theſe two Spring Months, the 'Thetch is, in 
a Manner, out of the Power of violent Froſts ; and 
the more, as it is, in its own Nature, a hardy, bot 
Vegetable; yet not ſo hardy, as to be Froſt-proof, 
hen it is a very ſevere and long one, which ſeldom 
happens at that Time of Year. Now there is a Win- 
ter large Thetch, and a ſmall Lenien Thetch, The 
firſt Sort are fold in dommon at High-Wickbam 
Market, in Bucks, and at other Places, The laſt 
are much ſown about Warminſter, in Wilts, where 
they call them Lenten Thetches, being a ſmall, round 
Sort, ſown in March or April, and ang e called 
by that Name, and generally return a very great 
Crop. If any Perſon have a Mind to ſow the ang 
Winter Thetch, they ſhould do it in a Gravel, 
Sand, Chalk, or other dry, warm Soil, and where 
ſuch Land is ſcreened from the Fury of North and 
Eaſt Winds, by a low Situation, or by tall, thick 
Hedges, or Wood; for, if a Farmer ſhould be {6 
indiſcreet to ſow the Winter Thetch in a Clay, ot 
other wet, cold Soil; or, in a Gravel, Chalk, 
or Sand, that lies full bleak, and expoſed to the 
Power of a*North, or Eaſt Wind, he has Reaſon 
to fear the ill Conſequence of loſing his Crop of 
T _— it, Secondly, Thetches may be ſown 
in divers Manners and Forms. In Vale, clayey, t 
wettiſh Grounds, they may be ſown, and the 
e in, as they do their Wheat-ſeed, on thel 
idge, Rood, Half. acre, or Acre-lands: Or al 
the Thetch-ſeed may be harrowed in on the rough 
Ground, as ſoon as the Plough leaves it. And here 
the Thetches, ſown in this Month, will be of the 
| arg Service for Staking the Cart and Ploughs 
Horſes, in April or May, in common Fields, as 
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very uſually. done by ſome of the conſiderate Huſ- 
bandmen, who can foreſee -the Want of this deli- 
cate Horſe-food,' before they feel it. And though 
they feed on the green Thetch in ſuch an open 
Field, where Wheat, Barley, or other Grain grows 
Juſt by them, yet, by their being thus confined: to 
the Length of their Tether, or Baſs-rope, they may 
ſafely truſt them abroad in the Night, as well as 
the Day: Or, where a Perſon can conveniently ſtay, 
longer for Feeding his Horſes with them out of the 
Rack in a Stable, they may be mown daily for this 
Purpoſe, and ſo on, till they be in Kid or Pod, 
and thus cauſe a great Deal of good Dung to be 
made moſt Part of the Summer, and yet daily work 
the Cattle by ſuch Food, with little or no Corn- 
meat beſides. In our Chilturn Country of Heriford- 
ſhire, we ſow the Thetch at ſeveral Times, in or- 
der to enjoy its green Food at different Seaſons; 
and, therefore, ſow ſome in this Month, ſome in 
next, and ſome in March; for, as our Country is 
for the moſt Part incloſed, we-enjoy that Privilege 
which the Vale Open-field Farmer cannot; for 
here we can feed our Horſes, our Cows, and our 
Sheep, with green Thetches, in the incloſed Field, 
lat their Liberty, or mow them, and bring them 
Home for Feeding the Horſe and Cow under Co- 
ver. And, for theſe Purpoſes, we ſow Thetches in 
ſeveral Forms, as the Soil is more or leſs dry: If 
it is a gravelly Loam, chalky Loam, ſandy Loam, 
or an intire dry Loam, we generally harrow the 
Seed in; if wettiſh, we ſow the Thetch-ſeed in 
Two. bout Lands, the Firſt for Mowing or Feeding, 
the Laſt for only Feeding in the Field z and thus we 
make Uſe of the green Thetch, till it begins to 
kid. In ſome Parts of Middleſex, where it is not 
properly a Chilturn nor Vale Country, but of a 
middle Nature, between them both, they ſow them 
in three, or four, or ſix, 4 eight Bout-lands, as 
| their 
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is the beſt Way e 

Thetch- Seed in Drills made as cloſe as poſſible d 
| one another, the Mould and Farth, Ellie on the 
Seed in a moſt looſe Manner, will eaff 
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their Ground” "Yes wetter; « or "Wer, oy enjoy t 
Thetch in different Marmers, as their Convenieticy 
Vill let them; or where the Land is free of large 

Stones, and lies commodious for the Uſe of either 

of the Drill-ploughs,' Thetches may be ſown out ff 


either of their Hoppers to great Profit; and, indead, 
all others; becauſe, by ſowing 


let ou 
the tender Head of the Thetch, and 51 it to 
great Degree, by the Waſh of Rains, and aſter ward 


very much ſecure their Roots from the roo fee 
Heat of the drying Sun Beans: But, for further Mull 


trating the great Value of the Thetch, take the fol 


lowing Account of it. 


How a Farmer, by the Intlementy of the Wath, 
had but a poor Crop of St, Foyne and Clover ah 
and how he ſupplied their Loſs by Thetches,— 
Farmer I Kg very well, for he rents a Farm 0 
a hundred Pounds a Year, but about a Mile dil 
tant from Gaddeſden, _ wh "og miſſed Mowiy 
a full Crop of St. Foyne Ha Clover, he wu 
neceſſitated to have Reb to the | erin 


| Thetches, for herein lay his laſt Hopes of ſupp 


the Loſs of his two Artificial Graſſes, and cheek 


"uſed his beſt Endeavours to obtain a full*Croj 
them: Accordingly he plowed up an Oat-ſtut ib 
very early, and, * lain ſome Time, he hu 


rowed it, dunged it all over, and plowed it in; 
then on the rough Ground, as the' Plough left it, I 


ſowed the Field ( which was three Acres) with 


Thetches, at the Rate of two Buſhels on each Att, 
for they were the ſmalleſt Sort of all, which th 


Farmer harrowed in; and, though an extraordifin 


dry Summer ſucceeded, yet he had a vaſt Crop d 
them. Now, two Acre of the three he mo) . 


ys by 


| > Of Thetches, er Vetches, en Tures 59 
green, and gave them to his Horſes in the Stable 
from Time to Time, which ſupported them very 
well under their Plowing 3 but the third Acre he let 
remain growing, till the Thetches were between green 
and ripe, and then cut and made Hay of them, by 
only turning the Swarths three or four Times with- 
out putting them in Graſs-cocks, or Heaps. And,. 
on the tenth Day of March, 1742, the Horſes were 
eating this very Thetch-Hay out of a Rack in the 
Stable as a dainty Food; for the ſmall Corn, that 
was among the Straw or Hay of the Thetches, did 
him a ſignal Service in ſupplying both common, 
natural Hay, and Oats, or Beans. But there is a 
further Advantage accruing to a Farmer by the 
Growth of Thetches. By he 5 1 
How a full Crop of Thetches adds to the Strength 
| or Heart of the Ground. The laſt mentioned Crop 
of Thetches, even in the dry Summer of 1742, 
was ſo large that, if they had not been mown green, 
it was thought by good Judges, they would have 
rotted upon the Ground, before they could have 
been mown for Corn, Now this furious Growth of 
the Thetches happened on ſeveral Accounts: Fiyſt, 
he gave his Oat-ſtubble two ſeveral Plowings, which 
brought the Earth into a fine, looſe, porous Condi- 
tion, Next, he dunged the Field well, which till 
added to thoſe maſterly Qualities of fining, looſen- _ 
ing, and fertiliſing the Earth, and giving the infant 
Thetch an eaſy and free Paſſage for its Head into 
the Air; and then, by the Helpof Rains and Dews, 
the Thetches ſoon cover their Roots, and the whole 
Ground, which keeps it moiſt and hollow, kills moſt 
Sorts of Weeds, and greatly enriches it, by prevent- 
ing thoſe Exhalations from the Sun, which very much 
tend. to the Impoveriſhing of the Earth; and thus 
the Field, while it was producing a large Crop of 
Thetches, was getting daily more and more into 
Heart, by the great Cover they brought on the 
2; WM Ground, 
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60 Of Thetthes, or Vetches, er Tares) © 
Ground, and thereby fitted and . red it ſor 
Turnep or Wheat- crop to ſueceed this Theteh- Crop 
for a full Crop of Thetches is eſteemed to be 
good as a middling Dreſſing to the Lanc. 
The Nature and Uſe of Thetches.— The green 
Thetch, mown and given to Horſes in Racks, i 
an excellent Soiling for them, will fat them very ex. 
peditiouſly, and is one of the wholeſomeſt of Veges« 
tabſes to this ſerviceable Beaſt. A Mare fed on them, 
a few Days, will be ready to take Horſe, A Cow 
fed on them, in Field or Houſe, will give Abun- 
dance of Milk, and fatren at the ſame Time. No. 
thing exceeds the Feed of the green Thetch for ſudden 
Fattening of Sheep, making Ewes fatten Lambs 
a great Pace, and if Store-ſheep are fed on this green 
Thetch, it will cauſe them to dung and ſtale very 
much in the Fold, to the great Improvement of the 
Land; on which Account, either Fat or Store-ſheep 
may be kept in the Thetch-field, even till it is in 
Bloſſom, and a little Time afterwards; in ſhort, I 
feed my Plough-Horſes with theſe green Thetches 
or Vetches, and find they work under their Feed 
with Pleaſure 3 but, after the firſt Mowing or Cut- 
ting of them, they do not rally, as we call it, i. . 
they do not grow again to much Profit. There are 
ſeveral other beneficial Uſes that Thetches may be 
put to; bur I ſhall refer the Writing on them to 
another Opportunity, and only add here, that when 
Thetches grow into a thick Crop, they require good 
Weather to dry them in ; therefore, thoſe who ſow 
Thetch- ſeed late, are in the wrong of it; for I have 
known ſuch forced to mow them for a Corn-crop in 
September and October, before they could venture 
to cut them down for the Rain, and then they prov- 
ed good for little; for a Crop of thick-grown 
Taetches is very hard to get dry, after being tho- 
roughly wetted, But I cannot finiſh my Account 
of IThetches here, becauſe it is neceſſary I _ 
5 | | Uſe 
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0 Thetches, ar Vetches, or Tares 6 
further write on the Thetch, for its great Service,» 
not only for feeding Cattle, but for preparing Land 
to be ſown with Turneps, Cole - ſeed, or Wheat, and 
therefore ſhall proceed as follo us 
How à Farmer ſowed Thetches with the double 
Plough,,— This was done by the famous Mr, Gle- 
niſter, who firſt brought the Uſe of the excellent dou- 
ble Plough into Herifordſbire, about the Year 17303 
| and. it was on the twenty- fourth Day of January, 
that I ſaw him hold this Plough, by N in 
Thetches, on Wheat-ſtubble Stitches, after a Man, 
who went before it, ſowing the Seed; which this 
Plough excellently well performed, by plowing the 
Seed at one Bout in a Two- bout Ridge - land, that 
covers all from the Beaks of Fowls, and the Severity 
of Froſts; and here the Seed lies in ſuch a Poſition, 
that the Rains may waſh down the top Earth on 
the Roots to fertiliie their Growth with the greater 
Expedition. Now, when Thetch-Seed is ſown in this 
{ Poſture, the Ridges are commonly harrowed after- 
wards, twice in a Place long-ways, to fine the top 
Earth and give the Thetch the freer and eaſier Room 
to come out; and, if they are ſown thick enough, 
= they will kill Weeds, mellow the Ground, and be- 
come a good Preparation for Sowing the ſame with 
Turnep, Cole, or Wheat-ſeed, after the Thetches 
are eaten off; for here the Thetches cannot be well 
mown, becauſe the Earth lies in an uneven Form; 
and, therefore, Thetches, when ſown in Stitches or 
Ridges, are commonly ſown for Horſes, Cows, or 
= Sheep, to eat them green, at their full Liberty, in 


in an incloſed Field : But whether Thetches are ſown 
re in any Form, or for to mow or feed, it concerns the 
Wo Farmer's Intereſt to ſow the biggeſt Sort of Thetch- 


ſeed he can get at this Time of Year, for ſuch will 
come up ſooner, and grow faſter, than a. ſmall 
Theteh; and this good Property attends the Sow- 


ing 
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better Chance. of receiving the great Benefit of Was 
_ ter-faod,. than thoſe Therches that are ſown. later. 
and therefore they are in the leſs Danger of being 
buried (as we call it) or being ſo incloſed in dry 
Earth, as to be hindered coming forth in due Fime, 
But, for further Diſcovering the great Value of the 
Thetches by it, take the following Account. "4. 
*. How: a Farmer plowed up an. old St. Fayne Lay, 
with the double Plaugh, and ſowed the ſame Ground 
direfly with Thetches, to a great Aduaniage.— The 
before mentioned Mr. Glenifter is my particular 
Acquaintance, and a Farmer who lives at this Lime, 
1743, in Herifordſbire; and the Perſon I am going 
to write of is another, who lives in the Chilturn Pars 
of Buckinghamſhire; both celebrated Artiſts in Hu 
bandry, who occupy large Farms, and make Uſe of 
two Sorts of double Ploughs; a very ſtrong, heavy 
one, and a more light ſlighter- made one, as the W 
is they are employed in: Beſides which, each of 
theſe Farmers keep and uſe three or four other Sorts 
of ſingle Ploughs, that they may be compleatly fur- 
| niſhed with the moſt neceſſary Implements, of all 
others. Now the laſt mentioned Perſon is one who 
is Owner of chalky, gravelly, and clayey loamy Sojls, 
that lie in high and low. Situations, in ſeveral inclok 
ed Fields, and therefore is obliged to plow with 3 
different Plough that will. beſt anſwer to the Earth, 
and Corn fown therein; and, having had a chalky, 
loamy Field lie under St. Foyne Graſs, ſome Tears, 
till the Graſs was in a Manner worn out, he took 
this Courſe, to make the beſt of his Ground, vis 
In this Month, he plowed up his St. Foyne, chalky, 
loamy Field with the ſtrong Double-ſhare Plough, 
by fix Horſes, that went three double, by which he 
plowed up very narrow Thoroughs, or Furrows, in 
this ſhort, ſoftiſh, chalky Soil, that proved a e. 
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more Thoronghs in 4 Field, than ary of the fivgle 
Ploughs cat, and la ys them much evenet, and bet. 
ter, for the Reception of the Seed, and Nowiſhing 
it afterwards; and when all the Field was thug plow- 
ed into Broad- lands, he harrowed three Buſnhels f 
Thetches on each Acre, and they throve fo faſt, by 
the Freſhneſs of the new broken up Graſs- lay, that 
he began to mow the green PThetch-Crop in Hr, 
for feeding his Plough and Waggon-Horſes with it, 
out of a Rack in the Stable, and ſo cantinued Mow- 
„ 
May; when they were thus all mown off, he 
plowed the ſame Ground firſt into road lands, 
with the Two wheel ſingle fallow Ploagh, and 
| when the Land had lain in this Poſture a little 
Time, he harrowed it all thoroughly fine,” and 
then directly hacked it acroſs the laſt Way of 
Plowing, ſhattered the Earth, and reduced it 
into a powdered, porous Condition, fit for ſow- 
ing it with any ſuitable Grain: And when the Field 
was thus got ready, he went to Watford Market, 
and bought a Parcel of the white '£/ex Roading- 
Peaſe, at five Shillings a'Buſhel, which being a ſmall 
Sort, a few of them went a great Way, in Sowing 
this Field; and the further, for ſowing them in Drillis 
at three Feet and a half Diſtance; and at the ſathe 
Time he ſowed Turnep-ſeed in the Interfpaces be- 
tween the Drills of Peaſe, which furniſhed the whole 
Ground with Seed, and then made one Harrowing 
once in a Place ſerve both. Afterwards, when the 
Turneps and Peaſe were got big enough to hough, 
he made one Trouble ſerve for all, and houghed both 
Peaſe and Turneps before he left off. But this 
great Improvement of thus ſowing this St. Foyne 
Field with Thetches, and Peaſe, did not end here; 
for after he had drawn theſe forward ſown Turneps, 
"2 ; and 
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of Auguſt to Farmers, and others, for their culinary 


Uſes, to a conſiderable Profit, and had cut up and 
inned his Pea-crop:z he plowed the ſame Ground di 
rectly, and, about Michaelmas following, fowed it 

with Wheat; that, likewiſe, paid him to his Satif 
faction, by the large Quantity of Wheat he reaped 


. . | Remarks on the great Advantages that accrued td 
this Farmer, by 'ſowing his St. Foyne Ground with 
Thetches, for a firſt Crop. The Peculiarity of this 
Farmer's Management, I think, deſerves ſome A. 

nimadverſion upon it, in Order the better to induce 

others to imitate the fame good Huſbandry, . Fig, 
then, I am to remark, that this Farmer, by Plow- 
ing up his St. Foyne Field, and Sewing it with Thetches 

Peaſe, Turneps, and Wheat, deftroyed the perni- 

cious ſmall red Worms; at leaſt, he ſo wounded 

| ſome, killed others, and diſcouraged the reſt from 
aſcending and lying near the Surface of the Earth, 
by often plowing, harrowing, and houghing, that 
his Crops of Peaſe and Wheat grew in Safety from 
the uſual Rapine of theſe Reptiles ; which formerly 
had done ſuch Damage to a Crop of Wheat ſom 
on a Graſs-lay by this very Farmer, that he took 

Warning this Time by his own Fault to prevent a. 
nother, for he loſt, as it was ſuppoſed, by the Worm" 

gnawing the Roots and Blades of his Wheat, twenty 

Pounds in one Year ; and which, very probably, 

would have been his Caſe again this Time, if he had 

not altered his Meaſures; on which Account, he wal 
certainly very right in Sowing his firſt Crop with 

Thetches; becauſe they are naturally bitter Vege 

tables, and ſo diſagreeable to the Worm, that it i 
ſuppoſed it would hardly make a ſecond Bite. 

But, befides the Worm, I have ſhewn, in my for 

mer Works, the Danger, on another Account, of 

ſowing Wheat as a firſt Crop on ſuch a Gwen 
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ceeds the Breed: of Smut, or the Crop's being ſtruck 


1 


top falls domn, by the great Strength of the freſh 


very right in his Contrivance of ſowing Thetches, 


9 
. 


Crops off the ſame Ground, in about a Lear and a 
Half. Let I cannot ſay that he carried on his Im- 
Provements ſo. far as he might have done, for it was 


poſſible, nay very feaſible, to have gained a fifth 


ediately after his forward Turneps and Peaſe had 
been got off, and then harrowing in Turnep- 
ced directly on the ſame, which might have become 
very gainful Winter-crop for feeding Sheep or 
ows With, and then in this Month have ſet on a 
Wheat-crop to a great Advantage; becauſe the 
eeding of Sheep on the Turneps would have dreſ- 
ed the Ground, and brought it into ſuch Heart, as 
d cauſe the Wheat to run up a - pace into a great 


a 


[ 
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Is, or more, profitable, 


40 


Earth, which would bring dn ſuch a luxuriant Gromtb. 
as. to induce the Misfortune: So that the Farmer was 


Turneps, Peaſe, and Wheat, which was getting-four 


rop in that Time, by plowing up the Ground im- 


;rop 3 or, inſtead of a Wheat - Crop, a Barley- crop 
ight have ſucceeded, and perhaps been altogether 
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cle” or Neſt teh Freed and. harbour: Worms. ſecurely 
in, ſes this chalky hollow Earth to he ſo 
Wheat cangot;;ſtand faſt in it; from whence pro- 


[ 


by Mill-dews, or blighted. in a dry Summer. And. 
Pe wer, obe happens, then in Carte the When. 
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0 Plowing fir Oi. 1 


| -HY January 4 the beft hs Ploviy 
VV © Chilturn Gon for Sowing it with OM 
Thi is che capital Month in the whole Year ot 
Plowing all that Chilturn Ground into Broad - and 
that you deſign to ſow with Oats, and which, #4 
Preparation towards it, you opened the Broad. ia 
Thoroughs, to lie and ſweeten in November fal. 
The Benefit then of thus plowing Ground in thi 
Month, to ſow it with Oats in next Month, ct 
March, is, that the Froſts will ſhatter the Surface 
of it, and thereby hollow and ſweeten it ſo, that 
there will be a much greater Crop, than if it'wa 
neglected, and only plowed but once juſt before Sow. 
ing. The Snow alſo and the Nitre of the At 
contribute very much towards, this Tmprovernent 

You, therefore, that will give your Chilturn Land, 
that is a Wheat or Barley Stubble, but one Plowing 
for Sowing it with Oats, ought, at furtheſt, to ploy 
it up in this Month, and jet it lie till the latter End d 

February, or Beginning of March, before you ſom it. 
y ſome Chilturn Farmers think ir the beſt Wy 
to give their Land two Plowings, for Sowing, it will 
Oats.— Others plow their Ground for this Purpok 
in this Month, in Order to plow it up again in net 
Month or March, and then ſow it immediately af- | 
ter with Oats, as accounting it better Huſbandry, 
than to ſow Oats on only one Plowing in all, for 
that the Earth, by ſuch two Plowings, not only be- 
comes finer and ſweeter, but many-of the Weeds 
are either killed, or very much checked in their at- 
ter Growth. A Matter of great Importance, that 
ought to, be ſtrictly regarded by all ſuch Farmers, 
whoſe F ields have the wild Honey-ſuckle, cure 
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Cats-tail, Poppy, Horſe-gould, Gould, Camock, and 
other Weeds growing in them, ſome, or all of which, 
are ſo pernicious to ſome of our old Hertfordſhire 
Farmers that, unleſs they give their Oat· ground two _ 
Plowings, they cannot get a good Crop of Oats ; 
becauſe, with only one Plowing, the Weeds would 
grow ſo rampant, as to cripple and keep under the 
Growth of the Oats; but ſuch double Plowing is not 
here meant ſo to affect a ſandy, or looſe chalky, or 
a raſhy gravelly Ground as that a Farmer is neceſ- 
ſitated to plow. ſuch. a Soil twice; no, that perhaps 
would do more Harm than Good. It is the ſtiſſer 
Sorts of Loams, and clayey Grounds, that moſtly 
deſerve ſuch a double Operation. 
How neceſſary. it is io plow. Ground twice, where 
Clover is to be ſown among Oats. — About Chafſon, 
a Pariſh that lies in the Chilturn Part of Buckings 
hamſhire, where ſeveral of their Farmers ſuckle their 
Houſe-lambs for a London Market, they give their 
Wheat, or Barley-ſtubbles, always two Plowings for 
Oats, when they deſign to ſow Clover among ther, 
which is what is very commonly done here; and! 
when the Oat- crop is got off, they let the Clover- 
crop remain but one Year z and, when they practiſe 
this good Huſbandry, of making a fine Tilth of - 
their Land, by theſe two Plowings, they ſeldom 
ſow more than fix, or eight Pounds Weight of Clo- 
ver-ſeed on one whole Acre. IIS 
| How two Farmers ſowed Oats in this Month, and 
had great Crops.— This is a very unuſual Thing, 
but theſe two Farmers would boldly venture ro ſow 
their Ground in this Month with Oats, n Order to 
nave their Crops off very early ; accorflingly, they 
lowed their gravelly clayey Grounds with black Oats, 
and had a great Return at Harveſt, for, as it luckily 
happened for them, the dry Summer of 1741 ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in their Favour, that they had ſeven 
Quarters on an Agre of black Oats : However, at 
| | K 2 | belt, 


a 


2 if. a hand ed Foy Time bad yoo closen Fe 
Sowing, and met the young Blades of the Oats 
. would have been a Wonder, if it had not killed them 
How another Farmer repared a tweltiſh Loam, for 
Sowing it with Oats in February.-— The Field ec 
rained a-wettiſh loamy Land, that lay in Wheat: 
| ſtitches, or little Ridges, compoſed of two 
which is a common Poſture for Ground to lie In, 
either ſowed with Corn, or when it is under a Pie. 
paration for being ſown with Corn; particularſ in 
the Counties of Heriford, E ex, and ſome Parti d 
Suffolk, &c. where the Earth is wettiſh, becauſe, 
this Shape, it lies in a moſt dry Order. Now, a Far- 
mer iritending to ſow theſe Wheat-ridges with Oats 
in this Month he plowed five of theſe Ridges int 
one Broad- land with the Two-wheel fallow Plodgh 
and, by the Plough-man's Art, plowed them all 
down, by making ſeventeen Thoroughs'or Furroꝶʒ 
to one Broad-land, and fo on, till all the Field was 
thrown into Broad. lands, of nine Steps broad each 
Land, and thus it lay till February, when the Farmer! 
harrowed i in Oats, without rowing: the Ground = 
more. 8 
Plowing for Oats in A yleſbury Vale, Middleſe, 
and in ſandy Lands — In the Vale, ridge, tiff 
blackiſh Loams, or rather clayey Loams of Vale, 
they ſeldom ſow any other Grain than Wheat, Beans 
Barley, or Thetches ; and therefore are at no Tri 
ble in this Month for preparing Ground to be ſom 
with Oats in February, If they do ſow any, it 
only on on@Plowing. The Cafe is much the ſame 
as to the Size-lands of Middleſex : And, if any ov 
Oats. in ſandy Lands, they give the Ground ol 
one Plowing, and, at the ſame Time, ſow and 1 
row in Oats. a 
Thrafhing out Oats.— Do not keep Oats to 


Jong i in the Barn, unthraſhed, fag Mice and Ras 
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kat theſe firſt, | 


love theſe and Wheat | 
beyond all others, Barley being rather too hard a 
Grain for their Bite, and Beans, and Peale, and 5 
Thetches, not agreeable to their Palates. I know 5 
a great Farmer ſo obſerving on this Account, that 
he thraſhes out his Oats betimes for Sale, and, in 
their Stead, has his Beans, or Peaſe, dried and ſplit, 
if they are not dry enough before; then, with theſe, 

mixes his Beans or Peaſe with it, 


he buys Bran and mi 
for his Horſes Food. 55 


Oats cut into Coaff for Feeding Horſes, — A great 
Farmer in our Parts, whoſe. large Farm conſiſted 
moſtly of Plowed- ground, ſeldom had Hay enough 
to feed his Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, which Be- 
fect to ſupply, he made Uſe of Oats. to cut into 
Chaff, thus: The Chaff-cutter's Way was, to 
take a large Handful of Oats in their Straw, and put 
them upon ſome Cavings of Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
or Peaſe, that he firſt placed at the Bottom of the. 
long Cutting-box, which being pulled altogether 
| forward to the Knife, by the forked Inſtrument, as 
the Cutter wanted them, he made an excellent Chaff 
of the Mixture, that in a great Meaſure ſupplied the 
Place of Hay. Others take Wheat-ſtraw, and lay 
on the Bottom of the Box; next, they put a Layer 
of Cavings on that, and then another Layer of 
| Whear-ſtraw over both, which, being pulled for- 
ward as they are wanted, are cut altogether into 
good Chaff. Thus either of theſe Compoſitions 
will afford a Farmer ſuch a Manger Subſiſtence, as 
| will prove a hearty, Feed, eſpecially for his. Plough 
and Cart-horſes ; and is what every Year comes un- 
der my own Practice, notwithſtanding I am Maſter 
of ſome fine Up- land Meadow-Ground, as moſt is 
in England ; but, by Means of my thus Cutting 
Chaff for my Cattle, I am enabled to ſell the great- 
er Quantity of Hay for Feeding Deer with, as I. 
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Ken up Wood- ground: Or when we take-up Earth, 
from under Hedges, to mix with I ime and Dun 
or Chalk, or Aſhes, for making, a rich Comp bol. 
to dreſs and improve Arable or. Grafs-ground. wil 
the ſame, it is beſt dope in this Month ; ;, becauſe 
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of good Huſbandry with us, in, this Month, ts 


was, may have the 


that will employ a great deal. of the Vertue of the 
thick; and if they are blighted, or hurt by falling 


in this Month — This Man began ſowing. Oats in 


| plowed them in, ſaying, He would not be carched 


Crop; for, tho? he rents a Farm of ſixry Poundsa 


every Lear, 30. But more by reaf ei 


"The : PTY neſt of bret up. Gra 4 155 | 


9 — When there 1 is Occaſion for 9 up fi 
natural Graſs-lay, a St. Foyne Graſe-lay, or new bib 


ſach Graſs-lays, or Wood - ground. are generally 
ſo ſtored with fertile Salts, that they would be too 
rich to venture ſowing Wheat on them, as I hahe 
before obſerved. It is therefore reckoned a Piece 


plow ſuch Ground up, that the Turf or Surface, that 
up, th Time td rot, againſt Oats 
are harrowed in upon the ſame in next Month, for 
Corn will not grow faſt, till the Turf is rectio 
and, by this Means, the new turned- up Mould \ oh 
have an Interval of Time to get ſweet and melloy, 
for the better Reception of the Oats, which is the 
propereſt Seed, of all others, to ſow ſuch Ground 
with; becauſe theſe have a ſtrong, tall Straw and Ear, 


Earth in nouriſhing them, if the Oats are fon 
down, or receive Damage any other Way, the Lok 
here will not be of that Conſe 7 as the Loſs [0 
a Wheat or Barley-crop would. | 
-How'a Farmer ſowed his white Ground with Oabs 
his chalky Ground in the Cbriſimas Holidays, and 


again by a dry Summer, as he was laſt Year, when 
he ſowed them later in 1740, and had a moſt poot 


Ten 


Year, th of ” —— in b challey and gravelly 
Soils, that he fold but "forty: Buſhels in one Fear, 
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0 prepare Land in ps Chilturn Country, 72 
| Sowing it with Barley. in February or March. 
doft of our Chilturn BT are called Tur nep- 
Farms, of hte, by ſome, by Reaſon our incloſed 
Fields and Soil: he for the greateſt Part of them, 
Wproper for this Purpoſe, and gre our F armers 
loſe Application to Tiens their Land by this fa- 
mous Root; which it does in one of the beſt Manners 
of all others, when a Barley-crop ſucceeds a Tur- 
ep-crop, that was well houghed, and the Earth 
of a dry Sort, clear of Weeds, and a full Crop 
Turneps was fed off the ſame: Such Land, Top, 
is beſt ſown with Barley, on only one Plowing 
but, where the Ground is clung, four, and wee: Y 
nen two Plowings are beſt, provided this Work is 
done in fair, dry Weather; becauſe Plowings, per- 
formed in ſuch ,a Seaſon, beſt ſweeten the Ground, 
atter it ſmall, make it light, and kill T witch 
dr Couch- graſs, and other Weeds. Some, there- 
ore, will plow . their. Land for the firſt Time in this 
Month, if the Weather is fine, as ſoon as the Tur- 
eps are eaten off, and plow it again croſs the laſt 
ay in February or March; the firſt Time very 
allow, and the next Time deeper, by which 
Means, the Sheeps-dung will be turned vP, at this - 
ccond Plowing near the Surface. 5 
How 


„ ee bet in, 
Hi a Farmer tried a ne Experiment, y e 
: Barley at /everal Times in one Field, in January, 
Febwary, "and March. I knew a Perſon, ploꝶ 
95 one Part of his 'Turnep-field, as ſoon as the Tune 
 .._, Averecatenoff, and ſow the ſame on one Pio 
with Barley in this Month. And''in”February*he 
did the fame by another Part of the ſame Field 
ſoon as the Turneps were eaten off; and in Marth 
the like by a third and laſt Part of the ſame Field, 
Now this he did to try a Practice, different "fron 
any in the Country WF wy although the Soil of the 
Field was a wettiſh Loam, he had the beſt Crop uf 
the three, from that Seed ſown ih this Month; 
and that, ſown in February, was the next beſt; 
and that ſown in March, the worſt: And all 
this happened by Means of a very dry Summer 
that followed; by which, the two laſt Sowings of 
Barley were deprived of that Moiſture, neceſſa- 
5 ry for the Production of a full Crop of this 
3rain, But this was owing to the Accidents of 
Weather ; for, in ſome Years, the late Sowing of 
Barley proves as much for the better, as ſuch ear: 
ly Sowing did this Lear. I have known a rafhy, 
| ſharp Gravel, ſown with Barley, after Turneps, i 
April, and yet the Owner had an extraordinary great 
Crop, by the Help of the following favourable 
wet Weather, From whence, I obſerve, that, fince 
there is ſuch a Riſque of loſing great Part of a 
Crop of Barley by dry Weather, it highly concerns 
every Farmer throughout the Nation to have Recoutl: 
to the Uſe of my Steeping Receipt, which infallib!y 
increaſes a Crop of Batley in the drieſt Seaſon, and 
then he is not under a Neceſſity of Sowing bi 
Barley- ſeed, either in January, or February, to pte- 
vent the Effects of a dry Summer, and thus perhaps 
be liable to loſe half his Crop; for, if Barley | 
' ſown fo early, and froſty, or extreme wet Wea- 
ther happens, it will turn reddiſh, and much * t 
1 dle 
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| Of P Grund le. 73 
die; wherefore, it is a ſtanding Rule with the Ayle/- 
bury Vale-men, not to begin' Friviog Barley till the 
| ewelfth of March. But, in the Chil:arn Country, 
| we are not ſo preciſe in out ſowing of Barley; for, 28 
we commonly ſow Barley after our Turneps are | 
eaten off, it is ſometimes the Beginning of May, be- - 
fore we ſow it, and then do not much doubt of Suo- 
ceſs, if our Land is fine, and in good Heart, and 
the Barley. ſeed ſteeped and limed, as I have for- 
merly ſhewn, for, in the Chillurn Country, the Far- 
mers ſeldom, or never, make a Tilth for Barley on 
Purpoſe. But the Vale- men, who ſow no Turneps, 
always do: Except the Chilturn Farmer ſows Bir- 
= on a Wheat-ſtubble z then they give it ſeveral = 
Plowings to bring the Earth into a fine Tilth for 
ſowing it with Barley-feed in March, or April, as 
by the following Inſtance I ſhall ſnew. „ 

How a Chilturn Farmer prepared a Wheat-ſtub- 
ble, for ſowing it with Barley.— This is a Practice 
more of late in Uſe,. than ever, in Order to obtain 
a Crop of Barley, for the Sake of its being of 
greater Worth, than a Crop of Beans, Peaſe, Oats, 
or Thetches ; for as the Chillurn Country, for the 
greateſt Part, is an incloſed Country, they are wil- 
ling to make the moſt of their Land; accordingly, 
they account this to be one Way of doing it; tho? 
the Farmer ſometimes catches a Tartar by it, when — 
he does not dreſs ſuch a Wheat-ſtubble Ground 
extreme well; for, if he neglects this, the Barley 
(which is a Grain that draws a great Deal of Ver- 
tue from the Earth) will complain, be a poor Crop, 
and leave the Earth, in a lean Condition; becauſe 
here two Sorts of Crops follow each other, which 
are both reckoned great Peelers of the Ground, and 
therefore it muſt be ſupported accordingly, New, 
to prepare a Wheat-ſtubble for ſowing it with 
Barley, there are ſeveral Ways of doing it with 
the Plough, too tedious to mention here; but, 

as 


| 


74 Of Preparing, 


as the following is a very particular one: 


I ſhall 
here give an Account of #t, viz.— When a late 
Harveſt happens, we are ſometimes deprived of an 
Opportunity to plow up Stubbles for ſowing them 
with Turneps, and then many are tempted to pre- | 
pare ſuch Stubbles for ſowing them with Barley, Thus, 
a Chilturn Farmer, preſently after Harveſt, with 
his Two-wheel Fallow-plough, plowed up a Wheat. 
ſtubble, that before lay in Broad-lands, into Broad. 
lands again: Then, about the Beginning of this 
Month, he bouted it up with the ſame Plough; 
that is, he laid up the Earth in Single-bouts, and, 
at Candlemas, bouted the Land again, in Single- 
bouts, off the laſt Bouts. In March, he back-bout- 
ed the Single-bout down, then harrowed all plain, 
dunged the Field all over, and ſowed and harrowed 
in his Bafley-ſeed 3 which is certainly the quickeſt 
and beſt Way, that ever was invented, for bringing 
Chiltzrn Ground into a fine Tilth, 9 
Plowing Vale Ground for preparing it to ſow Bat. 
ley in March.— There are two Ways that Vale. 
men, in ſome Parts, get Crops of Barley on their 
Ridge-lands. One is, by making a regular Tilth, 
which they begin to do in April or May, and, by 
ſeveral after Plowings, get their Ground fine, again 
ſowing it with Barley in March or April following, 
The other Way is done by Way of a Fee 
and then they plow up the Wheat. ſtubble immedi. 
ately after Harveſt, and, by one, or more Plowingz, 
they get their Ground in a Tilth for Barley; but a 
they perform no Plowing in this Month, for either 
of the Ways of Sowing Barley, I make no Men. 
done. | 
Preparing Ground in Middleſex for ſowing Barley, 
— Here, when they have a Mind to ſow Barley 
(which is ſeldom done) they fallow their Three 
and Four-bout Lands, and plow twice, at leaſt, in 
this Form; afterwards they plow two, three 
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/ Preparing Ground for Turneps, 75 
four. of theſe Size-lands into one Broad-land, and 
| harrow in Barley; but, as none of theſe Operations | 
are performed in this Month, I have no mare to 
write here on this Subject, 7 6 e 


1 — 2 * * I — ns 


r. K. 
Of Preparing Ground for Turneps. 


O prepare Chilturn Clays, or tiff Loams, with 
the double Plough, for ſowing Turneps in June, 
— There are ſeveral Ways to prepare Ground to 
be ſown with Turneps. In Hertfordſpire, we com- 
monly prepare our Fallow-land for this Purpoſe ; 
for then we reckon we do not loſe a Seaſon, be- 
cauſe we get a Crop of Turneps, and a Crop of 
Barley, in one Year, inſtead of a Crop of Wheat; 
and therefore, if you did not give your Land a 
Winter-plowing for this Purpoſe, in November, or 
December, do it at furtheſt in this Month, for the 
firſt Time, in order to make your firſt Stirree in A. 
pril, or May, for the ſame Intention, An Oat, a 
Pea, or a Bean- ſtubble, are the Sorts we common- 
ly convert to this Uſe ; and, for ſo doing, we plow 
the Land, with a Plough, and in ſuch a Form, as 
beſt agrees with its Nature, In this Month the dou» 
ble Plough comes in very ſerviceable, in ſeveral 
Reſpects'z one whereof is, that, about the Middle 
of Zanuary, it will fit your ſtiff Land for Turneps by 
plowing the Braad-land Pea, Bean, or Oat-ſtubble 
into four Thorough-ſtitches, or Two-bout Lands, 
with half the Trouble the ſingle Plough does 
and it is much the beſt Way to lay all tiff Clays 
and Chilturn ſtiff Loams up in theſe narrow Ridges, 
eſpecially where a thin Surface of Mould lies on a 
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76 Of Preparing Ground for Tun 
red, or other Clay, as many Fields 


laid in Broad. lands, the red Clay (which is of a vo. 


knowing Farmers ſtrictly obſerve, as often as they 


eſt Poſture poſſible, for lying dry, and expoſed to 


e Of which there are many Sorts. In Herifort- 
ſgeire, for this Purpoſe, we uſe the Two-wheel Sits 


fred, 


in them with Turneps.— If you have not done it 
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x other Clay, as many Fields do; for, by 
this Means, the Clay, in fome Meaſure, wil tut 
to Mould, But when ſuch a Earth is plowed, -and 


racious, ruſty, iron Nature) will feed on the Mould, 
and convert it, in ſome Degree, to a Clay; which 
is a Matter of ſuch Importance, that many of the 


conveniently can, to plow ſuch Ground in the high- 


the Power of Froſts, that will ſhatter and ſweeten 
it in the moſt exalted Manner, againſt Turnep-ſea- 
ſon. It was therefore, in this Month, that a Far- 
mer living near me plowed, with the double Plough, 
an Oat-ſtubble up into theſe ſmall Ridges, with four 
Horſes in a loamy Soil; and, as ſoon as this Field 
was done, he plowed up another incloſed Field, of 
the ſame Nature of Earth, that was a Peaeſtubble, 
for the fame Purpoſe, both croſs the laſt Way of 
Plowing, by Reaſon, had he plowed the Ground 
the ſame Way it laſt lay in, the old Henting-tho- 
roughs, or Water-thoroughs, would have been apt 
block up, and put the Plough by its Work, 
. 3s | 
Plowing up Chilturn Grounds with the fingle Plough 


ms 


gle Fallow-Plough. In the dry Part of But 
hamſbire, the Two- wheel Wood-chip Plough. In 
Surry, the One-wheel over or under Cheek-plough. 
In Kent, the Two-wheel Turn-wriſt Plough, and, 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, the Two- wheel Jockey: 
plough, Sc. Sc. all for Plowing* up Ground, it 
order to get it into a fire Tilth and Sweetneſs, * 
gainſt June and July, for ſowing it with Turnep 
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Plowing and Dunging Stubbles, preparatory for fm. 
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e Phuing, & c. 7 
Jaſt Month, lay your Dung on either Wheat, Pea, 


* or Bean Two- bout Ridges, and, when it is well 


and ſpread, bout it in, and you will find ita ſingular good 
L vo. Way; and, though it is practiſed but by wy few 
ould, as yet, it will, in Courſe, come into more Faſhion, . 
phich WH becauſe, in this Poſture, the Dung lies, rots, and 
the mellows in the Earth it is ſo mixed with in this 


high Situation, and thus prepares it in an exquiſite _ 

high- A fine Manner, for ſowing Turnep-ſeed in the ſame in 
ed to May, June, or Fuly ; Or, if your Ground lies in 
eeten Broad-lands, plow your Dung in, in this Month, 
-ſea- in Broad-lands, or Round- work, and it will anſwer, 
Far. but not ſo well as in the Bout- poſture. This I re- 
gb, commend to the Practice of Chilturn Farmers, for 
; four in Vales, Cc. this Operation of Plowing in Dung 
Field in two Bout-ridges cannot be performed, I alſo re- 
I, of commend the ſame Piece of good Huſbandry to be 
bble done in the Middleſex Three and Four-bout Size- 
yy of lands, where they ſow Turneps to be drawn, for 
ound either Selling, or Feeding their Suckling Ewes for 
-tho. fattening their Houſe-lambs in this froſty Month, 
1 apt 58 N ö 
'ork, Fe Co „ 

SFP. X. 
[oy Of Plowing in ſnowy and wet Weather, 

mw | | | 
10 HE great Damage incident to the Plowing of 
TS JE Ground in ſnowy Weather — A Farmer was 
gl. at Plow in a ſnowy Time, and, having a great Deal 
an, to do, would go on, and plowed in Snow as it fell. 
* The Conſequence was, that, as he was then ſowing 


Peaſe, the May- weed came fo thick up afterwards, 


» "FF that there was no Peaſe, only a Thetch appeared 
ep here and there, that happened to be ſown among 

the Field-peaſe : But this was the leſſer Damage, 
four for the Ground was made fo ſour, by plowing in the 
ne Snom, that it did not come to itſelf; that is, the 


Far- 
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78 HR of Plug, c. 572 
Farmer did not get it into a fine ſweet Tilth a 


ill the ſeventh Year. Another Farmer would 2 


his Ground, while the Snow lay on it, and came off 
in the fame Manner ; for Snow, when mixed with 
the. Earth, by the Plough, lies a conſiderable Time 
in it, before! it is diſſolved, and in that Time it be- 
comes a Sort of Cement, and ſerves to make the 
Ground cling together, and increaſe its ſour Quali- 
ty, to the great Damage of ſucceeding Crops of 
Grain. Beſides which, in Caſe froſty and chilly wet 
Weather happens for ſame Time afterwards, the 
very next Crop of Peaſe, Oats, or Barley, will be 
certainly a very poor one ; becauſe when the Roots 
are Chilled and ſtarved by Cold, above and below, 
there remains little Hows of Succeſs, . + 

The ill Effects of Plowing up Ground in wet Mis. 
ther, — Next to plowing Ground in a ſnowy Sea- 
ſon, doing the fame in wet Weather, is likewiſe of 
pernicious Conſequence to the Farmer; for although 


it is not ſo bad altogether, as the former, yet, when 


a Journey at Plough is performed in a great Rain, it 

will prove bad enough to him, becauſe all Clays, 
ſtiff Loams, and Gravels will be ſo bound and 
cloſed, that, t the next Plowing, the Farmer may 

depend on ring his Ground pretty well furniſhed 
with Weeds, and plowed up in Blocks, as we call it, 
that is, fo clotty, and rough, that it will be little or 
nothing the better for the firſt Plowing. I am 
Owner of an incloſed Field whoſe Soil is a oravelly 
Loam, that is ſo apt to run into a Conſiſtence, like 
the Batter of a Pan- cake, in Cafe a great Rain falls 
in the Time of Plowing it, or preſently after, that 
we are forced to take ſpecial Care to put off Plow- 


ing it, when there is Reaſon. to ſuſpect a great Rain 
ul attend the Operation: But, in looſe, ſhort, 
chalky Soils, there is not that Neceſſity for ſuch 


extraordinary Care, becauſe theſe do not ſuffer Da- 
mage like the others. 
CHAP. 


ain, M ET Ty. 
"CRF... Hut 

win / tbe Uf of Manures and Dungs, fur 

ug | . 4 January. EL | 1 . j 


of ing Dung over them in this Month. — Stable- 
wet Dung, before it has fermented and rotted, in ſome 
the Sorts of Applications, rather deſtroys Vegetation, 
be chan promotes it; for if ſuch crude undigeſted Dung 
Dots is plowed into the Ground, as it comes out of the 


Stable, juſt before Wheat, or other Grain, is ſown, 


will be apt to burn up, or wither, in ſome Degree, 
the Roots of the Corn; but, if it does not do this, 


* the Seeds of Weeds, that generally accompany ſuch 
gh unrotted Dung, will probably vegetate, and become 
nen Part of a weedy Crop, among clean ſown Wheat, 


or other Corn ſeed: Therefore, if a Perſon is pret- 
ty ſure the Straw or Litter is clear of Weeds, and he 
is reſolved to apply ſuch new- made Stable- dung to 
the Nouriſhing of a Corn- crop, let it be done by 
preading it over the Wheat or Rye in this Month, 
and then the Snow and Rains will in Courſe waſh 
down its Quinteſſence on the Corn- roots, defend them 


in hot, ſcorching Seaſons, prevent the ill Conſe- 
quences of the Corn- roots ſuffering by two great 
Droughts: To which, I add, that ſuch a moiſt 


na Covering of Dung will add greatly to for- 
w. 4d the Growth of the Corn in dry Weather, 
FR and thereby help to make it a bulky Crop, 


Wd alſo do the Ground a further Service, in pre- 
venting too great Exhalations from the Sun, that, 
„ on 1 


6 5 | ; | 8 
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r HE Benefit of dreſſing Wheat-crops, by ſoread- 


the Heat, produced by its fermenting in the Earth, 


rom the Power of Froſts and Chills of Wets, and, 


Ke 
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80 Of the Uf ff Manures, Sc. 
in ſome ſcorching Summers, violently extract and 
draw out the Spirit of the Earth, to the Impoye. 
riſhing it, in ſome Degree; a Matter of greater 
Conſequence than many think of, and, in my Opji- 
nion, deſerves a larger and better Diſcourſe,” than 
Jam capable of writing. In ſhort, as I ſaid before, 
the Inconveniency of laying ſuch long crude Dung, 
as a top Dreſſing, on Wheat or Rye, in this Month, 
is certainly not only attended with the Hazard df 
| carrying the Seeds of Weeds to the Ground, . that 
FO al = may be mixed in the Straw or Litter, but alſo, from 
e thoſe that may paſs through the Body of the Horſes; 


Houſe, I likewiſe oblige my Servant to throw — 
wb 


ERR for Oats, that ſome Horſes dung whole, as well a 
1000 Barley, have been found to produce wild Out, 
f 0 and ſo the Seeds of Weeds may poſſibly retain 6 / 
NUN much Vertue in them, as to grow again, after they , 
10 are voided in ſuch Dung; which leads me to obſerve, 1 
LRN that rotten Dung is beſt for this Purpoſe, and t 1 
FLO) more ſo, when, managed, as I do my. own, in the : 
10 — err... ... ; 5 
1003 be Author's Way of curing his Stable- dung, fit i 
110 making it fit to nouriſh Vegetables to the greateſs Ai. X 
Sar vantage. I mention this once again, for endes- : 
0 8-4 vouring to perſuade my Readers to practiſe this ad. i 
WARN vantageous Way of managing. the Dung of ther 2 
I Stables; which, if they do, they will certainly find \ 
„ the good Effects of ſuch a valuable Piece of Hu. / 
. bandry. It is my conſtant Practice, to ſave all m { 
0 Stable- dung under Cover, and, for doing it with th i 
1 greateſt Conveniency, I have it laid in a Place ad. h 
N Joining to the Stable. Now, to this Place, I ob- < 
0 lige my Servant to carry all the Soap-ſuds made 0 
1 0 in the Houſe, from Time to Time, and throw i t 
00 over my covered Dunghil, in ſuch a Manner, that f 
10 all Parts of it may have a Share of the fertile la- 7 
Wil | gredients of Oil or Greaſe, and” Pot-aſh, that make 5 
00 the Soap; and all the Urine, that is made in tit { 
i 
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D i th 

this Dunghil, or ſome Manure that I keep to dreſs 
my growing Corn with, in this or other Winter gr 

"Spring Months, and then ſuch Dung, or Manure, 

never fails of defending my Wheat or Rye from the 

furious Power of deſtructive Winds, that oftentimes 


_ blow in this Month, and from the violent Froſts, 
OY that commonly are the ſharpeſt in Fannaty, of the 
on whole Lear. In this Month, therefore, if it is froſ- 
< 18 ty enough to bear the Cart on the Wheat or Rye, 
* without damaging it, carry your ſhort, or other 
8. rotted Dung, on the green Corn, and ſpread it over 
tr an its top Part, as near as you can, for, the truer it 
G15. is ſpread, the leſs will be uncovere. 
5 7; O dunging Turnep-ground, for preparing it to be 
e n voitb Barley-ſeed— In this Month, if the Tur. 
ax, neps were eaten off the Ground by Sheep, and 
18. W the Owner deſigns to ſow the ſame with Bar- 
: ru | ley, he may now carry out his Stable or Yard-dung, 
wad , and lay it all over the ſame, in order to plow it in, 
„and chen to let the fame Land lie till March, when 
; 1 it is to be plowed a ſecond Time for Barley-ſeed, 
r to be harrowed in; by this, the Dung will have 


Time to rot in, and mix with the Earth, and ſo 


2 incorporate, as to mellow the Land, and get it into 
nd! good Heart againſt Barley- ſea ſon. This is alſo a good 
oy Way to improve thoſe Wheat-ſtubbles which the 
| oo Claren Farmer deſigns to ſow with Barley, for, by 
115 = ſo doing, the Haulm, or Wheat-ſtubble, plowed 


in with the Dung, will rot, and help to fine and 


ry hollow the Earth, for the better Reception and 
= Growth of the Barley-ſeed ; but this Improvement 


{ſhould be performed with rotten, not long Dung, 
becauſe long Dung will be apt to drive up before 
the Plough at the laſt Plowing, and hinder the Har- 
rows working as they ſhould do, unleſs it be a gra- 

velly Soil, which will in that Time feed on, and 
ſhorten the long Dung to Admiration. 


| 


Dung- 
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fitzble to dreſs Meadow-ground with. rotten Dong 


"Its great Advantages made appear,— Now we. that 
tance from London, think it worth our While, 1 
Shilling a Buſhel Charge, when at Home, to. hay 


not be waſhed-too deep into 'the Earth, as it ſome- 
times ie, in looſe Plowed- land, but will help lo 


Froſts and Chills, kill Worms, Grubs, Dars, and 
Slugs, or make them quit che upper Part of the 
| Grals. ground and ſo prevent their uſual Damage; 
will burn up and deſtroy Moſs, the common great- 


Head of Graſs, and, if a wet, warm Seaſon follows 


Tears Re that no $3.4 Aſics need to be 
having tried the Force or Strength of moſt Sorts of 


mend this, as the capital, efficacious, and . moſt 


five will do it better. „ © 


i 


Dunging Meadow-ground.— It. is alſo. very, pro- 


lone, or Dung and Earth mixed togethe Fi g 
ter, with an 1 8 api of Dung, Earth, = 
Lime, or Chalk, ſuch a Compoſt, if righihy 
prepared, and laid on thick enough in this or 1 40 
Winter Months, will ſhew its Efficacy for ſeveral 
_ Years . 

. Dreſſing Meadow. ground with Soot in this Month, 
live.in Hertfordſhire, at twenty or thirty Miles 5 
ſome Years, to buy London Coal-ſoot, even at 1 


on our Meadow - ground; for, on this, the Soot vl 


reſerve the Graſs in a growing Condition, againſt 


as 


eſt Enemy to Meadows; will bring on a ſpeedy 


2» 2 5 nu Aa 


it ia due Time, there will be a vaſt Burthen of the 
beſt of Graſs. Nothing i is known with us to come 
up to this Mans of Coal-ſoot, which as far ex- 


4 th 


4 + + «„ 7 


given it in that Time. I write from Experience, s 


Manures in Meadow-fields, and therefore recom- 


2 nn  @-S on 


profitable of all other Manures. Twenty fingl 
Buſhels, of this Soot, ſow one Acre, but e 


— AA as acc 


Dreſ- 


5 1 
4 ' Dreſſing Plowed=ground with Soul. — The ſame 
19200 Quantity will do on Plowed - ground, ſowed over 
. Wheat or Rye, in this Month, either on Broad - | 
Aal, lands, or on Two. bout Ridges, But, Lam of O. 
Sh inion, it is better let alone, till the latter Part of 
Wa next Month, for then you will be more ſec ure againſt 
N the Fall of deep Snows, which, in this Month, are 
77 very apt, by a ſudden Thaw, to waſh away the 
eh Soot too ſoon; for many Farmers have loſt the Be- 
Di. nefit of Soot this Way, and by very great and long 
. i Rains that have fell preſently after the Soot has been 
* ſown, and waſhed away its Goodneſs before it could 
ö 1 regularly take the Ground, which it ſhould have | 
7 1 ſome dry Days to do, to make it truly efficacious. 
t H Me Benefit of dreſſing Plowed and Graſs- ground 
I | with Mood-aſbes.— Theſe are a much ſofter and 
P10 more ſpongy Sort than Coal-aſhes, have little Share 
aint A of Sulphur, and more of the faline Part, which rer- 
Ry ders them lefs ſerviceable for fertiliſing the Ground 
| the than Coal-aſhes. And as I can buy theſe Wood- 
age | aſhes, about the Country, for three Half-pence a 
Lol ſingle Buſhel, when I muſt give Four-pence a ſingle 
eech Buſhel for Coal-aſhes brought from London, I thought 
los it good Huſbandry, to buy ſeveral Cart- loads of 
{ the theſe Wood-aſhes laſt Year, and laid them under 
WM Cover, for my Servant's throwing the Piſs-pots os 
> nf ver them every Morning, in order for preparing 
and them to be ſowed over my green Wheat, Accord- 
hre ingly, in this Month of Fanuary, 1742, I had theſe 
o be Wood. aſhes ſown over ſeveral Acres of my Wheat, 
and they truly anſwered my Expectation, in pro- 
01 tecting the Wheat againſt the deſtructive black 
n PFroſts, and cutting Winds; kept it under its right 
nol Verdure, and brought forward its Growth with Vi- 
"gle gour, inſomuch that, I am of Opinion, it proved 
t- as ſerviceable to my Wheat as Sour did, that I ſow- 

\ ed over another Part of the ſame Gfain. If then 


theſe Aſhes, by the Help of Urine (which ſtood 
'M 2: | me 
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me in, as I ſaſd, but three Half-pence a Buſhely did 
my Corn as much Service as Coab ſoot did of Tei. 


Gainer, allowing, that one Buſfhel of Soot went a1 
far as four Buſhels of Wood- a ſhes in covering the 
Ground. Theſe Wood-aſhes likewiſe, when 
have imbibed a ſufficient Quantity of Urine, ate df 
equal Service to Meadow. and, if they are fown's- 
gle Buſhels on each Acre, as being of great Value 
for burning away Moſs, killing, or driving away 
Worms, Slugs, Dars, and Grubs, from the Surface 


_ againſt the Chills of Froſts and Wets, and bringing 


four, or five Years. 


@vith Coal-aſhes,——— Theſe excellent Aſhes are gh 


Graſs, his Wheat and his Barley-crops, 6c. Fir, 


Manure, to lay forty Buſhels of cheſe Coal-aſhes dl 


| beſt Time of all others, and that in the Beginning 


quire great and long Waſhings of Rain to make 
chem part with it. on this Account, it is, that 


— — 


pence a Buſhel, I muſt certainly be a conſiderable 


ver it in this Month, to the Number of eighty fins 


Part of the Earth, and preſerving the Graſs- root, 


on an early Head and Crop, for Feeding or Mon- 
ing. Theſe will likewiſe become a Manure for three, 


The Benefit of dreſſing Ploted and G raſs-gr an 


uſed by Gentlemen and Farmers who live within 
thirty Miles of London. By Gentlemen chiefly, for 
improving their Meadow-ground : By the Farmer, 
for improving his Meadow-ground, his artificial 


the Farmer, for his Meadow-Jand, thinks it a cheap 


each Acre, for producing plentiful and early Crop 
of the beſt of Graſs, for three or four Years toge- 
ther. Secondly, The Farmer thinks it of the like 
Service, to lay the ſame Quantity of theſe Coal 
aſhes on each Acre of his Clover, Ray-graſs, Trey 
foil, Lucern, or St. Foyne in this Month, as the 


of it, becauſe theſe Coal, like Peat-aſhes, are with 


Difficulty forced to part with their ſulphureous Qua- 
lity, which is the Riches of them, and therefore fe. 


theſe 


Dungs fer January. 3g 
| theſe Aſhes become more and more in Uſe, eſpe- 
| cially for thus ſowing them on Artificial Gras, as 
being thought by many to be more profitable for 
this Purpoſe, than Soot, becauſe they are of Opi- 
nion, that as theſe Coal - aſhes coſt but Three pence 

or Four · penee a Buſhel, and Soot ſometimes: Ten- 
pence or a Shilling a Buſhel, and very much adul- 
terated into the Bargain, they are of the greateſt 
Profit, for Artificial or Meadow-graſs. They are 
alſo much uſed in making a Compoſt of Dung, 
Mould, or Highway or Pond- mud, with Chalk 
or Lime, or Soap-aſhes, for Meadow- ground; and 
ſome ſow Coal- aſhes naked, as they come from 
London, on their growing Corn in this Month, to 
great Advantage, particularly when a wet Summer 
follows their Application. 
De Bites of Chimney-ſweepers, as they relate to good 
and bad Soot.— Theſe moſt excellent Manures of 
Coal-ſoot, and Coal-aſhes, I have amply wrote of 
in my former Works, and therein diſcovered which 
are the right and wrong Sorts of them for prevent- 


ing Gentlemen and Farmers giving away their 


Money for Rubbiſh ; yet I think it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to further enlarge on theſe uſeful Subjects, 
for I aſſure them there are great Impoſitions attend- 
ing the buying of Coal-aſhes, as well as Soot. I 
have only Room here to write on the laſt, and 
that is, to let them know, I have bought Soot out 
of a Chimney- ſweeper's Cellar, been there an Eye- 
witneſs of their filling their Buſhel, ſaw them load 
my Carriage with Sacks of it, and yet was deceived 
in my Expectation of the good Quality of the Soot 
for, as I have been informed, ſome of the villainous 


Part of the Chimney-ſweepers have Holes made in 


the Floor, over their Cellar, by which they can, on 
a ſudden, order the Goodneſs of their Soot in what 
Degree they pleaſe. If the Chap is a Ready- money 
one, and takes off a good Quantity, is a ſharp In- 

i ſpector, 


: 
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ſpector, and like to continue a Cuſtomer, then he 
ſnall have the better Sort; if otherwiſe, * the wor- 
ſer: And no Wonder if it is ſo; if it be true what 
ſome- of the Chimney-ſweepers Boys or Apptentices' 
affirm, that they muſt have no Victuals that Day, 
unleſs they bring Home ſuch a Quantity of Soot; 
which, to perform, they get up either light Street- 
dirt, or Smiths, or other Aſhes, or Cork-duſt, or 
Saw-duſt, to mix with ſome Soot to hitch out their 

| Ruota, and according to the Boys Excuſe, when they 
beg of People walking in the Streets (of which 
Number J have relieved ſeveraſ) it carries ſome Face 
of Truth in it. But, for a further Confirmation of 
what 1 here write, it was but in next Month, 1742, 
that my Man told me, one five Buſhel Sack of 
Soot, or ſomething like it, was as heavy again, as: 
the ſame Quantity was in another Sack ; which 
ſeems to decide the Matter at once, for undoubted- 
ly the Weight of the heavy Sack was occaſion- 
ed by the great Quantity of Afhes mixed with” 
a leſſer Quantity of true Soot, which, if pure, is, in 
Itſelf, a light Body. But ſome of theſe Sacks, the 
Man faid, he believed, were near as heavy as five 
Buſhels of Wheat. 3 
How a Gentleman dreſſed his Meadow: ground with 
Soot.— It was on the ſecond Day of this Month, 
that a Gentleman had one hundred and ſixty 
Buſhels of Soot laid on his Meadow- ground, which 
killed the Moſs, and increaſed the Crop of Graſs for 
four Vears after: But it has a little Fault belonging 
to it, and that is, the Soot is apt to imbitter the 
Hay that is made of it the following Summer; but 
is excellent for ſaving and bringing forward late 
ſown Wheat: And alſo, if Soot or Coal-aſhes are 
fown over a ſecond Year's Crop of Clover in this 
Month, it may bring on a full Bite in April, and 
cauſe you to ſtand a Chance of having double the 
Quantit; * ot Graſs, than you would otherwiſe have, 
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this, -or other Manure, or 


Dung; and therefore is of great Value for bringing 
on an early Cover, or Head of Graſs, that may. 
prevent the Sun's burning up the tender Blades and 
Roots f r., Yoni 


| Sowing Lime over Wheat, — Some ſow ſlaked 


Lime over their green Wheat in this Month, which 


will do great Service, not only to fertiliſe the Wheat- 
crop, but it will kill, or drive down the Worm from 
its Roots. But this Manure, as hot as it is, does 


moſt Good on dry Land, becauſe wet Ground diſ- 

ſolves and drowns it too ſoon. Some alſo ſow Lime- 
| aſhes over their Meadow. ground, and, if they are 
laid to the Quantity of forty or fifty Buſhels on an 
Acre, will do great Service. 


How à Gentleman dunged his C lover-lay in this 


| Month, — At the Beginning, of this Month, a Gentle- 


man plowed in his Dung into a Field that had been 


under a Clover-lay, two Years before; he gave it 
the firſt Plowing at Mzchaelmas, and the ſecond he 


performed now in ſingle Bouts croſs the laſt Broad- 
land Plowing, in order to prepare the Ground for 
Barley. | | 


r 


J 


5 Of the Management of Sheep in this Month. 


'T? EE good and bad Properties of Feeding Sheep 
in Wheat — Now many Farmers turn their 
Sheep into their green Wheat that was ſown for- 
ward, and. therein feed Wethers, and Couples, to 
great Advantage, particularly the latter ; becauſe, 
where there are no Turneps, or Rapes left, then the 
Wheat ſupplies the Ewes with Milk, and helps to 
fatten the Lambs a- pace for an early Market, often- 
times free of any Danger of ſpoiling the Crop. On 
the 


88 ren t 
the contrary, -it often increaſes it, by keeping the 
Wheat from ſpending itſelf too ſoon in Growth in 
warm wet Seaſons, and thereby cauſes it to ſhpot 
the ſtronger : For now the Knot is ſo cloſe to the 
Root, that the Sheep cannot take hold of it, and fo 
will remain, till about the firſt Week in March, 
when it commonly begins to ſhoot, though the 
Knot commences its Formation from the firſt Spi- 
ring of the Wheat; and it is from this Bunch, ar 
Knot, that che Forks make their Shoots, that is, the 
one, two, three, four, fiye, or ſix Stalks that af. 
terwards grow up; and therefore, if rhis firſt and 
loweſt Knot is once bit, it is dangerous, on Account 
of the diminutive, or ſecond Shoot or Knot that 
| ſucceeds it, which is never ſo ſtrong as the firſt, and 
then the Ears grow in a ſmall, proportionable, 
dwindling Bigneſs, to the Farmers great Loſs, much 
like to the ſecond Shoot of Graſs, that ſeldom is 
worth more than a fourth Part of the firſt: So that, in 
this Piece of Huſbandry, there ſhould be uſed a great 
Deal of Diſcretion. For Example, if it be a poor 
Piece of Ground, that the Wheat grows on, then 
the Undertaking may prove fatal to the Crop, be- 
cauſe it has not Strength to puſh it faſt enough up, 
after it is eaten down, to make it out-run the Weed; ; 
and, if it does not do this, the Weed will get the 
better of the Wheat, and likely deſtroy the Crop 
in a great Meaſure ; but if it is a dry Piece of Land, 
| thatisin good Heart, and the Wheat is ſown forward, 
and clear of Weeds, then, though it is thin at firſt, 
this Method of Feeding it, in the Spring- time, will 
thicken it, and make it branch into more Stalks, 

more Knots, and larger Ears. 

Hao à Farmer ſuffered a conſiderable Loſs, by indi . 
 creetly Feeding his Sheep on Turneps.— This Farmer 
I know very well, and that he loſt ſeveral of his 
Flock by the Gripes, and the White-ſcour, for one 


commonly follows the other; occaſioned by F eeding 
| his 
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the his Sheep too long on the dug up Pieces of his Tur- 

h in neps; by which they were obliged to ſwallow the 
1wot naſty Earth that accompanied the Pieces, and ſtuck 
the about them; and being almoſt ſtarved on this Food, 

d fo he gave them a freſh Bite of Turneps, which they 
rob, fed ſo greedily on, that both brought them under 
the the White- ſcour and Flux. Now in this one Caſe, as 
pi- well as in Thouſands that I have, and may publiſn, 
ar appears the infinite Value of Teaching the Practice 
the of Huſbandry, by the Experience of other Men's 
af. Miſtakes and Harms. This was an old Farmer, 


and and likewiſe a Sheep- jobber beſides, for many Vears; 
unt that is, one who uſed oftentimes to go, from our 
hat Parts, into the Veſt Country to buy Flocks of Sheep, 
and and ſell them to the Farmers of Herifordſbire, Buck- 
le, inghamfhire, and Bedfordſhire, and yet committed this 


groſs Miſtake; not for Want of Money to main- 
tain his Sheep better, but by his egregious Folly in 
W forcing his Sheep to eat the Turnep-ſhells, and dir- 
ty Pieces, till they were almoſt ſtarved, before he 
gave them freſh Turneps; whereas had he given his 
Sheep more Turneps in Time and ſome Hay, or 
Pea-ſtraw, beſides, as moſt good Huſbandmen do, 
he had not ſuffered as he did. . 


the Wo EET — 3 
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"a H E Method of making or plaiſhing Ditch-hedges 

þ in Chilturn Countries. — January is one 
77 the propereſt Months in the whole Year for this Pur- 
er poſe, for laying down or plaiſhing Hedges of Sal- 


low, Aſh, Haſle, Maple, Oak, Beech, Witch-Elm, 
Sc. which in Hertfordſhire we commonly make at 
every nine Years End when the Ficld is under a 
N Wheat- 
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Wheat-Crop, becauſe this, and the Leni-crop, 


if it is a thriving one, will get high enough out of 
the Reach of Horfes, Cows, or Sheep, for which 


greatly contribute towards forwarding the Growth 


 Hedge-wood, it will laſt two Years, and then may 


| with us, is made for a Penny a Pole, provided the 


againſt all new-planted, or old Hedges new-made, 


ſuch Hedge ſtands, will bring as much Profit to the 


the Hedge conſiſts of only Sallow and Thorn plant. 
ed together; fog theſe two not only yield Profit by 


Invaſions of Man and Horſe, and other Cattle; be- 
cauſe the Sallow may be all cut out cloſe to the 
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BE 


guards it from the Injury of Cattle ; ſo that the third 
Summer, when the Land lies fallow, the Hedge, 


Purpoſe, all Hedges, that have a Ditch belopging 
to them, ſhould have the Mould thrown out of it, a 
Spit or two Deep, on the Hedge-roots, which wil 


of the Wood, by the Rain's waſhing out the Salts 
of ſuch leafy Ditch- earth on the Roots. But, for the 
better ſecuring the Safety of new-made HO: 
gainſt Cattle, there is generally a Coyenant inſerted, 
in almoſt all Chilturn Leaſes, for defending them 
with a Dead-hedge, or Rails, Fc. the Dead-hedge 
is made by driving down Stakes of four Feet and a 
Half long, about four or fix Inches into the Earth, 
at two Feet aſunder, and then by weaving in long 
Thorn, Buſh, Haſle, Sallow, Aſh, Maple, or other 


be made into Faggots, for Burning; which Work, 
Wood and Stakes are lain on the Spot of Ground 
ready for the Work-man : And, indeed, this Piece 
of Huſbandry is perfectly neceſſary to be ereCted 
on the ſmooth Side of them, that are expoſed to the 
Cropping of Horſes, Cows, or Sheep, for it is a Max- 
im among Farmers, that a Hedge, ſo preſerved, will 
pay as well as Corn; that is, the Ground, on which 


Owner, as if Corn grew on the ſame ; eſpecially, it 
their Fire-wood, but ſecure the Field againſt the 


# Ground 


Ground at fix Years End, as they ſtand a little for- 


cond 
a warder to the Inſide of the Field, than the Thorn 
edge, does, and Faggots made of it, which we common- 
ut of ly ſell for fourteen Shillings a Hundred: But the 
vhich Thorn muſt remain growing till twelve Years End, 
ging when, by that Time, the Sallow will recover its 
it, a former high Growth, and be cut with the Thorn 
will together, leaving ſuch a Part of both behind, as 
owth will be enough to make a ſtanding Hedge plaiſhed 
Salz in a clever Manner, and become a Fence of three 
r the Feet high, at leaſt. Obſerve this as a ſtanding Rule, 
es a- that you make your young Hedges forward in No- 
rted, vember, or December, and they will get a Years Shoot 
them extraordinary in nine Years Time; for, if you make 
edge ſuch a vigorous Hedge late in this Month, Februa- 
nd a ry, or March, both Stumps and Plaiſhes will be apt 
arth, to bleed, and run out their Sap, to the great Weak- 
long ening and Decay of the Hedge. But an old Hedge 
other is not ſo apt to bleed, as we call it; therefore, ſuch 
may a one is beſt made in this Month, February, or 
ork, March, and then this will likely get a Year for- 
| the warder in nine, than if it was made too early, be- 
ound cauſe an old Hedge is not ſo apt to bleed and run 
Piece out its Sap as a younger one is. And this ili 
(ted Property attends the making an old Hedge in No- 
ade, vember, or December, its Stumps and Roots being, 


through Age, got hollow or ſpongy, the Wets are 
apt to ſoak into them, make a Lodgment, and 
rot them ; but when ſuch an old Hedge is made in 


wil 
hich a Spring Month, the new Shoots and Heat of the 
) the increaſing Sun, ſuddenly drying away Moiſture, will 
y, i in a great Meaſure prevent the Misfortune ; there- 
ſant- fore, make ſome of your Hedges forward, and others 
t by later, that you may manage this moſt neceſſary Part 
the of Farming, to the greateſt Advantage, and have 
be⸗ Wood to burn at a due Age. For as the Verſe or 
« Proverb ſays —- New Beer, new Bread, and green 
ul 


Wood will make a Man's Hair grow through his 
— "03 | Hood 
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92 V Hedging. =, 
Hood Plaiſhes are cut in pretty near the Bot 
tom Part, as can well be done, and the Plaiſh ar 
live Stick muſt be bent eaſily and warily, to lie ra, 
ther inwards, and the Head or End of it outwardz 
cutting up the remaining Stump, or Piece of the 
bent Plaiſh, ſmooth, low, and ſloping, the better 
to ſhoet off the Wets, and make new Branches 
Shoots, A Work- man contrives to lay as much of 
the Quick. at Bottom as poſſible, becauſe here the 
Attacks of Hogs, and other Cattle, are firſt made; 
and, if there is not live Wood enough to fill up the 
whole Hedge, then the upper Part muſt be com. 

pleatly furniſhed with dead Wood, If a live Stake 
bends too much inwards, cut it about four, eight, 
or twelve Inches high, with a Chop: down the Part 
of the Middle of it, and- put a Chip in the Gap; 
thus it may be made to ſtand to your Deſire and 
ſhoot out in more Branches for ſo doing, always 
taking Care to leave as many live Stakes as are ne. 
ceſſary, for theſe admirably well ſtrengthen the 
Hedge, When the Hedge is riddered, as we call it 
that is, when all the ſuperfluous Wood, that is not to 
be kept in the new Hedge, is taken out, and when 
the Earth of the Ditch 1s thrown on the Roots, and 
when all the Wood is plaiſhed down, the next Work 

is to eddow the Hedge. Now what I mean by Ed. 
doing a Hedge is this: The Work- man gets ſome 
Briars, or ſome long Sticks about half an Inch, 0 
an Inch in Thickneſs, and twiſts them about the 
Heads of the Stakes, in order to bind the upper 
Part of the Hedge firmly together; and, for mi 
naging this chief Article the beſt Way, a. good 
Work-man will twiſt his Eddows againſt the Plaiſhes 

| becauſe thus they bind the tighter. Others ed: 
dow their Hedges the ſame Way the Plaiſh lies 
which is wrong. Some, again, will put or plac 
one Eddow before another; others will work them 
even; but then they are not ſo ſtrong as when one 
„ 15 
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is worked before the other * becauſe, in this Man- 


ſh of ner, one keeps the other from riſing. Now the Be- 
ie a. nefit of a Ditch-hedge (which is the beſt of all o- 
ards, chers) is, that it is a Sort of double Fence for keep- 


ing out Cattle, eſpecially when a rough Brow of 
Thorn, that grows among it, is laid Slope-ways, 
Won the Outſide next to the Ditch, which adds much 


ch. of to the Security of it, and diſcourages Cattle from at- 
e the ¶ eempting a Breach. we ned HOVE. 
bade; The Management of a Foot-hedge. A Foot - 
p the hedge is one that has no Ditch belonging to it, 
com. but only what we call a Hower- hanf; that is, ſome 
Stakt Earth that lies next the Hedge, thrown over the 
eight, Roots with a Spade, as ſoon as the Hedge is rid- 
Pan dered, or prepared for it, ſo that with the firſt O- 
Gap; riginal, or firſt raiſed Flower-bank, the whole Riſe 


e and of Earth in not above a Foot, or eighteen Inches 
Iway from the common Level of the Ground. Now theſe 
re ne · Flower banks are generally made to inground Hedges 
n the or Fences ; or to thoſe Hedges that lie next to nar- 


row Lanes, which are not wide enough to allow a 
Ditch. In this Caſe, we only throw up freſh Mould 
at the making of the Hedge, and make this Foot- 
hedge, is all Reſpects, as we do a Ditch-hedge, with 
this Regard to both Sorts, that, where Sheep only 
go, then we leave the new-made Hedge but three 
Feet high; but, where great Cattle go, then four 
Feet high. We alſo take particular Care every 
Time we make or plaiſh a Foot-hedge, to leave an 
old Stake, at half a Pole Diſtance in the ſame for a 
Guide, or Land-mark, to ſhew how the former Ed. 
dow run, in order to fave and prevent Diſputes ; 
jor there are too many of thoſe villainous, _ com- 
monly petty Farmers, who make no Conſcience of 
what we call Driving @ Hedge; that is, at every 
making of a Foot-hedge (for they cannot well do 
it in a Ditch-hedge) ney take the Opportunity of 
driving in their Stakes further into another Man's 

| Ground, 
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94 Hedging. 
Ground, than they ought to do, which I have know 
wilfully done, and ſo hitch a little at a Time of +. 
nother Man's Land into their own Bounds, notwith. 
ſtanding the Curſe is ſo plainly denounced againf 
them — Curſed is he who removeth bis Neighbour'; 
Land-mark.— But this is not the only Damage that 
relates to Hedges. There are others: As when; 
rich Man ſuffers his Trees to hang over his pooret 
Neighbours Hedges, to the killing of Part of then 
by their Drip: Or, by the great Cover of their 
Heads, and Run of their large Roots, damaging, per. 
| haps, half an Acre of Corn out of one Acre, Iti 
true that Part of the Heads of the Trees may be cu 
off, and Part of the Roots dug up by the Party a 
grieved ; but there are many poor Tenants that paſ 
ſively ſuffer theſe Wrongs, rather than carry Mat: 
ters to ſuch Extremity ; which calls to my Rement- 
brance a Paſſage, at Page (99) in that excellent 
Book, intituled, Secrets of the inviſible Word; « 
Hiſtory of Apparitions — Where it has theſe Words: 
I had much rather have an unjuſt Enemy draw hi 
Sword upon me, than an injured poor Widow ery h 
Heaven for Juſtice againſt me; and I think I ſhould hav 
much more Reaſon to be afraid of the laſt, than the frh, 
as the Effeft is likely io be more fatal. But T wiſh! 
had no further Reaſons to write hereafter on Impoſit- 
ons in Diſcharge of my Conſcience as an Author, &. 
Of the Management of a Beechen Hedge.— Now, 
and all the Winter, the Benefit of the Beechen Hedg: 
is felt by thoſe Cattle who receive Shelter from 1! 
againſt the Severity of cold Winds, and driving 
Snows ; for this excellent Hedge has this ſingulat 
good Property belonging to it, above moſt others 
it retains its deadiſh, large, brown Leaves, till the 
green ones come to puſh them off. Hence it is, that 
our Country- men ſay, A warm, cloſe, high Hedgi 
is half the Cattle's Meat in Winter, in cauſing tha 
which is given them to do them the more 9 
8 X nt eecntd 
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e Hedging, — 
Beechen Hedge is likewiſe of greater Service than all 
others, when planted on a chalky, or gravelly, dry, 
joamy Soil, particularly in the former, where hard- 
ly any other will grow to Profit: But this aſſuredly 
will, and that in an extraordinary quick Manner, by 
running up into a high, thick, large Hedge, and 


return the Owner in twelve or fourteen Year's Time, 

pooret MW after Planting, a great Deal of valuable Wood, as 1 
then have truly experienced the ſame in my own Ground. 
" ther But ſuch a Hedge will anſwer ſtill a greater Profit, 
55 Per: if it is not cut and plaiſhed, but let to grow, from its 
It 5M frft Planting, into ſtraight Sticks, or cloſe Trees ; 
be cui for then, in a few Years, it will become ſuch an im- 
rty 2 WY pregnable Fence, that no Horſe, Cow, or Man, can 
ut pal well make a Breach through it, and therefore is the 


moſt proper Wood, of all others, to incloſe and 
fence in Fields, or Parks, whoſe Soil is of the chal- 
cy, hurlucky, or maumy Nature. But in Cafe the 
Owner will plaiſh and cut ſuch a Hedge (which is a 

V ood that naturally diſagrees with the Knife) as ma- 
ny do, the Work-man muſt be ſure to rake Care 
to cut the Plaiſh very thin on the bent Side, even 


mem. 
cellent 
Az; e 
Fords: 
aw hi 
A baut 


thinner than he does any other Wood, becauſe this 
e firſ ort is very prone to endeavour its Growth in the 
with | perpendicular Tree Mode, and thereby raiſe its 
poſit Ela iſh, if it is left of too great Subſtance at the Cut or 
Yr. . ent, and cauſe a Hollowneſs in the Hedge, ſome- 


WW mes wide enough to let a Sheep through it. But, 
in making any Hedge, there ought this particular 
Care to be taken, that it is not made in a hard Froſt, 


Nox, 
Hedge 


om 1t, 

lririgg or too late in the Spring. The Damage ariſing from 
nul he firſt will be, that the Froſt will make the Plaiſhes 
others, fi; that is, when the Work-man makes a Chop 
ill the th his Bill, and afterwards bends the Plaiſh, to lay 


It down, it will quite ſeparate, and then it is ſpoiled; 
Which mild Weather prevents, for then the Plaiſh 
vill bend to Deſire, and yet not ſeparate from the re- 
maining Stump : Likewifs, ifa Hedge is made too late 
in the Spring- time, when the Sap is riſen, or to write 


85 that 
Iedge, 
g that 
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in the Hedge, inſtead of a live one, to the great 


| moſt Part, of Buſhes and Sallow. The Thorn for 
the Fence Part, and the Sallow, with an Elm, or 


ee re EI pron om gg 
— — — —— — 


the Chiltury Country, where we let a live Stake n- 


_ enough, they only let the outſide or inſide ſhort 


to the Earth. And theſe Vale-Hedges are fetal 


| Wood-fuel, When they leave the ſhort Thorn a 
the Outſide, next the Ditch, they generally un? m 
dead Hedge along the Inſide, next the Field, t0 laif 
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t 
more properly, when the Sap is ſo rarefied and thin: 
ed, that the Buds appear ſwelled, and the Leayy 
ready to come out, then it 1s dangerous making or 
plaiſhing a Hedge; becauſe, by the Firmneſs of 
the Sap, the Rind will part with the Wood, and 
then the Conſequence will be, having a dead Phaiſh 


weakening and damaging of the Root. . 
O Vakk. Hedging, or how they plaiſh and mana: 
their live Hedges in the Vale of Ayleſbury.— In the 
Vale of Ayleſoury, their Hedges conſiſt, for the 


a white Wood-tree planted here and there, for Fuel 
and Timber. The Thorn and Sallow are cut every 
twelfth Year; and, when they cut or make the 
Hedge, they do it this Time in a different Situati- 
on, to what they do at the End of the next twelve 
Years : Which to explain, it 1s to be obſerved, 
that here they drive no Stakes, nor leave any in 
their Hedges, when they make them, as we doin 


main, or drive a dead one in at every two Feet a 
Diſtance ; but in the Vale, for Want of Wood 


buſhy, or Thorn-ſtuff, ſtand to grow up for a Fence; 
accordingly, if they leave the Buſh, or ſhort thorny 
Part, this Time next the Ditch, at theEndof the next 
twelve Years, they leave the ſhort thorny Stuff nen 
the Field, and cut the Sallow out every Time, cloſe 


firſt about eighteen Inches in Breadth, to allow fot 
this Management; for the Sallow grows as fall, 
and as high again as the Buſh 3 and, with the Loy 
of the Elm, becomes the Farmer's chief and on) 


preſerve the young Quick 'from the Bite of on 


P 
for two or three Years, and truſt to the Ditch, and 
ſhort old Thorn, to guard it on the Outſide. A- 
gain, when they leave the old ſhort Thorn on the 
Inſide, next the Field, they cut all ſmooth up next 
to the Dirch, and truſt either to a dead Hedge with- 
out Side of the Ditch, or to the Deepneſs of the 
Ditch, and Shepherd's Care, to prevent the Cattle's 
biting che next Vear's Shoots. Here they do not 

aut and plaiſh their Hedges; but, in Caſe they find 
a dead Part in the Hedge, then they cut and plaiſh 
ſome of the next ſhort, live, thorny Part, tofill it up. 
Thus, when the ſhort Thorn is left to grow as a De- 
fence, either to the out or inſide Part, it is called, by 
the Vale-Men, Backing @ Hedge; that is, it ſerves as 
a Back or Fence to ſave the Quick, and ſo is named 
an inſide Back, or an outſide Back, After this, they 
Jet the ſhore Thorn grow up, till it is twelve, fif- 
een, or more Years old; and, by ſo doing, the 
Bodies or Stalks of-the Thorn get into a good Big- 
eis for Burning, and pay more in the three laſt 
ears, than in double the Time before, clear of 
hoſe very ſharp Prickles, that younger Thorn is al- 
mays furniſhed with. = 
Why Vale- Men do not make ſo much Profit of their 
edges as the Chilturn Men do.— And this, becauſe 
he Back or thorny Part, that they leave behind ag 
Fence, conſiſts of a wide buſhy Body and Head, 
d wide, that it drips on the young ſucceeding 
Quick, and very much draws off the Goodneſs gf 
he Ground from it. Whereas, in the Chilturn, the 
edges are made to lie as thin again, and yet are 
double the Security a Vale-Hedge is of, againſt 
e Breach and Bite of Cattle. | 
Of the Duration of Hedge-wood — Haſle will 
and well twenty Years in a Spring or Copſe; but 
a Hedge it ſhould be made at nine, or twelve, 
moſt, elſe the Hedge will ſuffer by the Decay of 
laiſhes, Sallow, after nine Years Growth, will 
5 > decay, 


1 


IE 4 <4 


E anne 
| decay, by 


of Mind. Maple is a ſoft Wood, but not ſo ſoft 


when it grows among Thorn in a Hedge, may be 


Country in the greateſt Perfection, and to the gre 


ſcour up every Ditch, every Time a Hedge is mat 
as being a Work that very much contributes, bo 


his Faggot- wood, and ſecuring his Fields from x 
Damage of Cattle. 
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growing hollow. Maple will endure : 
long Time; but Aſh will grow, and laſt Time on 


Sallow 3 is apt to fly in Plaiſhing down, but grom 
as faſt or faſter than any, except Sallow. ' Salloy 


cut out at ſix Years End; and, at fix Years Ei 
more, both the Thorn and Sallow may be made 
one and the ſame Time into Faggots, or otherwit 
as It is generally practiſed in the Chilturn or fling 


eſt Profit, as I ſaid before. 

We great Advantage of ſcouring up Di tches a 
Time the Hedge is made, — Ditches pay better th 
any other Part belonging to a Hedge, | becauſe th 
Earth, that is, every Time the Hedge is mad 
thrown out of it on the old Stumps or Roots, na 
riſhes the ſucceeding Quick, and cauſes it to gron! 
great Pace; and, at the ſame Time, by its Breadd 


and Depth, becomes one main Part of the Ben 
So that all Tenants ſhould be ſtrictly obliged 6 


to the Landlord's and Tenant's Profit: . To 
Landlord, as an Improvement of his Eſtate, id 
where fine, large Hedges grow in it, it will = "6 
the greater Rent: To the Tenant, for incre: 


Of the great Diſadvantages that often Joggal me 
the Neglect of ſcouring up Ditches. Of all the TW. 
nant Farmers I ever knew, I knew none that ſo in 
dily obſerved Scouring up Ditches every Time oc 
made a Hedge, as one who rented a Farm in f 
Pariſh of, in Backs, that contained malic! 
brave incloſed F jelds, whoſe Soils were for the m 
Part gravelly, chalky, and dry Loams. I fay, "Wt 


Man Re ſo well his own a Intereſt, that as often 35 
mM; { 


4 


Hedging. 99 
dure dade either an outſide Hedge next the Road, or an 
Pi. aland Hedge, that parted his own Ground, he al- 
it On ays ſcoured up the Ditch; when his Neighbour, 
* who rented ſuch another Farm, would hardly ever 
abi cour up either an outſide or an inland Ditch, 


nay it Wor twenty or thirty Years together: Hence it comes 
's Lal o paſs, that many a Ditch is loſt, or, at leaſt, occa- 
bade ons Diſputes between Landlord and Landlord, or 
Tenant and Tenant, and, perhaps, an expenſive 
aw-ſuit into the Bargain, to prove or diſprove the 
Boundary Ditch. Now there are two Reaſons, or 
nore, why ſome Tenants will not ſcour up a 
| Ditch z one is, becauſe he will not be at the Ex- 
r tru -nce of it, though, with us in Hertfordſbire, it coſts 
ut two Pence a Pole. A ſecond Reaſon is, that 
mag the Hedge is furniſhed with Sallow, or with Aſh, 
r with Maple, the Roots will run a conſiderable 
Vay into his next Neighbour's Corn or Graſs- 
Bread round, and there draw ſo great a Share of Nou- 
Fence BE ment, as to grow into large Poles in a little 
ime z for, the next Tenant being obliged to ma- 
8 Mal re and dreſs his Ground for either Graſs or Corn, 
due by Force dreſſes it for his villainous Neighbour's 
To H ledge- roots, that may run, perhaps, a Pole wide, 
te, bd draw off the greateſt Part of the Dung's Quint- 


trace, and thus leave his Corn or Graſs in a ſtarv- 
_ g Condition, for the leſſer Power muſt yield to the 
rom "cater. Now there are too many, I am certain, 


ſuch knaviſh Farmers in the World, that juſtly 
me under the common Saying, No Cheat Hike a 
che l. puniry Cheat, becauſe a Perſon is not ſo apt to ſuſ- 
ut ſo ect ſo much Villany under a low. Heel, and a round 


Lime ock, as, in a City or great Town, a well-drefſed' 
em M arper, who, by their Numbers here, and their 
ed mi litical wicked Intentions, cauſe even many Stran- 
the rs to be ſuſpected ill Perſons, that are not ſo. 


lay, Mr that Tenant, who will not ſcour up an outſide 
ten etch, muſt be a bad one, indeed; becauſe he 
| * derb 
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189 Of Hedging. 


much ſpoiled the Spoiler's and Landlord's Hedge 


is skilled enough, and knows how to leave in 


up the Plaiſhes in their Places, but will furniſh 


the Ground, at the Time the Hedge is made, al 
left by all ſuch. Work- men who are Maſters of ti 
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hereby makes his Hedge the weaker Fence, - and 
the growing Wood to be of the leſs Value. Where, 
therefore, ſuch a bad Tenant lives, that will ng 
ſcour up his Ditch, becauſe he will get Part of hi 
Neighbour's Ground to nouriſh his Hedge, he ought 
to be made honeſt by his Landlord's InſpeQia, 
and forcing him to obſerve punctually the Covenan 
of his Leaſe, which obliges him to ſcour up al 
Ditches, and thus prevent his ſuffering Neighboun 
Cutting through his Hedge-roots in the ' midſt d 
Summer, which I have known done by the Mar 
tock, all thoſe that run in his Ground, and ſo ven 


a —_ G 5 


— Hedges are uſually made from Allbollantidt u 
Lady-day. If one is made too thick, it will ng 
prox ſo well ; the thinner the Hedge is made, th 
better it grows, if there be Wood enough left 1 
make a Fence, And with us in Hertfordſbire, whe 
we begin to lay our firſt Spit of Earth out of th 
Ditch, on the Hedge-roots, we lay ſuch firſt Spi 
on the loweſt Part, and ſo proceed by laying mor 
Earth higher, till we cover Part of the outſe 
Stumps, which, with leaving a low, looſe Bron 
low enough to the Ditch, it will become a god 
Fence, eſpecially, where the Work-man or Hedge 


de. rnd 1 


Keepers (as we call them) which are perfectly nec 
ſary to be done; becauſe they will not only ke 


Hedge, the next Time it is made, with the bel 
Plaiſhes, of all others, for theſe grow on the Outiidl 
of the Hedge always. Now theſe live Keepers, 
we call them, are a live Piece of an upright Po- 
that is cut off within a Foot, or eighteen Inches 
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Buſineſs, as many are in Hertfordſhire, where tif 
pretend to out- do all Work- men in this King 
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| Of Felling Spring-wood. 101 


for felling Trees, making new Hedges, and plaiſh- 


ing old ones; for this Purpoſe, they are ſometimes 
ſent for to diſtant Parts to perform the ſame. 


| Therefore, whoever hires a true Hertfordſbire Ser- 


vant, from the Weſtern Part of it, may depend on 
him to be a good Hedger. Therefore, although 


Gentlemen may be at ſome extraordinary Charge 
in the Wages of ſuch a valuable Servant, more than 


for one of their own Country, yet, how much he will 
compenſate it, may be eaſily comprehended, even 


by this one Article of making Fences or Hedges 


in the beſt of Manners, which is one of the beſt 
Branches in Huſbandry, where it is wanted. On this 
Accouat, I am perſuaded I ſhould have Orders for 


ſending many ſuch Servants to different Parts, if 
Gentlemen were duly apprized of the great Impor- 


trance their Service is of, in this, and other Re- 
ſpects. : J 


— 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Felling Spring- wood. 


() F felling and diſpoſing of Spring or Copſe-wood. , 


F — This Month is a very proper Time to 
fell all Copſe or Spring-wood, and finiſh the Work 


thereof, becauſe next Month is generally a very bu- 


ſy one, with many Farmers, who ſow conſiderable 
Quantities of Ground, with Peaſe, Beans, and Oats. 


| In our Weſtern Part of Hertfordſhire, we fell our 
Spring-wood at twelve Years Growth; and as it 


generally contains Aſh, Sallow, Haſle, Maple, Sc. 


we either have it made into Faggots to ſell into the 


Vale of Aylesbury, or elſe fell it in Ranges, and ſell 
it according to the Number of Poles, for making 
Hurdles, Chair-frames, or other Uſes ; and the Quan- 


tity 
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102 Of Felling Spring-wodd. 
tity of Fire-wobd beſides, at the Rate ſometimes bf 
. or eight, or ſix Pounds an Acre; for hem 
we ſave none for Hoops, or Hop- poles. But, in 
the Eaſtern Part of Herifordſpire, their Spring- wood 
for the moſt Part, runs on Horn- beech, which 
a very hard, but good Fire- wood, is a flow Cron. 
, and therefore do not fell it under ſixteen Years 
old. Alſo about Chaffon, in Bucks, they have ma- 
ny Acres under the Growth of Birch, which 
fell for Broom, Fire-wood, Cc. And a little ner 
er London, about Uxbridge, their Copſe-wood is chief- 
ly Haſle, and bought by, or for the Hoop-bender, 
alrogether, And fo, in many other Parts, there i; 
Variety of Spring-woods and Managements; az 
Yew Coppices, which require a long Time before 
they be felled ; Others of Alder, Withy, Willow, 
or Oziers; and, in Norfolk and Suffolk, they fell 
their Broom and Whin Plantations, which, by their 
five, or ſeven Years Growth, appear as high and like 
Cops- wood, at a Diſtance, In any of theſe, there is 
required very good Management to make the Ground 
pay in Coppice-wood as much as indifferent Land 
will with good Huſbandry in Corn or Graſs. In 
our Chilturn dry Country of Hertfordfvire, we find 
the Sallow-plant to pay the beſt of all others. An 
Acre of all Sallow has been fold, with us, for tueln 
Years Growth. ; 
How a Perſon endeavoured to out-wil a Fame l is 
buying Faggots of him, — A Man bargained with a 
Farmer for a conſiderable Number of Faggots, and 
told him he would pay for them, when he "had ferch- 
ed the laſt away; to this the Farmer agreed, with- 
out any Suſpicion of Fraud from the Buyer; but he 
took Care to let the Jaſt Parcel of Faggots remain 
in the Field, till he tired the Farmer's Patience. 
On this, the Farmer got a private Witneſs in 
Hearing, and demanded his Money for the Fag: 


"OF 
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gots. The Bayer ſaid, he had bought all his Fag- 
gots, and he would pay for them, but would fetch 
them away when he thought fit. Now, this Promiſe 
of paying being thus heard, he was told, for An- 
ſwer, he ſhould be made to pay forthwith; and 
then he complied. Which brings to my Memory 
a Caſe almoſt parallel to it, as it happened at 
Spring field, near Chelmsford, a pretty many Years 
ago: When a Butcher bought a conſiderable Num- 
ber of Lambs, of the Gentleman Owner, and agreed 


chief. to pay for them, when he had fetched the laſt away, 
nder and he would begin to kill fome off directly (for 
ere z be was a neighbouring Butcher) but he took ſuch 


Care to delay killing them, that the Gentleman, by 
keeping them a great while longer than his Expec- 


How, tation, loſt a confiderable deal by the Bargain. 

fell How a Farmer may bite the Buyer in the Sale of 
their Faggots,— In our Parts, it frequently happens, that 
like when a Hundred of Faggots, or more, have been ſet 


up as hard Wood, the hard Wood is ſet up in Par- 


ere i; 
ound cels, next to ſome bound Faggots, and is by the 
Land Work- man eſtimated as ſo many bound Faggots, 


according to the Quantity of the looſe or hard Wood. 
When they are all made up in Hundred and Half- 
hundred Parcels in the Field, the Buyer views them, 


1 and, if he buys them, for the Farmer to bring them 
>. to his Houſe, it is in the Farmer's Power to cheat 
1 him, for there is hardly any ſuch Thing as know- 
ich 1 ing the exact Quantity of looſe Wood after it is load- 
ov ed, and ſhot out of the Cart again : And, if he 
wee] ſhould cheat him, it will be hard Wood, indeed, 
* The Difference of burning green Wood and dry Wood. 
t he It is an excellent Piece of good Huſbandry, to 
1 houſe your Fire-wood, and ſpend one Year's Stock 
** of it under another, for then ſuch Wood will go 
5 near as far again, as otherwiſe it would; as may be 
proved in burning the green Sort, that requires ſo 


much Blowing, as waſtes a conſiderable Part of it, 
be- 


104 of Rin oh 
before it can be made to burn; or, to be thre. pon 


ticular, a third Part of the F aggot is ſometimes 


conſumed, to ee? and * 1 n Park 8 ar 
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C 1 A P. XIV. 
of Recovering Aalen F owls, 


Way to find out the T, bief, and recover. 84 


Fools. — In laſt, and in this Month, you 


kane Reaſon to think .yourſelves in more Danger 
from Thieves, than at any other Times in the Year; 
for Thieves in this Month are more than ordinary 
under Temptations to commit their Rapine, by the 
Favour of the long, dark Nights, and the Chrif- 
mas Holidays: Againft which Time, moſt Thieves 
are eager in the Purſuit of their Prey, for getting 
Money to defray. the Charge of paſſing their Chrif- 
mas Seaſon in Mirth and Jollitry : Therefore, now 
cauſe a ſharp Look-out, particularly in the Guard 
of your Yard-poultry, to ſecure them from the worſt 
of all Vermin, the two-legged Sort, But in Cafe 
they ſhould take the Advantage of out-witting your 
Conduct, while you are aſleep, learn, by the fol. 
lowing Account, to take the Thief, and' recover 
your loſt Goods; as it was done by the Contrivance 
of an ingenious Farmer living towards Beaconsfield in 
Buckinghamſhire, who, miſſing his Fowls in the Morn- 
ing, thought of this Device : He believed theſe Sort 
of Thieves would on two Accounts fe]] the ſtolen 
Fowls at a diſtant Market; firſt, becauſe it was the 
readieft Way to diſcourage Purſuers; and next, be- 
cauſe the nearer London, the more Fowls would fetch; 
he, therefore, diſpatched his Maid-ſervant to Wal- 


ford Market on the Monday, that, I believe, was 
prelve 


 Carr1( 
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twelve, or more Miles, from the Farmer's Home, 
miſſing Amenſbam, Cheſham, Uxbridge, and Rick- 
manſwarth Markets, that were nearer, and there 
cauſed her to lie at the Houſe of his Acquaintance, 


they roſe up very early, and viewed a Man croſſing 
the Road, with a Baſket on his Arm, and dogged 
him into the great Vite. hart Inn Yard, where a 
Higler had a Shop, but did not yet moleſt the 


ſet his Baſket down on a Bench, by which they per- 
ceived, they had not dealt. On this, they made 
towards him, but the Rogue, immediately ſuſpect- 
ing them, took up the Baſket of Fowls, and run 
the Back-way with them, into the Fields, and ſe- 
veral after him, till they took him; and on Search, 


C 


ſent him to Jail, and at his Trial, pleading Guil- 
ty, he was tranſported. „ 

How a Farmer and his Son toot a Thief in the Af 
of Stealing bis Poultry,— In 1741, I was at the 


o 
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panneled on ſeveral Juries on the Niſi prius Side, that 
temperate, wiſe, and good Judge, the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Milles, after all the Trials were over here, un- 
dertook to aſſiſt his Brother Judge, on the Trials of 
Life and Death : One of which was brought on 
by a Farmer, for an Attempt to ſteal and carry off 
his Yard-poultry. The Caſe was this : Two arch, 
juſty Rogues, and old Offenders, had ſacked all 
. the Fowls in the Night- time, except the Cock, and 
carried them off into the home Cloſe; and being there, 
5 they ſaid among themſelves, we have left the Cock 
behind, let us return and fetch him, for he will 


went back, and, being in the Hen-houſe, the Far- 
mer and his Son went in alſo, and then began a 
Fight; but, in the Scuffle, one got away, and the 

| FE: other 


whom he engaged to aſſiſt the Maid: Accordingly, 


Thief, Preſently after they ſaw him come out, and 


the Maid ſaid, ſhe would ſwear to the Fowls, which 


Aſſizes held at Hertford, where, after I had been im- 


help to ſell the Hens the better: Accordingly, they 
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Other was taken, tried, and pleaded: Guilty, aſk! 


the Farmer's Pardon before the Judge for his Of. 


fence; but that did not avail him any Thing, for 


the Jury brought in five Shillings Damage, though 


the Farmer had his Fowls again, to the Surprize of 


the Judge; who looking ſternly at them, one an. 


ſwered, he had been an old Offender, and uſed to 
ſteal their Plough-irons out of the Fiele. 
How tuo. Rogues combined together to ſteal Game. 
cocks.— One of theſe lived at Uxbridge, the other 


at Amerſham, in Bucks, and agreed, that what Game. 
_ cocks the Uxbridge Man ſhould ſteal about the Coun- 


try, he ſhould ſend to him at Amerſham ; and the 


' Amerſham Man was to do the like, by ſending all 


thoſe Game-cocks he ſhould ſteal in his Parts, to 
Uxbridge; accordingly, they carried on their Villa 


ny till it was diſcovered, and they apprehended in 


April, 1743. | © 5 
How a crafty Villain carried on his ò tealing of Sheep 
for ſome Nears — This Rogue lived not a great 


May off the Town of Tring in Hertfordſhire, when 
he carried on the Trade or Buſineſs of buying Sheep 
in the Veſt to ſell again; and he did this for 


ſome Years, but it was partly to ſcreen his ſtolen 
Goods that they might not be diſcovered, to do 
which, he took this Method: After ſeveral ſucceſs 
ful Attempts, he made one near Hempſtead, from 
whence he drove, I think, ſix Sheep away very er- 
ly one Morning, but happened to be diſcovered be- 
fore he reached Barkhamſtead ; and being taken and 


ſent to Hertford Jail, he confeſſed his Way was to 
brand his ſtolen Sheep with a Trencher dipped in 


Pitch, which was ſo large, as to hide the Owner“ 
Brand-Mark and, marking all his own Sheep with 


the ſame, he eſcaped Diſcovery, till he committed 


this Fact. 
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The Copy of a Letter, relating zo Improvements. 


The Copy of a Letter from Me learned Gentleman, ſew 


ing the cheapeſt and ſhorteſt Way to drain wet 
Lands, to the greateſs Advantage. 


147 « 8 
a Aving been a conſtant Reader of yours, and 

H having obſerved the Candour with which 
* you promiſe to ſatisfy the Doubts of any of your 
Readers, and anſwer their Letters, and Queries, 


* I could not diſpenſe with myſelf the giving you 


* this Trouble, to deſire that, at the ſame Time 
* you take Care to inſtruct your Hertfordſhire 
* Neighbours, in the uſeful Art of Huſbandry, 
* you would extend that generous Deſign to the reſt 


of your Country-men. You will, I doubt not 


* ſtart at the Inſinuation, and imagine yourſelf 
quite clear from ſuch a Charge; yet, on a cool De- 
liberation of what I ſhall ſay, I doubt not, but 
* you will add to your Works, what will make 
* them more generally uſeful to all Parts of the 
Kingdom, and prevent what ill-natured envious 
* Men may ſay, that you write to ſhew your ex- 
* cellent Qualifications in the Art you profeſs, with - 


© out an Intention of thoroughly inſtructing the reſt 


of your Profeſſion. You will ſay your Correſ- 
* pondent is very free, but you muſt allow it 
* beſt to tell of a Faylt, whilſt it is in your 
* Power to alter it. But to the Point ; it is firſt of 
* all neceſſary in all Sciences, to acquaint the Stu- 


dent with the technical Terms belonging to it; 
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Land it is certainly as neceſſary for the Farmer to 6 ( 
* underſtand the Terms, his Author uſes z and as 4 
all Countries differ in Names of Fhings, and U. 4 c 
T renſils, ſo ir ſhould be highly proper for you, as ff © c 
is common in moſt Authors, at the End of ſome, 4 : 
8 of your Books, to explain thoſe Terms that are not . 
in common Uſe in all Parts of England. It would as 
** alſo be of more general Uſe, to give the Figures 40 , 
of the Ploughs, and other Utenſils; for it is mo- 5 : 
rally impoſſible for a Country Wheel-wright, or « 9 
** Plough-wright, to make any one of the Ploughs 0 f 
vou deſcribe, without a Scheme drawn, It wil 40 fl 
** be alſo as neceſſary, for the general Good, to de. © 
& ſcribe the Seed, Nature, and Method of Sowing, x. ; 
<* taking Care oft, whilſt growing; that is, by Weed. 60 J 
ing, Tranſplanting, Sc. Reaping, Preparing for « B 
ce Sale, Sc. of thoſe Vegetables, not in common FE 
6 Culture: As Wood, Weld, Flax, Hemp, Tea- «F 
elle, Sc. for, certainly, it is impoſſible for any « \ 
* one, not uſed to the Culture of any ſuch P lant, « | 
without the moſt accurate Directions, to ſucceed A c 
© in an Attempt to cultivate it; and, I doubt not, 42 
cc but that there are Hundreds of Plants, you would, « þ 
% yourſelf, be much puzzled with, without the moſt * 
plain Directions; and as I am now finding — n 
4 with you, I will even add another, your P oe « fe 
cation of your Monthly Books, after the Mont & ej 
« for which it is deſigned, - is paſt, ſo that they can __ 
ebe of no Uſe, for at leaſt ten Months to come. ay 
« It is now February, and you have not yet pub. « f 
« liſh:d that for November, and which ought be ce th 
« Ae appeared to the World in OFober, or, ra- & te 
«« ther, in September, that the Country Farmer = « re 
& have Time to confider his Work before: hand. wy 
Nou, Sir, I will give over this ungrateful Sub- 10 90 
L jsct, for, faulty as you are in theſe Reſpects, you 6 10 
are greatly uſeful to your Country in —_— oth? 6 b. 
« quainting the World with the Miſtakes of others, 


&« and 
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mie q i Letter, &c. 109 

“ and endeavouring to improve the Country- man's 
* Crop, and conſequently his Fortune. And as it 
« is the Duty of every Member of a Society, or 
* Common-wealth, to impart what 1s uſeful to the 
“Good of it to others, ſo ſhall I curſorily take 
Notice of ſome Improvements in Uſe here, I mean 
* in Lancaſhire. | In order to drain our Land, we 
“have made Uſe of the Plough deſcribed by Mor- 
* timer, as uſed in Cambridgeſhire, 3 Edit. pag. 40. 
to no Purpoſe, it always running up in a ſmall 
« Time; as alſo, we have uſed $w12er's Method, 
ein his Practical Fruit Gardener, pag. 25. to as lit- 
* tle, The only ſure Way, as Experience tells us, 
* 1s to dig off the firſt Coat of Graſs-head, and then 
e dig two Spades Graft deep, each Spade twenty 
< Inches long, and growing down gradually, to the 
“ Breadth of four Inches. To take out the Dirt, 
« we make Uſe of an iron Scoop, with a wooden 
„% Handle, When the Drain is made, throw in 
“ Wood, Stakes, Boughs, Bruſh-wood, Sc. The 
*« largeſt all loweſt, to the Height of two Feet, and 


* ſo cover, and you may ſafely plow, cart, or drag 


*any Weight over without Fear, though it was 


before an arrant Bog. A Man's own Judgment 


* muſt direct what Number of Drains to make in 
e an Acre; I have had an Acre drained, the Wood 
« fetched, Sc. for twelve Shillings. Our Acre is 
“eight Yards to the Rood, above double yours, 
« the Proportion being 64 to 27, ſo that, if this 
e Method was tried in the fenny Country, it would 
e undoubtedly anſwer, and make them throw by 
« their Draining-Plough. July, p. 139, the Let- 
< ter, you have publiſhed from your Cheſhire Cor- 
e reſpondent, is a very juſt one, except in one Ar- 
&« ticle, which I ſhall remark ; it is, he ſays, im- 
proper to marle black Earth, if wet and ſoft; 
„he is in the Right, if it is not to be drained ; 
but it is not to be ſuppoſed, that any one, but 

| « a Fool, 
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it will fink, and conſolidate to as great al Firm- 


© neſs, as any Land is capable of. A noted In- 


<* ſtanceof this there is in the file Part of this Coun- 
** try, where, from a Gentleman's Houſe, they could 
only ſee the Top of the Steeple of a Church, at 
** about' a Mile's Diſtance, a large Moſs lying be- 
**.tween, which being now laid dry, they are able 
** to ſee the People walking in the Church-yard ; 
© no Doubt then can be made, but that Mofs, in 
** a few: Years after lying dry, would become as 


* ſound as any, and as capable of Improvement. 


** Your Correſpondent is in the Right. to ſay, fuch 


Ground requires more Marle than any other ought 


«© to have; but is in the wrong, as to the Reaſon, 
J never heard it was to lay ſuch a Coat, as to 
* make it capable to bear a Plough ; no, we think 
© the Uſe of Marle, is to mix with thoſe ſtringy 
«© Fibres, of which the Moſs conſiſts, and add a 


Quantity of earthy unctuous Materials, for the bi- 
* tuminous Salt, with which the Moſs abounds, to 


work on, without which, Vegetation would not 


be performed. As to what he ſays of a Doubt he 


s has at preſent, whether Marle would be of Ser. 
6 vice to your Lands, there is little Queſtion to be 
« made of it; and I make as little Queſtion of your 
<« having it, having never ſeen any Clay-ground 


(if, on digging a moderate Depth, it did not come 


« to Rock) that ever failed of Marle; your Me- 
0 thod of preſerving Potatoes is the beſt; yet they 
tc are not a tender Root, I having kept forty Horſe- 
c loads together in a Ground- room, with only one 
« Bed of Straw under them, and another over them, 


' & in the great Froſt: Indeed, I threw ſome Sand 
c over all, about fix Inches thick, and have never 


« had any ſpoiled, I think I have now tired ou 
7 raps de DR NY e 


cc f | it, I dare an- 
_ ** ſwer not one in five Thouſand 3 and, if drained, | 
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die Author's Auſiber. mit. 
te Patience ſufficiently, and therefore conclude, with 


se aſſuring you, I ſhall continue to be 
our conſtant Reader, 


8 1 and humble 8 ervant, 
February 10 153 ä | 
1742 — 818 ' ARI OLA. 


The Author's Anſwer to the foregoing Leite 
The Author of this Letter I am intirely a Stranger 


to; 1 only know him to be a Man of better Pars 


than myſelf, by the ingenious Obſervations he has 


made on my Works; which I am fo far from re- 


ſenting, that I profeſs myſelf obliged to him, for 
endeavouring to make me ſenſible of Faults; and 
further, for his kind Informations, in letting me 
know his Lancaſhire Method of draining wet and 
boggy Grounds, Sc. But as I cannot tell where 
to direct my Anſwer, per Letter, to him, I ſhall 


here ſupply it, by what T have to write, as follows, 


vi2,— In Caſe any envious, or ill-natured Perſons, 
ſay, I write to ſhew my excellent Qualifications in 
the Art I profeſs, my Anſwer is, they have no Room, 


in my humble Opinion, for any ſuch Cenſures, be- 
cauſe the many Blunders, incongruous Words, un- 
connected Sentences, and, perhaps, Tautologies, Sc. 


plainly ſhew, I am no Logician, nor Rhetorician, 
and therefore have no Pretenſion to Scholarſhip. 


But this, indeed, I inſiſt on, that I had rather write 


plain, and be well underſtood, than either with Lo- 


gic, or Rhetoric, diſpute and garniſh over a Mat- 


ter, which has no Foundation in my Knowledge; 
for uſeful Knowledge is certainly more to be gained 
by Practice and Converſation, than by Study and 
Contemplation, As to his firſt Article, that I ought 


to acquaint the Student with the technical Terms 


: bee 
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15 The Author's An per; 5 
belonging to the Art of Huſbandry, I own, as he ſayy) 
it is certainly neceſſary to the Farmer to underſtand; 
becauſe all Countries differ in Names of Things, 
and Utenſils. And as to my placing Figure, 
or Cuts of the ſeveral Ploughs, and other Inſtru- 
ments I write of, to ſhew how the Plough-wright 
may make them by ſuch a Cut or Figure: To this! 
anſwer, that, being confined to a limited Number 
of Sheets, in order to render the Price as eaſy as 
poſſible, to thoſe who purchaſe my Books, I am 
revented from affording my Readers ſuch expenſive, 
though uſeful Ornaments, as otherwiſe I could have 
| heartily wiſhed. But, as I am thus confined, hence 
| ariſes a Query: Whether I ought to employ Part 
of the Monthly Sheets, in explaining ſuch technical 
Terms of Art, or forbear doing it, to make Room 
for publiſhing, how thoſe Acts of Huſbandry ought 
to be performed, which in this Month are neceſſary 
to be done, for the Farmer's and: Nation's Intereſt; 
T conceive, the latter has abundantly more Reaſon to 
be allowed than the former; for though there is, in 
Courſe, ſome Ambiguity in the Terms of a parti 
cular County, as it differs from another, yet hardly 
ſo much, bur that the Farmer may make ſome ule- 
ful Diſcovery from them ; therefore I muſt poſtpone 
the Explanation of theſe ruſtic Terms to a ,wider 
Opportunity. JED. | 
The next Charge is my unknown Correſpondent's 
inſinuating, as if it was my Fault my Books do not 
ſucceed each other in ſuch Time, that they may be 
of the greater Uſe to the Public. I grant his Obſer- 
vation to be good; but I am forced to ſtay deliver. 
ing one Copy, till the former is printed off, Thus, 
I hope, I have given tolerable Anſwers to my ſuppc- 
ſed Faults, I come now to acknowledge the juſt Re- 
gard this worthy Perſon ſhews for his Country 
Good, in the Account he has ſent me, how they 
drain their wet and boggy Lands in Lancaſhire, AS 
| | : | -- 0 
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de Author's Avfwer,, 113 
to Mr. Mortimer's Books, I never read them, nor 
Mr. Sitzer's Practical Gardener, To that Fama 


Stranger to their Works; but this I am certain of, 


that the making of Drains by Spades is a very juſt 
Way, and the neareſt to that firſt publickly practiſed 
in Ex, where I know a Gentleman has fo improved 
his Eſtate by it, that that Land, which before would 
not let for above a Noble an Acre, lets ſince for 
near twenty Shillings an Acre; and therefore, I here 
thank this free Correſpondent for his kind Informati- 
ons, which, as he well obſerves, is the Duty of every 
Member of a Society or Common-wealth, to impart 
what is uſeful for the Good of it, to others: And there- 
fore, it would be of more than ordinary Service to me, 
and the Country in general, if Perſons of Know- 
ledge and Experience would convey to me, by Let- 
ter, any Thing that tends to the Good of Huſban- 
dry in General, which comprehends not only the 
Culture of Land, but alſo many other Matters re- 
lating to the Improvement of Trees, Hedges, and 


| Shrubs; the extracting and making of various Li- 


quors from Fruits; the beſt Way to manage Horſes, 
Cows, Sheep, Rabbits, Fowls, Fiſh, Grains, Graſ- 
ſes, and a Thouſand other Things, which make it 
the moſt copious Science of all others, for an Author 
to write on 3 wherefore he ſtands in the more Need 
of being aſſiſted with auxiliary Helps: For, not- 
withſtanding my ſeveral Years Travels, my own 
and Neighbours Experience, Converſations of many, 
and the Reading of Books, yet all is far roo little to 
enable a better Pen than mine to write a compleat 
Syſtem of the Art of Huſbandry, though more than 
one has vainly pretended to it; and, I believe, I 
may venture to aſſert it for Truth, that even theſe 
had the leaſt Share of that practical Knowledge tru- 
ly requiſite for this Purpoſe : However, as what I 
have wrote has been accepted, beyond my Expecta- 

tation, 
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114 Th Copies of Letters" ee: 
tation, I ſhall, if. encouraged, further publiſh: thoſ - 
ſerviceable Matters that will be of great Importance M 7* 
to this Nation. And, for furthering this my good 
Intent, my humble Requeſt is, that all learned, or are 
experienced Perſons, who have, or may diſcover 
any Thing that may tend to their Country's Ad- 
vantage, would be ſo good as to communicate it by 
Letter to me; and I hereby promiſe them, to make 
the beſt Uſe of ſuch Intelligence, that lies in my 
Power ; for I here openly confeſs, I believe few or 
no Authors ever wrote with the Help of leſs Corref. 
pondency than I do, for I do not know, that I haxe 
above one fixed -Correſpondent in the whole World 
at this Time, and therefore ſuch Aﬀliſtance would 
be the more grnsrpudy om on me. 


C H A 25 XVI. 
De Copies of Letters for 70 Drill WO gh 


Two | Copies of Letters ſent the Author * his furniſh 
ing the Three-wheel and Pulley- drill Naeh on 
a Horſe-break, to one. Gentleman. 


„. 


Aving read your Deſcription and Robe 
[ | mendation of the Three-wheel Drill-plough, 
the Pulley drill Plough, and ſeveral Sorts of Hort: 
breaks and Houghs, and being inclined to makt 
Trials of their Uſe, I propoſe to ſend my: Bailiff a 
Purpoſe to ſurvey them; for, as in other Caſt, 
it is poſſible that theſe Landes may not anſwe;, 


at leaſt, not in all Countries, I. therefore troub 
Vol 
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„ Copies | of Letters, &c. 175 
you now, only to deſire you will, by the firſt Poſt, 
jet me know if theſe Ploughs, and other Inſtruments, 
are kept ready made, and where my Servant may 
come to ſee them, and have ſuch as he likes. 


Jam, Sir 
May 24, on 3 | | Yours, &c. 
| 1743+ + DES: 
$TE © 


T Have the Favour of yours of thetwelfth, and am 
ſorry none of thoſe Ploughs, or other Inſtru- 
ments of Huſbandry, are kept ready made, for I 
wanted to ſend my Bailiff up on Purpoſe, to Tee if 
they would do for our Country, and to learn the 
right Uſe of them on every Occaſion but, ſince that 
cannot be, I muſt be contented to take them, as 
others do: So I pray get for me, as ſoon as you 
can, one of the beſt three Wheel-drill Ploughs, one 
of the beſt Pulley-drill Ploughs, and one of the beſt 
made and beſt Sort of Horſe-breaks. I ſee what 
the Charge will be, and I ſhall take Care you have 
the full Money paid you for them, immediately on 
Delivery of them, to my Friend in London, Mr. 
— R, Merchant, in Cornbill, who will take 
Care to forward them to me in the beſt Manner ; 
and, incloſed, I remit you a Bill on him, payable to 
yourſelf, or Order, at Sight, for three Pounds, 
three Shillings, Part of Payment. Our Land here 
is of all Sorts. Pray let me have theſe Things, as 
loon as they can be made well. Let them be of the 


very beſt in their Kind, and be as full and as large 


as you can in your Inſtructions how to uſe them to 
the moſt Advantage. You may depend, if you ufe 


me well, and they ſhould all, or either of them, 


; 


\ Fs 
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T6 The Author's Anſwer. 3 
anſwer the Ends propoſed, you will have many De. 

mands from this Country. I a, 
Sir, 5 80 
Dur moſt humble Servant 
Noe. 729. Exch. 3.1. 3. 5. DIET 10 
At Sight, pay to Mr. William Ellis, or Order, 
three Pounds, three Shillings, for Value received, 
and place it to Account, without further Advice from 

8 W. R. 

To Mr. F— R DE; 
Merchant, 2 eee 


The Author*s Anſever to the foregoing Letter. a 


I. | | | 
T Our Letter Poſt-paid, of the twenty-fourth 
| « Inſtant, is with me, and I ſhall take due 
** Care to furniſh you with thoſe Inſtruments of the 
right Sort, that, I do not in the leaſt queſtion, will 
any Way diſappoint your Expectation, and I ſhall 
with all Expedition ride and beſpeak them; for, 
Las they are ſeldom made before-hand, it may 
** Poſſibly be a Month before I can have them tea- 
dy to deliver your Friend. Now as you have ge- 
** nerouſly given me my Price, and left the whole 
Affair ro my Management, it engages my Gra- 
titude to do the beſt in my Power to give you Sa- 
** tisfaction. I ſhall, therefore, do what I did not Jant t 
* intend, that is, give you Notice of the Day ; 
and Place where your Bailiff is to meet me, and eſt P 
„Iwill go with him to the two A Price 
— = s whets 


cc 


*. 


The Author's Anfiver. 177 
© where the Ploughs and Horſe-break are made, to 
« ſhew, in the firſt Place, that there is no Fraud or 
« Covin made Uſe of in the whole Tranſaction; for 
& he ſhall take all the reſt of the Money of your 
« Correſpondent in London, and pay the Tradeſ- 
e men himſelf. ' In the next Place, I will take 
« Pains to get him inſtructed, in the beſt Manner I 
« can, in ſo ſhort a Time, how he may manage 
« the Inſtruments to the greater Advantage; that 
ce ſo generous a Perſon as yourſelf (though a Stran- 
ger) may have all the Satisfaction I can give you. 
By which you will be convinced how hardly I 
earn the Money I am to have for providing the 
« two Ploughs and Horſe-break, which are made 
« in different Parts of the Country: However, I 
cannot forbear extolling your wiſe Choice, in the 
« ordering theſe various Inſtruments, becauſe, by 
« theſe two Ploughs, you are fully provided for im- 
* proving your various Soils ; where one will not 

« anſwer, the other will.? 
How much then the greateſt Part of our Gentle- 
men are in the Wrong in laying out their Money, 
ad ſpending their Time after Shadows, inſtead of 
Subſtances, the Multitudes ſhew by their Reſorting 
to Grotto's, and Pleaſure, or Muſic-Gardens, c. 
about Town : And, in the Country, by Cock- fight- 
ings, and Horſe- racing, and other Games and Sports, 
that bear no Compariſon with that moſt healthy and 
gainful Pleaſure, of all others, the improving Eſtates 
by theſe excellent new Inſtruments, Planting ſelected 
Fruit-trees, a new Sort of ſheltering Hedges, making 
Impenetrable Fences, by Sets of proper Trees and 
Shrubs; breeding the charming Buſtard and Phea- 
lant tame, and ſeveral other Sorts of Fowls ; Brew- 
Ing, after a new Method, Beer and Ale, in the high- 
lt Perfection, according to a Book, of a ſmall 
Price, that I underſtand is publiſhed, which 
| — 
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118 The Authors * 
ſhews, how a vinous Sort of delicate Liquor 
to be made from Malt, at a cheap Rate; the mak. 
ing of Cyder different from the common Methode 
now in Practice, and the enjoying a noble Wine 
that may be made without Sugar, from that node. 
ſuch Cherry the black Kerroon; and doing a Thou 
ſand other profitable Things, that may create a con- 
tinual Novelty of Recreation and Pleaſure all the 
Tear long. And, Jam certain, that, if a Wine Way 
artfull 4 from this black Kerroon-Cherry, 
it — 5 vaſtly leſſen the Conſumption , of. forei eign 
Clarets, — it would excellently well fa 
their Place; as was proved by ſeveral Perſons (a. 
mong the reſt, I had the Honour to be one) who 
drank it at a Gentleman s Table, and we. all gaw 
in our Opinion, it was a foreign Wine. But what 
was extraordinary ſatisfactory to me, beſides, the 
ſame Gentleman was ſo good, as to give me the ge 
nuine Receipt for making it. Since which, I have fen 
twenty- eight fine improved young Cherry- trees, a 
one Time, to a Gentleman in Yorkſhire, of ſeven 
Sorts of Cherries, but moſtly of this black, large, 
delicate, hardy Kerroon Sort, which I have, at this 
Time, growing in great Numbers, in Standard. 
trees, round my Plowed and Meadow- fields in great 
Perfection: And am ready to ſupply any. Gentle- 
man with what Numbers, and Sorts he: pleaſes of 
Cherry-trees, or any other Fruit or Timber-tres, 
or Sets or Seeds of any Kind. 
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Copies of Letters relating to the Helping a Gen- 
|  tleman to a Plough-man, : 


The C oÞy of a Letter ſent the Author from a Genile- 


S$T1R, ho 
IN peruſing your Book of November, in Page the 
ſeventeenth, . I obſerve you have been ſg kind as 
to take the Trouble upon you, to recommend and 
helpa Gentleman to a good Plough-man by Way of 
2 Servant out of your Country, I have the ſame R - 
queſt now to make to you, if you can, to help me 
toſuch a Servant as there recommended; I ſhould be 
glad if he can write, becauſe it is near forty Miles 
from hence to the Place I ſhould employ him at, 
which is a Town upon the Woulds in Lincolnſbiro, 
where I have a ſmall Eſtate, The Name of the 
Place is B-—, it lies between J. and. C-— 
it is all quite a dry Soil, and ſomething, I. fancy, 
like the Land in your Country, or that about Dun- 
ſtable, much like a corkiſh Stone it turns up. I have 
of WJ about five Hundred Acres there, great Part old Land, 
es, that has never been plowed. We have lately had an 
Act of Parliament for incloſing the Liberty, and fo 
ſhall have Occaſion to plow up a good Deal of it. 
This being againſt the Spring, I fancy it may be a 
proper Time to meet with ſuch a Servant that may 
want a Place. As to his Wages, I ſhall leave it to you 
to agree about, and ſhall expect a Line from you, as 
bon as you conveniently can, and hope you will ex- 
P. cuſe this Trouble. But as I am a Chapman my- 
elf for your uſeful Books, and take for two more, 


as well as have recommended them to. othen M0 
ſo it rather imboldens me to aſk the Favour d © ra 
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ill oy 8 you hint, J own, [an ready to oblige WI « m 
1 any Gentleman with my beſt Services, u ; 
pl "ns « helping him to a Plough-· man; and as I am ſome. ee A 
f what a Judge of their Abilities, I am ſometime ill « m 
Li capable of doing it, and ſend them, on a ſuitable & 1: 
i «« Encouragement to be allowed them; from 4 6 5 
fl 


Country, reputed to breed the beſt Work-men ll « 
this Kingdom affords. But, as I find your Caſe Will 4 v 
« differs from Thouſands of others, I humbly con- Will 80 
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I „ ceive a ſingle Man will not anſwer your Pur- « x1 
* ri 
1 <« poſe, ſo well as a married Couple I would recom- 4 8 
N | < mend to you, and that for the following Ren 3 
> ke DES; *Y 
0 « Firſt, As you are going to incloſe what be- 6 


“fore was common Land, your Intereſt muſt conſit N 
& in doing it, ſo as to improve the Ground in the 
<< beſt Manner: Now, to do this, Quick-fetting « { 
* muſt be partly the firſt Work, and therefore it con- Wi tt 
« cerns you to have a Man from an incloſed Coun- Bi « ;, 
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te try, that 1s qualified accordingly. | « h 
« Secondly, He ſhould be a good Plough- .man, il «: 1 
« for herein lies the main Branch of Huſbandry, 4 


« For, as the old Saying is, a Man muſt aſk his Wife, Bll « x 
% IP hether he ſhall get Money by her domeſtic, prudent d 
« Management ? So here a Gentleman muſt aſk « fl 
ce his Plough-man, J/hether his Field Toy wil q 
« anſwer their End; ? „ | 3 
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& Thirdly, As your Quantity of Land is conſide- 
& rable, that, I fuppoſe, you will incloſe, a fingle 
« Man cannot be capable of putting it to the beſt 
« [le z for, if your Soil is ſuch a dry one, as you 
give an Account of, I can put you in the Way, 


« not only to plant it with a proper Sort of Wood 


« for Hedges, but to ſow ſuch proper Seeds, as will 
« enable you to carry on a Dairy, or to ſuckle 
« Calves, or Houſe-lambs, to breed Cattle, and. ma- 
« ny other Matters, that formerly were thought im- 
ee poſſible to be done, in ſuch a huſky, dry Soil, by 
&« our Fore-fathers. And here it is, that the Wo- 
« man becomes as neceſſary, almoſt, as the Man, 
« particularly in the Management of the Dairy, as 
« well as Looking after the Suckling of Calves, 
« Bees, and Houſe-lambs, both in Summer and 
« Winter; ſo that, with a good Contrivance at firſt 
« Setting out, there may be a continual Profit car- 
« ried on all the Year long, even in this dry, poor 
te Soil, better, perhaps, than in a richer Vale Ground, 
i which, ſometimes, by Inundations of Waters, are 
« the Cauſe of great Loſſes. 
ce Fourthly, Was I to ſurvey your Land, and know 
« the true Nature of it, by being on the Spot, I 
could give you my Opinion, with the greater Aſ- 
e ſurance, how it may be improved; for, as it is of 
« the greateſt Importance to avoid committing Miſ- 
* takes at firſt, many Gentlemen, I preſume, would 
ebe much their own Friends, if they would defray 
* my Charges, and give me a tolerable Encourage- 
* ment to ride to the Place, and there draw up an 
* Eſtimate of thoſe Improvements that may be pro- 
„ duced from the Soil that is moſt agreeable to 
ce them. | 5 
6 have been in one Part of Lincolnſhire, but not 
* your Way, and have this to ſay, that, I believe, 
the Man, T think to fend you, will be cheaper at 
| 4 « twelve 
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ther Ploughs, and Horſe- breaks, ſuckle Houſe- 


& head Servant to a Gentleman, who held near four 


„ Buſineſs befel the Gentleman, which ' obliged 


— 
— z 2 — 


=. - Ne Ha; Ae: IG 
te twelve Pounds a Year, than one of your Country. 
* bred Plough-men will be at three Pounds a Year, 


&* for this Man can ſow and hough Turneps, ſow 
4e Corn in any Shape, hold the Drill, as well as o- 


e lambs and Calves, plow Ground in ſeveral Poſturez, 
40 manage Pea and Bean- crops according to the 
oF A AMiddieſes Mode, and do many other Works, that 

< your Country-men are Strangers to. The We. 
ie man, his Wife, is alſo ſo good a Houle-wife, 
ce that ſhe can perform ſeveral Cures on Hors, 
&« Cows, and Sheep: And no Wonder they are bath 
« ſo well qualified, fince he was Epen Year 


&« Hundred Acres of Land in his Hand, both of 
c Meadow and Arable Land, that lay, ſome in 
& incloſed Ground, others in common Fields; and 
< he remained in his Service till a more beneficill 


« him to live in London, and quit the Coun- 
« try; and then the Man and Maid married, by: 
<« the Approbation of their Maſter and Miſires, 
« and are the Couple I would here recommend to 
e you; whom, I am perſuaded, you will like, when 
« you ſee them, though they have two very {cal 
Children.“ 
I am, Sir, 


To 


The Copy of a ſecond Letter ſent the Author, by the 
ame Gentleman, jo help him to a Plough- man. 


Mr. William Bll, | Z 
Thank you for yours, of the third Inſtant, 
| and obſerve and agree with you, as to the Dif- 
ficulcy, at this Time of the Year, of meeting with 
a Servant, for the Reaſons you mention; but as 
you ſeem to recommend the married Man, | tho? 
twenty Miles from you, that you think may pro- 
bably ſuit my Purpoſe, and ſeems deſirous. to go 
abroad; {@ if you will do me the Favour to ſend 
me that Man, the ſooner the better. I would 
have him firſt come hither to me, and from hence 
to B——, to ſhew him the Country; and it. is ve- 
ry probable, we may agree that his Wife and 
two Children. thay come after; as I have a Te- 
nant or two in the Town, ſo we may talk more 
fully of Matters, and upon our Agreement, and - 
his Suiting me, there is a Gentleman or two, in 
B——, will be inclined to have ſome more of 
his Country-men for Servants 3 therefore, at pre- 
ſent, I need not trouble you with ſaying more, than 
that you will ſend him, and I will pay his Tra- 
velling-Expences, and for his Time, in Caſe he 
ſhould not like my Terms, or any other Reaſons, 
that may hinder Agreeing by the Lear. I am, 


Sir, „„ 

Nur obliged 

bumble Servant. 
I think, by the Map, you are not far from St. A- 
bans, If I go to Town, this Summer, I will do 


myſelf the Pleaſure of calling on you. 
Ra CHAS 
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of Tills. 


OW a Farmer had FO 75 bis Hoſes Killed 4 
eating of Tills.— In their ſandy Lands, a- 
our Chipping: Norton, in Oxfordſhire, that lie in o- 
pen Fields, in the ridge Faſhion, they fow Tills, er 
Dills, and harrow them in; ſo near Chidlagter, be 
tween Woodſtock and Oxford, in their bluiſh and 
reddiſh Sands, they ſow Tills and Thetches, by har- 
rowing them in, as they are a ſmall Grain, but they | 
plow their Peaſe in; and as for Beans, they ſow none 
in this Soil, becauſe they will not grow here to Pro- 
fit. Tills are rather a leſſer Corn than a Thetch, 
which they never thraſh out, to give them to Hor- 
| ſes, but put them into the Rack in their Straw, or 
Haulm, as they came out of the Field; and this 
they obſerve to do with a great Deal of Care, in a 
little Time after Watering 3 for if Tills are thus 
given in any Quantity to Horſes, and they be pre- 
ſently after watered, they will kill a Horſe, becauſe 
they will ſwell in his Belly, ſo that he cannot digeſt 
them. It was ſome Years ago, that a Servant of 
one Mr. Arnot, who then lived at Chipping- Norlon, 
killed three of his Maſter's Waggon-Horles, in leſs | 
than half an Hour's Time, thus : Being at Oxford 
Market with his Team, the Maſter ordered his 
Servant to give the Horſes a Bundle of Tills, that 
he brought with him, which the Man did, and, as 
ſoon as the Horſes had cat them, he was ſo ſilly as 
to water them; on which, the Tills ſwelled in the 
Belly of the Horſes, to that Degree, as killed three 
of them, in about a Quarter of an Hour's Time, 
Now this muſt proceed from very great Careleſ- 


neſs 3 becauſe, at Home, they never give their tar 
ar- 
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lar-horſes any Tills, till after they have heen water- 


ed, and then they give but a very little at a Time 
to them in a Rack, for Tills are not all the Corn 

they eat: They give the Horſes Oats, Chaff, and 
Hay, beſides. Till is only to help out the Far- 


mer's other Provender; and, in the giving Cattle 


their Manger-meat, as well as their Rack- meat, 
there requires a great Deal of Diſcretion to be uſed, 
for a Horſe-keeper, by imprudently Feeding his 
Cattle, may take them off their Stomach, prevent 
their Thriving, and holding their Work as theyought 
to do. It is a Rule with us, to bait our Plough- 
horſes cloſely for two Hours in a Morning, and three 
in an Afternoon. In a Morning, we begin at four 
o'Clock all the Summer-time, and bait them till 
ſix, before they go to plow; and, in that Time, my 
Horſe-keeper gives the Proportion of a double Hand- 
ful of Oats, among Chaff, to three Horſes, I be- 
lieve more than a dozen Times, and ſo after they 
come from Plough; for, by thus. giving them a little 
at a Time, it prevents Glutting them, keeps on 
their Appetite, and makes them the more eager of 
Feeding on their freſh Handfuls; whereas, were 
the Horſes to have Half, or all their Meat given 
them at one Time, it is thought, it would not do 
them half the Service; wherefore a Horſe-keeper 
ought to be a ſober, diſcreet, ſkilful Man, or Boy, 
for, on his good or bad Management, depends the 
ill or well doing of the Horſes, as I ſhall further 
prove by the following Example. 

How a Horſe was killed, by indiſcreetly feeding him 
with Horſe-beans— This Misfortune happened to a 
great Farmer, whoſe Name was Collins, living in 
the Pariſh of Pitſtone, near Ivingboe, in the Coun- 
ty of Bucks, who, having Occaſion to buy in ſome 
Plough-horſes, bought two at once, out of a Gen- 
tleman's Stable, who kept a pretty many to plow 


the Land he then held in his own Hands, and for 


other 


e 
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other Uſes. Now theſe Horſes, while in the Gen» 


| | 8 


tleman's Hands, were only fed on Oats and Hay, 


as living in the Chilturn, * hilly Country, where | 


very few Horſe-beans are ſown : But, after they were 


re he had them to Pitfone, which lies on the 


Edge of the Vale of Aylesbury, where, as uſual, the 
give. their Plough and Cart-Horſes, for the "nal 
Part, Beans, and but very few Oats; and, as the two 
Horſes, on giving them whole Beans and Chaff, fell 
to eating them ſomewhat greedily, by their being a 
Novelty to their Palates, as ſoon as they had done, 


the Horſe-keeper directly gave them their Belliful of 
Water, as he did his other Horſes ; but, theſe two 


not being uſed to ſuch Feed, the Beans had a fata 
Effect on one, by ſwelling in his Belly, to ſuch a 
Degree, as killed him, and had we to have done 
the ſame by the other. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


A further Account, than what 1 hav! a 


publiſhed, of the Bites of Jockies and 1 


dealers. 


0 F Devine and Selling Horſes. — To learn to a- 
void Loſſes, by other Men's Miſtakes and 
Harms, is certainly a moſt ancient, a moſt plain, 
and moſt true Way of doing it, becauſe it is the 
cheapeſt Way to get Wir, of all others; and, ſo 
much the more, © ought this Maxim to be obſerved, 
as the Subject is of the greater Conſequence. Nom, 
as the Horſe is a noble, uſeful, and neceſſary Crea- 
ture, and what moſt Farmers are obliged to buy in: 
If they have not Judgment enough to ſee, through 


their own Eyes, into the F aults of this —_ 
they 


| of Jockies and Horſe-dealers; 127 
they ought to borrow, or buy, the Help of others: 
For it is an uſual Saying A Man, that deals much in 
Horſes, muſt conſequently loſe a hundred Pounds, 
before he knows well how to chuſe the Sound, and 
refuſe the Unſound. Therefore the Proverb juſtly 
remarks, He, that buys, oupht to have a hundred 
Eyes : Particularly, when he purchaſes Horſes at 
Fairs, where Farmers, in general, buy, them of in- 
tire Strangers, whoſe conſtant Practice is to live, by 
buying and ſelling of theſe Creatures, and who, in 
Courſe, are largely furniſhed with Wit enough, to 
out-wit an ignorant Buyer, as moſt Farmers are, 
who only deal in Horſe-fleſh for Neceſſity Sake; and 
on this Account it is, that ſome of this Number 
are ſo wary, when they are Maſters of good , Hor- 
ſes, that they will not part with them, for trying to 
get a Penny, by ſelling or ſwopping a Certainty for 
an Uncertainty : That is, a good one, for a bad 
one. 3 

How a young Plougb-man, attempting to deal in 
Horſe-fleſh, was bit the Very firſt Time— A young 
PFlough-man, having faved about twenty Gui- 
neas in Service, was ſo fluſhed with the Deſire of 
getting Money, by buying and ſelling Horſes, that 
he was reſolved to venture on the Attempt ; and the 
rather, becauſe his Maſter ſaid, he would keep the 
Horſe for his Work. Accordingly, he went to St, 
Paul's Fair, kept at Leighton in Bedfordſhire, on 
the twenty- fifth Day of this Month, 1742, where 


it was not long before an Opportunity preſented for 


him, to buy a clever black Gelding to look at, a- 
bout four Years old, which he bought for fix 
Pounds, and thought himſelf cock-ſure of a great 
Bargain : But it proved otherwiſe : For, as ſoon as 
Perſons of better Judgment viewed him, they eaſi- 
ly perceived him, to be a dark-ſighted one, and 
very likely to become a blind Horſe ; which ſo diſ- 
couraged our Novice, that he tried two Fairs before 


he 
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formity to a Nicety, ſo that he ſoon fold the Horſ, 
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be could get him off, and that was done by light. 
ing on an ignorant Farmer, one like himſelf, who 
never ſo much as ſcrupled the Horſe's Eye-ſight, as | 
not having Judgment enough to ſee a plain Blemiſh, 
though all others, that before made an Offer of buy. 
ing him, did; and thus he happened to come off 
pretty well, for he made juſt as much of the Horſe, 


as it coſt him. But I adviſed him to meddle no 


more with this Sort of Goods, but in that he under. 
ſtood better, which was Sheep: Accordingly, he 
took my Advice, and bought a Score of Wethers, 
that his Maſter kept for him, for the Sake of fold- 


ing them. 


How a Farmer had like to have been bit, in buy- 


ing a Horſe at Hempſtead Fair, — At Hempſtead 


Fair, that was kept on the ſeventeenth Day of Zune, 
1742, a Neighbouring Farmer to, me bought. a 


| Horſe for about ten Pounds, for the Plough and 
Cart, and, when he had paid for him, the Jockey 
whiſpered him, and faid he is a very ſound Hork, 
only he will fall a Kicking an Hour together, when 


he 1s firſt put into the Harneſs : And further faid, 


that the laſt Man, he fold him to, gave him a Gui- 


nea Repentance. Now, this was ſpoke with an In- 
tention, to get a Guinea of this Farmer, but the 
Skit would not take here, for he boldly ventured 


do ſtand to his Bargain, as believing what the Deal- | 
er aſſerted, to be only a Feintz and, of a young 


Horſe, he proved to be as gentle a one, as any in 
England. _ „ „ 
How a Jockey uſed to get Repentance- Money, by ſow- 
ing up a gathered Skin to hide a Bunch under a Horſe's 
Belly— This was alſo done at Hempſtead Fair, 
a few Years ſince, where a Jockey, or Dealer, had 
a Horſe to ſell, that had a Bunch under his Belly, 
which to prevent being perceived, he wrapped ſome 
Skin over it, and ſewed it up; which hid the De- 


and 


more ſurer biting the filly Farmer, or other Novice, 
S 


5 . a: 
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and, when he had taken the Money, he immediate- 


ly cut the Thread in two, and then the Bunch ap- 


ared. But, as the Excreſcence only contained 5 
Wind in it, it was of no Damage. However Mr. 


Dealer, to bring his Skit to bear, told the Buyer, 
the Horſe's Guts would come out at that Place, 
before he got Home with him; which raiſed ſuch 
an Apprehenſion in him, that he directly gave the 
Seller three Guineas Repentance, for him to take 
the Horſe again. On this, the Dealer renewed his 
former Stratagem, by Sowing the wrapped up Skin 
about the Bunch, and then directly had him into 
the Fair again, to take in another Chap; which 
Mr. Craftsman' ſoon efſected, by Selling the fame 
Horſe to one Mr, Tyler, a great Farmer, living 
near Great Gaddeſden Church, who knew nothing 
of the firſt Sale. But, in like Manner, this Dealer, 
with his old concerted Lye, uſed his utmoſt Endea- 
your, to throw this Buyer and bring him under the 
uſual repenting Forfeiture : But, as it happened, he 
catched a Tartar this Time; for Mr. Hier faid, 
if he was cheated, the Horſe ſhould cheat no other, 
for he was reſolved to keep him at all Hazards; and 
keep him he did, till he made the Horſe worth as 
much more, as was at firſt given for him, as his 
Sale proved. Now, whether this Bunch was raiſed 
by Art, or whether it proceeded from Nature, or 
from an Accident, I cannot determine: But it is 


very likely to be done by the former; for as the 


Hiſtory of that arch Villain Jonathan Wild gives 
an Account, how he and his Confederate Thieves 
made Uſe of new invented Artifices, when old ones 
were worn thread-bare, or, to be plainer, too much 
known, in order the more eaſily to impoſe on, and 
deceive the careleſs or ignorant Perſon : So it is very 


probable, that ſuchtricking Jockies, or Dealers, as 1 


am writing on, do the ſame by Horſes, for their 


in 
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in the Art of Horſe- dealing, as I thall, in tm 
P ſomewhat make appear. 4 
How a Horſe- dealer mage a ſore Place. in 2 Eibe 
. Neck on Purpoſe to get Repentance-money of the Biy- 
— Another Jockey, or Dealer, invented this De. 
roy to impoſe on the Careleſneſs or Ignorance af 
a Buyer. A little before he had his Horſe to a Fair, 
his Way was, to make a ſore raw Place in the top 
Part of his Neck, under the Main, and near hö 
Head, where ſuch a Deformity was the leaſt to be 
ſuſpected . When this was done, and the Horſe a 
the Fair, he clapped an Ivy Leaf on the Wound, 
which he cauſed to flick on, to anſwer his intended 
Purpoſe. Now this Horſe r to be ſoon ſold 
at Leighton Fair, in Bedfordſbirę; for theſe villain- 
ous Tricks are for the moſt Part acted on clever 
Horſes, that are the moſt hkely to bring on a quick 
Sale, becauſe, the ſooner a Horſe is fold, the leſs Op 
portunity the Buyer has to make his Inſpection. And, 
therefore, theſe ſubtle Dealers not only try hel 
wicked Practices on fine-ſhaped young Horſes, but 
| aſk a moderate Price for them, beſides, in Order to 
take in the Unwary, as this Dealer did ; who, 2 
ſoon as he had ſold the Horſe, and got his Money 
for him, ſhewed the Buyer the diſtempered Place, 
as he endeavoured to make him believe; and he 
pathetically plied his Lyes, as to cauſe the credulous 
Parchaſer to think the Pole-evil; or other Malady, 
was actually begun in the Part, and thus extorted 
from him three Guineas Repentance-money, though 
there was no Manner of Cauſe for it, in Reality. 
The Bite of a falſe Tail. On the ſeventeenth aj 
of June, 1742, at Hempſtead Fair, a Dealer's Hork 
had a falſe Tail platted on a natural ſhort one, 
which here, by an accidental Rub, dropped off, 2 
the Horle was leading through the Fair; for mot 
of theſe Sort of Horſe-dealers are ſuch Artiſts, as 
to plat a cut off Piece of Tail from another Hork, 
N 5 Lo 


Rs e 


on a natural ſhort one, if there is Hair enough on it, 
to faſten the artificial one to 
How two'Perſons, ſewopped their Horſes at Dun- 
ſtable Fair, and cheated each other, — Two Perſons 
ſuopped their Horſes at Dunſtable Fair, and, when 
the Horſes were exchanged, ſays one of them to the 
other: — Take Care to call by the Way, for. your 
Horſe will not be able to travel Home; ſays the 
other, Take Care to wipe your Horſe's Noſe, for he 
is glandered, TE ; 
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CH A. XX. 
The Improvement of Wheel-casriages, 


— 


How Wikgons, &c. may be made and managed to a 
much greater Advantage, than heretofore has been 
done. 1 0 

Diſſertation on Four-wheel Carriages.— J have, 

ſays this Author, been diverting myſelf with 
drawing up Reaſons, to ſhew, that Coaches, Wag- 
gons, and other four-wheel Carriages, whoſe fore 

Wheels are leſs than the hinder ones, go eaſier, when 

the Weight, contrary to common Practice, is laid 

on the hinder Wheels. BY. 

Firſt, Becauſe the fore Wheels cut the Road, and 
then the hinder Wheels follow in a Track ready 
cut and ſmoothed for them. This Reaſon is vaſtly 
ſtrong in froſty Weather, or ſoft Ground: But it 
has great Strength, even-in Summer-time, and dry 
Roads ; for then the Clods fall into the Ruts, which 
will be all broken by the Wheels that firſt go over 
them. But it is plainly eaſier for the hinder Wheels 
to carry the Load, where 'the Ground and Clods 

: 8 2 are 


— Whed-conliue 
are cut and broke for them, than for the Go; Wheek 
to do both Offices. Country-men reckon: there is 
one Horſe's Draught Difference, between going firſt 
and ſecond in a Road; and, therefore, they always 
ſtrive to let ſome Cart go before, to draw the Road. 
| Secondly, The fore Wheels will cut deeper into 
the Road, than the hinder Wheels will do, with the 
fame Weight upon them; becauſe, the broader or 
longer any Thing is, the leſs Way will a Weight 
preſs it into the Ground]; but the hinder Wheels, be. 
ing larger, muſt make a longer Hole than a ſhort 
one: Therefore the ſame Weight will not croud the 
hind Wheels in ſo deep, as it will the ſmall ones. 
And many Times it will happen, that the fore 
Wheels, if the Weight be upon them, will cut 
in, when the hinder Wheels, if they carried the 
ſame Load, would not cut at all, but run upon the 
Nail. Bat, if the Weight be ſo great as to make 
the hind Wheels cut in, then, the firſt Reaſon comes 
In to eaſe them, vix. they will run in a Track rea- 
dy cut for them. Beſides, How very hard muſt the 
fore Wheels come loaded, -when the Ground is þ 
ſoft, that the Axle-tree, or Nave, ſlide upon the 
Ground, and ſometimes drive the Ground before 
them? Whereas, if the Weight was on the hind 
Wheels, the fore ones would not fink in ſo deep, 
and the hinder ones, being higher, would trip after 
them, clear of the Dirt. Sn, 
Thirdly, Every one knows, that a Power, applied 
at the End of a long Lever, will raiſe a Weight 
eaſier, than at the End of a ſhort one. To apply 
this to the Caſe of a Coach or Waggon going up 
| Hill, or getting out of a Hole, or drawing over an 
Obſtacle in the Road, which are all one and the 
ſame Thing : Now the Length of the Spoke, ot 
Diſtance from the Ground to the Axle-tree, may be 
called a Lever, which being longer in the hind Wheels 


knan in the fore ones, the lame Power, applied at the 
| Axles 
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Axle-tree of the hinder Wheel, will have a greater 
Force than at the Axle-tree of the ſmall Wheel. 


Huuribly, It is certain, and well known, that a 


Power, applied to a Lever at right Angles, has a 
greater Momentum, or Force, than if applied ob- 
liquely on either Side, To apply this, all Coaches. 
and Waggons have their fore Wheels ſo low, that 
the Harneſs, or Shafts, are lower, where they are 
faſtened to the Coach or Waggon, than the Horſes 
Breaſts; conſequently the Horſes draw, not hori- 
zontally, or at right Angles, but upwards ; that is, 
Part of the Weight, or Load, hangs continually up- 
on their Breaſts, or Necks. The Lever of a Wheel, 
which is the Spoke or Diſtance from the Ground to 
the Axle-tree, ſtands perpendicular to the Ground ; 
the Power, that would act with the greateſt Force, 
ſhould be applied horizontally, or level with the 


Ground; but, the higher the Wheel is, the nearer 


to a horizontal Direction would the Power act: 
Therefore, a Power, applied to the great Wheels, 
brings them on eaſier than the ſmall one.. 
Fiſibly, When the fore Wheels, with the Weight 
upon them, are in a Hole or Slough, the foregoing 
Reaſon hasgreat Force, becauſe the Horſes then draw 
more upwards, or further from right Angles, than 
when'the Coach or Waggon went upon level Ground ; 
and conſequently, a greater Part of the Load lies 
upon their Breaſts and Necks. What I would add, 
to lay the Load upon the hinder Wheels, is this : 
When the fore Wheels, with the Weight upon them, 
are in a Hole or Slough, the Wheel-horſes in a 
Coach or in a Waggon, the Shaft-horſe to be ſure, 
if not the next Horſe to it, are in the Slough too, 
which are the beſt Horſes in the Team; that is, they 
are, where, by Reaſon of the Badneſs of the Ground, 
they can do the leaſt Good: But, if the Weight be 
upon the hinder Wheels, the fore Wheels will eaſi- 


1y run through the Slough, becauſe they have no 


Weight 


Weight upon them, and, by that Time the hindetr 
Wheels are got into che Slough, the Horſes will be 
all gor out, on firm , Where they can ex- 
ert their Strength the deter, will draw N hori. 
zontally, have a longer Lever to pull at, and a 
Paſſage made mug the Dirt, for the hinder Wheek 
to run m. 
Sixtbiy, If all the foregoing Resto were adi 

| lated; or had no Force in them, which. yet, to me, 

feem to carry Demonſtration in them, there is ſtil 
another Reaſon, which - would alone prove, that a 
Coach or Waggon follows the Horſes, when the 
Load is upon the hind Wheels, with half the La- 
bour that it would do upon the fore ones; and that 
is this, while a Wheel is turning round once, all the 
Parts of the Fur or Box in the Nave rub agamft the 
Axle-tree ; the Horſes Work 1s, to overcome this 
Rub or Friction, To make it eaſy, it is daubed 
with Greaſe, The Fur or Box in the hinder Wheels, 
is no bigger than the Fur or Box in the fore Wheels, 
Now, if che hinder Wheels be as high again as the 
fore ones (as they commonly are in Coach tho! 
in Waggons not quite ſo much) the Rubbing 
round the Fur or Box in the hind Wheels will car- 
ry the Load twice as far as the fore Wheels; Or, 
thus, if the Load be upon the fore Wheels, the Rub 
or Friction muſt be twice round the Fur or Box, to 
carry the Load as far as once rubbing und would 
do upon the hinder Wheels; that is, th&Load would 
go as far upon the hind Wheels, with k f the La- 
bour, as it will upon the fore Wheels; for the hind 
Wheels, if as high again, go as far with-c 
ing round, as the fore ones do at twice (urhing round, 
This Proportion is nicely true in Coaches, 
Waggons, three to two; or the Horſes in a 
gon would carry a Load upon the hinder Wheels, 
three Miles, with the ſame Labour as they would 


do two Miles upon the fore « one, But, ns” rhe 
ore- - 


9 \ % 


foregoing Reaſons are added to this,- the Labour of 
the Horſes is leſſer ſtill, a great deal, 

Seventhly, There are, in all Roads, but eſpecial- 
ly in Ground that is full of Ant-hills, or in froſty 
Weather, or in croſſing Ruts, or in Summer-time, 
where the Ground is tough and hard, a great 
many Holes, -which the fore Wheels, being ſmall, 
will go to the Bottom of; but the hind Wheels, be- 
ing of a larger Compaſs, will only touch the Sides, 
without going down to the Bottom; and conſequent- 
ly, not ſinking down ſo deep as the fore Wheels, 
are eaſily drawn over. ee 
Eigbibiy, It has been commonly believed, that 
the nearer the hind Wheels are to the fore ones, in 
a Waggon, or the ſhorter the Carriage of a Coach 
is, the eaſier it is for the Horſes. But what follows 
will prove, not only that the Load ought to be up- 
on the hind Wheels, but that the further the hind 
Wheels are from the fore ones, and the longer the 
Carriage is, the better it is, both for the Horſes and 
the Riders; for the Horſes, that are in the Shafts 
of a Waggon, are moſt barbarouſly thumped this 
Way, and that Way, by the Shafts, when the 
Load is upon the fore Wheels, juſt at his Tail; 
but when the Load is upon the hinder Wheels, and 
tney, as far off as poſſible, the Motion of the fore 
Wheels will be much eaſier againſt his Sides, be- 
cauſe there is no Weight upon them, and the Draught 
of all the Horſes will keep the fore Part of the Wag- 
gon ſteady, and the Motion of the hind Wheels 
will be almoſt loſt before it reaches the Shaft-horſe. 

Ninthly, The longer the Diſtance is between the 
fore and hind Wheels, or the longer the Carriage of 
a Coach is, the eaſier will be the Turning out of 
the Road, or into a Yard, or another Street ; be- 
cauſe the Length of the Waggon or Carriage may 
be called a Lever, and the longer that is from the 
; 5 | - hind 
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hind Wheels, which carry the Load, the leſs'Power WM * 
is require. ©) 33H ITY pt 
HBeſides, for it would be endleſs to count the ch 
Reaſons that may be given in ſo plain a Caſe, it is 8¹ 
the ſafeſt Way to prevent Overthrowing; for, when 
one of the fore Wheels, with a Load vpon it, goes co 
into a Hole, it falls down with a great Force, the Ca 
Coach, or Waggon, ſtands, as it were upon its H 
Head, and eaſily brings over the hind Part, becauſ | 
it is light and near; but if the Load be removed to * 
the hind Wheels, and they at a good Diſtance; then 
the fore Wheels, dropping into a Hole, could not Bo 
Jo eaſily draw over the hind Part, becauſe it is now ma 
heavy, and further off. And, if one of the hind m_ 
Wheels, with the Load upon it, falls into: but 
Hole, it cannot draw over the fore Part, becaue Wl C 
the Draught of thejHorſes will pull it down, or, n. . 
ther, keep it from riſing up. 1 [ 
And, again, a Coach, or Waggon, is in little Dan. on 
ger of overturning, unleſs a Hole be ſo long as 
take in both the Wheels in the ſame Side, at the n 
ſame Time; for, if the Hole be not fo long, then, i ee 
when one Wheel is in the Hole, there are thre Wil * 1 
ſtand level, and by that Time the hind Wheel come be F 
to the Hole, 'the fore Wheel is out, and then ther: £ 
are three ſtand level again : So that, the further the 
Wheels are from one another, the better Chance you er 4 
have, not to have the Wheels on one Side in a Hot * 
at the ſame Time; that is, of not being overthrown. 8 ; i 
I will give you one Reaſon more; and that ;, Th 
Coach will go a vaſt deal eaſier to the Perſons that "AH 
ride in it, for having the Carriage long; for he 1 
the Shocks will not come ſo quick, nor be 6 FR 2s 
great, nor ſo many; for, when the hind Whetk Wherl 


are at a good Diſtance, and the Coach hangs 3 
near them as poſſible, the Motion of the fore Wheel 


will be ſcarcely felt. When one of them goes ind 
| 2 a Holt, 
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a Hole, there will, by Reaſon of the Diſtance, be 
perceived, in the-Coach, only a gentle Sinking on 


| that Side, or, at moſt, an eaſy Swing, which will 


give the Riders no Trouble, but rather Pleaſure. 
From theſe Reaſons, it follows, contrary to the 
common Practice and Opinion, that, the longer the 
Carriage of a Coach is, the better it 1s, both for the 
Horſes and the Riders. | n 55 
That the Coach ought to hang as backyard, and 
as near the hind Wheels, as poſſible, 7 
That no heavy Carriage ſhould be put into the 
Boot, under the Coachman, but all Boxes, Port- 
manteaus, and Servants ſhould be behind; not be- 
tween the Back of the Coach and hind Standards, 
but upon a Board, beyond the hind Axle- tree; be- 
cauſe what Load is placed there, will help to poiſe 
up, or leſſen the Load upon the fore Wheels. 
| That the fore Wheels ought to be as high as the 
Convenience of Turning will allow, and what is 
wanting, in the Heighth of the Wheels, ought to be 
remedied, as far as it can, by raiſing the Hamel- 
tree ſo high, that the Horſes may draw as near to 
a horizontal Line as poſſible. 4 = 
In Waggons, the fore and hind Wheels ſhould 
be placed as far as poſſible from one another, 
That a long Ladder ſhould be behind, and ne- 
ver any before, that the greateſt Part of the Load 
may be laid upon it, beyond the hinder Axle- tree; 
and, if any Part of the Waggon be empty, let it be 
the fore Part. | 5 
The Shaſts, or Sharps ſhould be raiſed, where 
they are faſtened to the Waggon, rather higher than 
the Horſes Breaſts or Shoulders, that ſo the Hor- 


ſes may draw in a horizontal Line, even when the 


Wheels are in Ruts, lower than the Horſes Feet. 


'T Coun- 


Inprovement of Wheel-cartiages, 
Country- men object, that, if the Load be-upon 
the hind: Wheels, the Waggon will come harder, 
beeauſe the Load will be the further off: from the 
HFHorſes; but J muſt tell them they are miſtaken, 
4 If chere be any Force in the Reaſons I have-given, 
ijnſtead of coming harder, it will come eafier, and 
chen Reaſon is againſt them; and Experience con- 
firms my Reaſons, as may be ſeen by drawing a ſmall 
Waggon, with a Line and Weight over à Pulley, 
| They urge, that a Weight, at the End of a Cart 
. | rope, drawn over Wheat-Ricks, would comeyard, 
= Yes, I ſuppoſe-it would, but what is this to the Pur. 
i poſe ? In: this Caſe, no Wheels are uſed, and ther. 
fore the Caſes are different; beſides, Þ have not ſaid 
one Word, that the Horſes ſhould go a great Way, 
the Length of a Cart- rope, before the Coach or Wig· 
gon; and, therefore, this is nothing to: the Purpoſe 
of what I have ſaid: However, I will ſpeak of thi 

by and: by, 5 e | 1 N = e 
But the grand Objection is their own . Expert 
ence : When the fore Wheels of a Waggon are faſt 
in a Hole, they take-ſome of their fore Horſes off 
and hang them upon the Shafts, and then they an 
draw out; from whence- they think it plain, that, 
the nearer the Horſes are to the Load; the more 
Force they have. But they forget what was faid 
in my fourth Reaſon: That, as Coaches and Wap 
gons are made now, the Horſes draw- upward} 
and that Part of the Load hangs perpetually upon 
the Horſes Necks, or Breaſts, even when the Wag: 
gon goes upon level Ground: And that, when the 
fore Wheels are in a Hole, the Horſes draw-moreand 
more-upwards, or leſs and leſs forwards y and, then 
fore, the Horſes do not ſor properly draw the Wheel 
out of the Holes, as lift them out; they lift tht 
Waggon up by their Necks. The Country- man 


15 


1 
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is ape to praiſe his Horſes, how bravely they ſtoop- 
ed at their Work, and took the Waggon out of the 
Hole. Yes, they muſt needs ſtoop with ſuch a- 
Load upon their Necks, the Weight oftentimes pulls 
them down to the Ground; the Chafing of their 
Necks tells, what a Load they bear. But the Me- 
thod here propoſed, the Laying: the Load upon the 
hind Wheels, would prevent their Lifting the Load 
at all, and make the Wheels come eaſier through 
the Hole too. I think this is very plain; but fill 
the gountry-man-- will hardly — it: He has ſo 
long and ſo often heard, that, the nearer the Hor- 
ſes are to the Load, the more Force they draw with, 
that it will be very hard to get it out of his Head. 
What will he ſay to me, if I ſhould tell him, that, 
where Horſes draw upwards, as they do in all Coaches 
and Waggons, the further the . — are from the 
Load, the more Force they draw with ? If this 
Qariles him, and he do not underſtand it, I would 
fain have him obſerve his Child playing with a lit- 
tle Cart or rather Waggon, becauſe it has four 
Wheels; when a little Boy has loaded it with Dirt, 
or Stones, he does not, as the Country-man thinks 
he ſhould, take hold of the String cloſe to the Wag- 
gon, becauſe he would find the Weight of the Wag- 
gon lie heavy upon his Arms, as I ſaid before it 
does upon the Horſes Necks 3 nay, he would even 
lift the fore Wheels up from the Ground; but he 
gets to the End of this Line, as far off the Wag- 
gon as he can, becauſe there he finds it comes ea» 
lieſt, If, indeed, at any Time the fore Wheels drop 
into a Hole, where he cannot drag them out, then 
he comes up to his Waggon, and takes ſhort Hold, 
mat he may lift his Wheels out: As ſoon as that is 
done, he runs to the End of his String again, with- 
ut raking — Care * hind n. ; * 
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draws horizontally, but the Horſe, in the Shafts 


er, muſt make a monſtrous Weight upon the pod! 
Shaft-horſe's Back, enough to break it, or pres 
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he knows, will come on, though the greateſt Part d Ml ;. 1 
the Load lies upon them. If the Country-man would IM lin 
vouchſafe, to play a little with his Child's. Can, ift. 

he would find, and feel, all I have ſaid to be Wl the 

true. Strange! That he himſelf ſhould be a ber. She 
ter Carter, when he was a Child, than he is now, Ml Lo 

The Caſe is the ſame, if the Draught be downwards, IM in d 

the further the Horſe or Man is from the Thing WM Lo: 

drawn, the greater is the Force: As in pulling a Rope aga 
faſtened to the Top of a Timber-tree, when Men Ml the 
are felling it. If the Country-man's Noticg wa WM her: 
true, that, the nearer the Drawer ſtands to the Tres, Wl Co: 
the more Force he draws with, then they, that pull Wl Re: 
at the Rope, ought to ſtand cloſe to the Tre, WI Wc 


at the Bottom of it; but they would have little o Wl fate 
no Force there; and, therefore, we always find, they I ing 


get as far off, as they can, to the very End of the Wi fon 


Rope, not ſo much to avoid the Tree's Falling up- and 
on them, but becauſe, the further off they get, the 282 
more Force they pull with: The Reaſon is the ſame pect 
as before. . 8 8 BEE 

I would willingly ſet the. Country-man right, in Wl the 
one Notion more, which ſhews his great Ignorancy, 
and is a monſtrous Piece of Barbarity : He think 
that the Shaft-horſe, in a Waggon, bears no more 
Weight on his Back, than the Weight of the Shaft 
only; and that every Horſe, that goes before him, 


bears upon his Back the Force of two Horſes pul 
ling them downwards, The ſame may be faid of 
every other Horſe ; but the united Force of all the 
Horſes, every Horſe pulling them lower and Jow- 


him to the Ground : And what ſhews the Ignorance 
of the Country-man is, that all the Force, - with 


which all the Horſes draw the Shafts downwatd, 


1 
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js loſt from the Waggon; what is exerted, in 5 
ling downwards, is loſt from pulling forwards. But, 
iftbe Waggon-Maker would be ſo wiſe, as to faſten 
the Shafts to the Waggon, as high as the Horſes 
Shoulders, the poor Sh aft-horſe would be eaſed of his 
Load; and every Horſe would exert all his Strength, 
in drawing the Waggon forwards ; but at preſent ry 
Load upon his Back, and the Thumps and Bangs 
againſt his Sides, occaſioned by the Load's lying on 
the fore Wheels, is intolerable. Though I have 
bere Poken to Waggoners only, I would not have 
Coach-men think themſelves unconcerned in this 
Reaſoning, The Lowneſs of that croſs Piece of 
Wood, to which the Wheel-horſes in a Coach are 
ftened, which I call a Hamel tree, and the Load- 
ing the fore Part of the Coach, with Boxes, occa- 
fon the Horſes a. vaſt- Deal of needleſs Labour, 
and Pain too, from the Preſſing of the Pad hard 
againſt, and Chafing their Backs: It cannot be ex- 
pected, that Waggoners and Coach-men ſhould 
think much of theſe Things. It therefore concerns 
the Owners of Waggons and Gentlemen to take 
Care, ſo to order Matters, that their Horſes may 
do their Work with the — — . 


0 


CHAP, XXII 
/ Natural and Artificial Graſſes, 


OW 10 improve, in the beſt Manner, the 
natural Tyne, or wild Thetch-graſs, the Lady- 


finger graſs, and the artificial Lucern-graſs— The 
ſeveral Letters that I have lately received from 
Gentlemen, concerning the excellent Lady-finger 


Graſs, 
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Graſs, have induced me here to write upon it; it, and 
to take the preſent Opportunity of doing the 
ſame by the Tyne, or wild 8 d Tas 


cen. 


To begin wich the firſt, I have to acqua int, bot 


Gentlemen and Farmers, that this Tyne, or wild 
Thetch-graſs, is a true natural Meadow Sort, that 


deſerves the Care and Attendance of all Perſons 
whoſe Buſineſs and Intereſt it is, and who — 
the Conveniency of doing it, to get the Seed of 


it, in order to propagate it, and get whole Fields 


of this intire, ſerviceable Graſs, 


hungry and greedily : 


that will j 
anſwer the Character, of ſupplying the Plage, in 
a greqt Degree, of Oats and Hay; becauſe: thy 
Tyne Praſs is the higheſt and moſt branching 
Graſs of all others, growing in fine, large Stalks, 


and in Kids, or Wb lng in Proportion, that con- 
tain a great Deal of Seed, about the 
Bigneſs of which will make 


a Horſe foam at his Mouth, when he eats this Hay 
For there is a peculiar Qui 
lity belonging to this Graſs, or Hay, beyond al 
others; and that is, the Seed of it is of ſo warm 
a Nature, Thet:h- like (though not bitterifh like 


that) and ſo well agrees with Horſes, that the 


theſe good Qu 


Hay, made of this Graſs, will keep Cattle from 
catching Cold, on Eating it, when they come off 


a Journey, or Work; and yet is of ſo ſweet 2 


Nature, that they will eat it with Pleaſure. 


Now this excellent Graſs, ſo well furniſhed with 
alities, will grow into the greateſt 
Bulk of all Meadow Graſſes, and is ſo prone to 
run into a quick Growth, thar this Graſs is ſoms 
times Part of the Farmer's "Curſe, when it comes 
up as a Weed among his Corn; which it often 


does, in a wet, hot S. when the Ground 3 
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jn a four, rough, bad Filch, at the Sowing of the 
Grain, and the Crop proves a thin one; for, then, 
one Sort of Weed, or other, will be ſure to peſter 
his Corn-Crop; which, indeed, is the Farmer's 
chiefeſt Care to prevent, and to get his Corn in 
clean from the Field, free of all Soil, or Sullidge 
of Weeds and Graſz-ſceds, or elſe he may depend of 
being forced to take a lower Price than ordinary 
for his Grain, which proves the prolific Nature of - 
this Tyne-graſs; and it is theſe profitable Vir- 
tues, that tempted a Gentleman, who accupies - 
his own large Vale Farm, to ſave a Parcel of this 
Tyne-graſs, this Summer, 1743, that grew in his 
Meadow, for letting it ſtand: till the Seed of it was 
ripe, in order to propagate it in another Place, and 
get a Piece of Ground intirely- planted with it 
(for he had no Lady-finger Graſs growing: here) 


and then he may juſtly expect, when the Land is 


thoroughly taken with it, to mow three Loads 
of Hay from off each Acre, becauſe: this Graſs is 
the moſt bulky: Sort of all others. : 
The ſecond: is the Lady-finger Graſs, which I 
have, heretofore, in my former Monthly Books, 
given ſa large an Account of, that I ſhall-ſay the 
leſs here. It is certainly true, that the Lady-finger 
Graſs is the None-fuch Graſs of all our Country 
and, I believe, I may aſſuredly fay, of all Eng- . 
land, becauſe it is a branching, bulky,, and moſt 
ſweet Graſs; growing like the Tyne-graſs, into 
almoſt as high Stalks as that, but into different- 
coloured Bloſſoms, for the Flowers or Bloſſoms of 
the Lady- finger Graſs are like thoſe of the Auri- 
cula Sort, moſtly: of a yellowiſh Colour, mixed 
with red. And I can affirm it for Truth, that 
the Tyne-graſs and the Lady- finger Graſs are 
the two beſt Sorts of natural Meadow Graſſes that 


are, 
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are, for Feeding and Fattening of Conies, De 5 
Race-horſes, or, indeed, for Feeding and; Fatten. 
ing any other Sort of Cattle that will eat them, 


| whether given to them in Graſs or Hay; inſo- 
much that I am perſuaded (and I would willing. 
ly write impartially on theſe, or any other Vege. 


tables, or on any other Matter relating to them) 
that Gentlemen would have theſe Seeds to ſoy, 
though they coſt an extraordinary Price, if they 
knew the Value of them; for there is no Ochs. 


ſion, in my humble Opinion, for ſearching after 


a foreign, ſpurry Seed, which Authors have en. 
deavoured to give the greateſt Character of, when 
we have, at Home, theſe two Engliſb natural Sorts, 
which, very probably, exceeds that, and all other, 
And, notwithſtanding all the Buſtle that is made 
about this unknown Graſs, to the Engliſh, I cannot 
find the true Sort was ever ſold at any of the 
London Seed-ſhops, as the Seeds-men own; bit 
ſomething like it has been. But here is the Miſ. 
fortune, theſe Graſſes, that grow in my Up-land 
Meadows, muſt ſtand longer for Seed, than the 


common Time allowed for cutting my Graſs for 


Hay; and, if I do fave my Graſs-crop for Seed, 
— will. be ſeveral Sorts of Graſs- ſeed amongſt 
it, if mown altogether, which will not anſwer the 
Purpoſe, becauſe we want clean, intire Seeds of 
the Tyne and Lady-finger Graſs. Therefore, if 
any Gentleman will come himſelf, or ſend: his 
Bailiff, about the 12th of June, to my Houſe, be 
ſhall ſee theſe Graſſes in their Growth ; and, if 
he will pay me for the Damage I ſhall ſuſtain in 
3 the Graſs- crop ſtanding till the Seed 1s 

„ he ſhall have the Liberty of having the Seed 


Thee and gathered by itielf free and clear 
of all other Graſs- ſeeds. 


* 
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and In the next Place, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how 
atten. Wl theſe Graſ5-/eeds, and Lucern-ſeed, may be improved 
them, Wl in the beſt Manner poſſible. — Mr. Switzer, in his 
-nſo- Monthly Book for May, at Page 145, ſays very 
judiciouſly, that Drilling of Lucern Seed is adviſed, 
by ſome, to be ſown in Drills, provided Inftru- 
ments proper for Drilling and Horſe-houghing can 
be got (which, as he ſays, at preſent, it is much 
to be feared, are not ſo perfect as they ought to be) 
beſides, as he ſays, it will be a difficult Point for 
the Horſe-hougher to keep his Horſe and Inſtru- 
ment ſo exact, as that one or the other ſhall not 
wound or bruiſe the Roots or Stalks of the Lucern; 
and even then, alſo, the Rows muſt be weeded, 
and ſet out by the Hand-hough, which is another 
Trouble, This Mr. Switzer was very right in; 
and, therefore, as a Plough is too large an Inſtru- 
ment, in his Opinion, and mine, to ſupply the 
Houghing-part, as it ſhould be, the Dutch Hand- 
hough has been, invented, and is now made Ule of, 
for Houghing between Drills of Graſs-ſeeds, as an 
Improvement on the very ingenious Mr. Tull's 
Works : And, for this Purpoſe, I recommend, in 
the Concluſion, a young Man, who is a great Maſter 
of the Drilling-huſbandry, as having ſowed both 
Corn and Graſs-ſeeds in this Manner in Drills, out 
of the Drill-plough, at a Foot aſunder ; and, by 
keeping the Intervals afterwards clean houghed, 
from Time to Time, with the Dutch expeditious 
Hand- hough, the Owner will have the biggeſt of 
Crops of Tyne Graſs, or Lady-finger Graſs, or Lu- 
cern Graſs, without the Help of Manure, for Years 
together. In July, 1743, I was in a Field of Lu- 
cern, thus ſowed and managed, Knee-high ; and fo 
may theſe two natural Graſs-ſeeds be made to pro- 
duce, the veſy ſame Summer, after they are ſowed 
"1 5 — 
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146 Of Natural and Artificial Grafſes, | 
in the Spring- time: as large Crops as ever were ſeen; 15 
if the Seaſon, or Weather, prove favourable; which MW — 
cannot be ſaid, when Lucern, or theſe Graſs-ſecch, 

are ſown in the common Broad-caſt Way. Onde 

more, the young Man, that I ſo ſtrenuobuſly recyth. 
mend, is the more fitting for a Gentlenizn, betauſe 

he underſtands Gardening, as well as Farmigg 

and what an Incredible Improvement muſt that ht 
to have Corn and Graſs growing in Drills rods 
Foot aſunder, every Year, without the Cha ge of 
Dung or Manure ? But more, when I fay, Cor 
may be ſown ſeven Years together, and great Crops 


por from the ſame, in the ſame Field, without an 


. 
— 


ung or Manure; which is certainly true, as | 
ſfhall make appear more plainly hereafter. Sure, if 
Gentlemen love the greateſt Improvements, they 
would not grudge to encourage ſuch an ingenious, 
laborious young Man; for it is certain, greater Po. 
licy to ſtudy how Work may be done well, than w 
fave a little Wages, and have it done ill; for an ig. 
norant and flothful Servant will but deceive 'the 
Work, and the Maſter with it. If any Perſon pleaſe 
to come to me, I can make the Drilling Particulat 
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appear by ocular Demonſtration. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Here is a young Man, now about one 
T and twenty Years of Age, that I have 
recommended to two Services; in the firſt, he 
lived a chief Servant and managed a large 
Farm, under a Gentleman, his Maſter, till he 
died, Upon this, I recommended him to a 
ſecond Service, at a great Diſtance from the 
laſt, where he now is; and from whence he 
writes me Word, he is reſolved to ſtay no 
longer in it, than till Michaelmas, 1743, when 
he quits it; and, at that Time, will be ready 
to ſerve any other Gentleman, as his Bailiff, or 
chief Servant, becauſe the Soil is ſuch, where 
he now lives, that he cannot make Uſe of the 
Drill-plough, which he has experienced, and 
well underſtands; and, as he cannot make any 
great Improvements here, to his Credit, he wall 
not continue in his preſent Service : This, there- 
fore, is to acquaint any Gentleman, that may 
have Occaſion for ſuch a young Man, who un- 
derſtands how to perform all Manner of Plow- 
ing, Sowing- of Seeds, Mowing and Cutting 
down all Manner of Corn, and Graſs, and 
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150 Wi Now the fair Plant, aſpiring to its Height, 

bid. BY Preps trembling out, juſt op ning to the Sight ; 
WE \7pd by the Rage of Winter's angry Flood, 
Gun droops his Head, ſoon dies the blooming Bud; 
* But, warm d with genial Heat, comes boldly. on, 
With tow'ring Head, to meet his Parent Sun. 


Of Wheat. 


H E Autbor's Apology for bis Writing 
firſts on Wheat, in ſeveral Months of 
the Year, — As I have heard it won- 
dered at by a topping, but very igno- 
N rant Perſon, why I write on the Culti- 
vation of Wheat in every Month from September to 
February, both incluſive : I thought it neceſſary to 
make ſome Apology for my ſo doing, in order to 
norm thoſe who know no better, that this, and 
| other Grains, require an Author's writing particu- 
larly on their Managements in the ſeveral Months, 
| | or 


Re 


* 


Or en 


ſame rain, yet the ſifferent 
Application. For Example, le, Fir, If I ſow Wheat 
in September, or Oober, 58 

by only harrowing in the TY" it may be a oY 


os 1 ; of » - » * 
to * , $0 fs 41 


the Dad. land Mode, 


Way, becauſe, as Wheat is on falls 
it is not in ſo much Danger "of being Ht by 


Field-Fowls, as it would be, if ſown in November, 


December, Fanuary, or February in the ſame ſhalloy 
Way. Secondly, As in thaſq two firſt eatty Months 
the Temper of the Weather forces-on a ſudden 
Sprouting of the Seed, and brings on. an expect 
tious ſheltering Head againſt Froſts, Winds, and 
Wetts, it will remain ſafer from thoſe: Accidents, 
than when Wheat is ſown in later Months. Thirdy, 
The Mode of Plowing ſhould vary according to 
the Nature of the Soil, and Lateneſs of Cone the 
Seed. Fourtbly, The Dunging, or Manuring of 
the Ground, calls for a different  Manageniens, 
when Whear is ſown jate, than when it is ſown early, 
Fifihly, The Seed ſhould be of another Sort, when 
ſown late, to that ſown early. A Lammas, ſo wu in 
November, December, or January, may very likely 


be chilled and killed, when a pirky Wheat-ſeed, 


ſown in thoſe Monthg, might thrive. And thus 
there are many other Incidents, that are Pra 
neceſſary to be obſerved in the early a 


ing of Wheat - ſeed, beſides the Soil, the, Marwring 


the Plowing, and theparticular Seed. Bur, to-ſhorten 


the Matter, I ſhall here touch only on cheſs: When 
Ground. has been ſown, the former Seaſon with Bar- 


ley-ſeed,  &c. and there offers an Opportunity in 

this Month to ſow it with Wheat, after Turneps 
Rapcs, or Rye ſown in Auguſt laſt for feeding 
Sheep, many Farmers, for Change-ſake, will jos 
it with Wheat-ſeed in this Month. Or rather, p*- 
haps, becauſe Wheat is like to > bear a great Price 


a 


after next Harveſt, which oftentimes,” at this Time 
of Year, is foreſeen by ſome of the ſagacious Sort of 
Farmers, to their great Profit, according to the old 
Proverb, — He, that could know what would be dear, 
Need be a Merchant but one Marr. 
Why Chilturn Farmers fow-Wheat-ſeed ſo late as in 
this Month." — Wheat is with good Reaſon called 
the King of Grain, as Gold is called che King of 
Metals, Wheat is named the Golden Grain, not only 
for its being neareſt in Colour to that moſt valua- 
ble Ore, but alſo for bringing in the greateſt Profit 
to the Farmer's Pocket, as being the beſt Corn for 
the Support of Life, and ſelling beyond, or ſurer 
than all others for ready Money. It is therefore Chil- 
turn Farmers, in particular, every-where, uſe their 
greateſt Efforts to obtain the largeſt Quantities of 
this Golden Grain every Lear. On theſe Accounts 
it is that Farmers, who live in the dry Chilturn Coun- 
try, take often the Opportunity of ſowing Wheat- 
ſeed in this Month; for neither the Vale nor Midale- 
ſer Farmers have hardly any Pretenſion to this Piece 
of late Huſbandry, becauſe their ſtiff Ground, 
which for the moſt Part admits of only one Way of 
Plowing, cannot be got fine enough in a ſhort Time, 
and becauſe it lies too low and wet for this Purpoſe. 
But, in the dry, ſhort, looſe Earth, and incloſed 
Fields of the Chilturn, Ground is often made fine 
enough at once Plowing, to be ſown in this Month, 
after a Turnep-Crop, a Rape-Crop, a Rye-Crop, or 
a Graſs-Lay, or where Wood has been newly ſtocked 
up; for, where the three firſt Vegetables have been 
eaten off by Sheep, Oxen, or Cows in a full Crop, 
they greatly hollow and ferment the Earth by their 
large bulky Cover, and vaſt Quantities of Dung and 
Urine they cauſe the Beaſts to void; which is a 
moit prolific Preparative to any Seed that may 
be ſown in the fame Ground for the next ſucceſ- 
five Crop. But, as theſe Advantages attend Sowing 
> IE 3 Wyhcat- 


— 


Wheat-ſed late as in this Month, . there-are.alſy 
ſome Diſadvantages, which I ſhall here take Notice 


N 


Of. wo DY $3 SNOB 114115 7 RN 
A farther Account of the Advantages and Diſadvan. 
tages attending the Sewing Wheat-ſeed-in February, and 
the Way of doing it in ibe beſt Manner. This 
Month is the lateſt that Wheat may be \ſown in; 
| bur, when it is to be done, a due Regard ſhould be 
had to the Nature of the Soil: If it is a iff wettiſh 
Earth, then two or three Bout ſtitches, or Ridges, are 
the belt Form to ſow the Seed in, either by a ſingle, 
or double Plough ;| and, if a Fold could be run 
over it after Sowing, it might do great Service to 
the Wheat - crop; becauſe as Turnep, Rape, or Rye- 
ground commonly turns up clotty, after theſe Vege- 
tables are eaten off, the Sheep by the Hardneſs of 
their Tread, while penned, will very much break it, 
and make it ſomewhat finer, than when the Plough 
left it; will cloſe the Earth about the Body of the 


Seed, and prove a great Security and Fertility to it. 


But, where the Land is of a dry ſhort Nature, Wheat- 
ſeed is beſt ſown in Broad-lands in this Month, be- 
cauſe, beſides the Cover of the Harrows, Oats, 
Peaſe, Beans, and Barley, being in many Places 
ſown in February, will employ the Beaks of 
Field-Fowls, and in a great Degree divert their 
Search, and Feeding on the new-ſown Wheat. But 
it would be a much greater Security to all Wheat: 
ſeed ſown in the Broad-Jand Mode, if a Fold could 
be employed over it, and begun as ſoon as the 
Seed is in the Ground; however, as few can do 
this at this Time of the Year, if good rotten Dung 


is immediately in a thick Quantity ſpread over the 


Wheat-ſecd, as ſoon as the Harrows bave done. their 
Work, it would not only be a Security, againſt Froſts 
and Chills of Wett, and Drought, but prodigiouſiy 
bring on a forward and luxuriant Growth, to the 


great Advantage of the Farmer.; and the moe, 
1 N * becauſe 
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becauſe ſuch a fertile dee, of, Sheep, or thick 
Coat of rotten Dung, will cauſe the Wheat to get 
ſo quick a Growth, as very likely to miſs the Strokes 
of Mildews, and other Blightening-Cauſes. which 
late ſown Wheat ſeed not thoroughly dreſſed, or 
manured, is moſt liable to ſuffer ; for, When any 
Wheat gets later than ordinary into its green Ear, 
its Stalks and Ears are generally damaged by theſe 
Incidents, often times to the Deſtruction of great Part 
of the Wheat - crop. But here I have a neceſſary In- 
vitation to praiſe the Uſes of the Three-wheel Drill 
and Pulley -Ploughs, becauſe, in ſuch Turnep, Rape, 
or Rye-ground, either of theſe Ploughs will make 
Drills ſo cloſe together, and drop the Wheat - ſeed 
out of them, in ſuch an exact Depth and Diſtance, 
that, if the Earth is not fine enough to tumble in of 
itſelf and cover the Seed, the Harrows will do it 
effectually. In either Mode, the Wheat - ſeed is much 
better ſecured from the Beaks of Fowls, and the Se- 
verity of Froſts and Wetts, than when it is ſown in 
the common Broad. land Way, and only harrowed 
in; and where the Land is not proper for one of the 
Drills-ploughs, the other will anſwer, as J have here 
before made appear. In December I ſowed an Acre 
of Wheat in the Ridge Faſhion, as ſoon as / the Tur- 
neps were eaten off; and in February I ſowed ano- 
ther Acre in the ſame Form with Wheat-ſeed join- 
ing to the laſt in the ſame Field, as ſoon as the 
Turneps were eaten off : The laſt ſown proved a 
much better Crop, than the firſt ſown ; for it is well 
known, that December is the worſt Month in the 
Year to ſow Wheat-ſeed in ; not but that it is an 
hazardous Undertaking at beſt, by Reaſon, as I ſaid, 

of the Field-Fowls eating the Seed, the Difficulty of 
covering the Seed when ſown in the common Broad- 
land Mode, by the Hardneſs of the Earth, made ſo 
by the Tread by the feeding Cattle; and therefore 
hen two Buſhels, or two and a half of = 
ted 


! 
= 
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Sed would be fig 1 fow a5 Acte 6F Grin 
September, or Ofiober, three Bufhels will but bite. 


ly do now; becauſe ſome of it will be buried ſo 4 
never to grow, ſome eaten, and, perhaps, ſome kill. 
ed by Froſts, Wetts, and Droughts, which make 
the new Drill. Inſtrument of the greater Service I am 
e 22230 ev 2 NN 
The beneficial Uſes of a third nem invented Drill. 
_ Plough, that ſows Seeds'and Manure out of it, alm 
at one and the ſame Time, — This Inſtrument is now 
got into great Reputation, for its valuable Uſes in 
dropping out a due Quantity of Wheat-ſeed into a 
Drill out of a Hopper, fixed on a Beam of the fame 
Plough ; and alſo a due Quantity of Soot, or Aſhes, 
or Oil-cake Powder, or other ſuch pulveriſed Ma. 

nure out of another Hopper, fixed on the Beam of 

the ſame Plough ; whereby ſuch Manure'is dropped 
on the Seed immediately after it is fown. Thus the 
Seed is covered with a fertile Manure, and both done 
in a regular Manner, almoſt at one and the fame 
Time, and with little or no more Trouble, which 
ſecures the Seed in with the Help of ſome Earth in in 
extraordinary Manner againſt the Damage of Fowls 
and Weather, and at the ſame Time fertiliſes the 
Crop to a great Degree; which Double-hopperd 
Drill-Plough I furniſh to any Perſon on a proper Or- 
der, and recommend it as a moſt valuable one; be. 
cauſe, in this Caſe, the Waſh of Rains and Snow 


makes it of double Advantage to the Wheart-ſced, 


eſpecially in this Month of February, that is com- 
monly wet to a Proverb.; for, as Rains and Snom 
generally fall in Abundance in this Month, they wil 
in Courſe forthwith' waſh down the nitrous and fi- 
phureous Qualities of the Soot, Aſhes, or Oil. cake 
Powder, Sc. that may be dropped on the Sed; 
and likewiſe of the Earth, that falls on, or is Hat. 
rowed upon the Wheat, to cover it; which leads me, 
in the next Place, to take Notice of the further Ad. 
1 | vantage) 
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vantages attending ſowing Wheat-ſeed in this 
Math; an DHA: Di Tom S035 07 n 9377 | 3 
A furiber Account of the Advantages ariſing from 
the Sowing- Wheat-ſeed in February. — By ſowing 
Wheat-ſeed-in this Month, as the Days are got to a 

fine Length, and the Sun's Heat increaſeth on our 
land, the Wheat-ſeed, ſown: in this Month, will 
preſently be forwarded in its Sprouting; and, where 
it has a ſufficient Strength of Dreſſing or Manure 
allowed ir, it will tnake expeditious Advances in its 
Growth, and be thereby enabled to withſtand thoſe 
Extreams of Froſts, Wetts, and Winds, which, 
in March eſpecially, oftentimes kill late-ſown 
Wheat in poor Lands. But, to ſpeak cloſer to the 
Matter, I muſt ſay, the black Froſts of March, and 
the Severity of the Northerly and Eaſterly Winds, 
which uſually blow for a long Fime at this Seaſon of 
the Year, have ſometimes deprived Farmers of near 
half the Crop of - W heat they would otherwiſe have, 
even of that which was ſown early in well-dreſſed 
Ground, Much more, then, ought theſe fatal Acci- 
dents to be guarded againſt in late- ſo vn Wheat, whoſe 
infant Blade and tender Root are not ſo capable to 
withſtand the violent Chills of Inundations of Waters, 
long Froſts, and cutting Winds, as the more for- 
ward ſown and ſtronger Wheat- Root and Blade are. 
Hence it ſometimes happens, that Wheat ſeed, ſown 
in December and Fanuary, is frequently great Part of 
it ſpaued; becauſe the Seeds are ſo locked up in the 
Earth by Froſts, or chilled by Wetts for a long 
Time, that it is often either damaged by Stagna- 
tion, or killed by Rotting in the Ground. It is, 
therefore, of great Importance to all Chilturn Far- 
mers, who think it their greateſt Intereſt to ſow 
Wheat in this Month after Turneps, Rapes, or Rye, 
to apply a ſtrong and potent Dreſſing, or Manure, 
to their Wheat-ſeed immediately after Sowing; and 
che Dreſſing, or Manure, that ſooneſt affects and 

© | reaches 
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reaches the Seed, muſt aſſuredly be of the greateſt 


Security, and do the moſt Service : And as no Way, 
that was ever yet invented, comes nearet to anfwer 
this great profitable End, than the double Hopper. 
ed Drill-plough, it ſeems to be ſo well a contrived 
Anſtrument, as to do it in the greateſt Perfection; 
becauſe here the Manure lies cloſe on the Wheat. ſced 
from its firſt Poſition in the Earth, and guards it 
not only againſt the fatal Incidents of Weather, but 
againſt the deſtructive Field-Mouſe, the Worm, the 
Slug, or naked Snail, or any other Vermin. And 
where any Perſon thinks fit to add any Top- dreſſng 
Manure, or Aſſiſtance, they may here do it by the 
Fold, Cart, or in any other Method uſually done, 
as when Wheat-ſced is ſown in other Shapes. 
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II HY February is the chief Month in the Yur, 


to ſow, or ſet, Beans in, — This Month i 
experimentally found to be the principal one of the 
whole Year, for Sowing or Setting of Beans, Peaſe, 
Oats, Thetches, and doing many other Works: 
And, although many begin, towards the latter End 
of laſt Month, to ſeed their Ground with Horle- 
Beans, yet this is the Chief of all others for this 
Purpoſe ; becauſe a Bean affects a ſtiff Earth, and 
a wet Seaſon to follow quickly after their Sowing, 

or Setting : Then they have the ſureſt Chance of 
enjoying a regular prolific Sprouting and Growth, 
from early Rains or Snows, which generally fall in 
this Month to a Proverb, and give the Beans fuch 
a Root, Stalk, and Head, that ſeldom fail of produc- 
ing very large Crops, let the wann, 
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Of Beans, heir Improvement, 9 
come how it will; for it is an antient, but true 
Proverb : ys TE Cas 


Sow Beans in the Mud, 7 
They'll grow like a Wood. 


Hence another takes it, and ſays : 


All the Months in the Year 
Curſe a fair Februar'. 


IWhat Land is proper to ſow or ſet Beans in.— 
Land cannot well be too rich for a Bean-crop, 
becauſe the large high Stalks, and great Numbers 
of Beans growing on them, employ ſo much of 
the Goodneſs of the Earth in their Nouriſhment, 
as makes it neceſſary, Beans ſhould be fown in a 
rich and not poor Ground; inſomuch that, if 
the Ground is not in good Heart, on which Beans 
are ſown or ſet, there is little Likelihood of their 
being a good Crop; for, if a rich Soil, in a dry 
Summer, returns but a poor Crop of Beans, What 
can be expected from a poor Soil? Therefore, 
all Vale and Chilturn Clays and ſtiff Loams are 
certainly the moſt proper Sorts for Beans; and, as 
ſtiff Earths are generally the rankeſt or richeſt Sort 
of Land, I have ſeen in ſuch Ground, in the Vale 
of Ayleſbury, many Crops of Beans, that have been 
equal in Value to the like Quantity of Ground 
lown with Wheat or Barley, ſeventy, eighty, or 
more Pods of Horſe-beans growing upon one ſingle 
Stalk ; and then it is, the Vale-Farmer obtains 
luch a bulky Crop, as obliges him to make his 
huge Ridge-ſtacks, or Cocks of Beans abroad. 
Then, if he be a rich Man, and able to bear 
Stock; or, if he is poor, and his Landlord rich, 
and willing to truſt him with two or three Years 
Rent, ſuch a Tenant ſtands a rare Chance of ſel- 
| f C 1 
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ling his old Beans to a great Advantage; for it is 
generally obſerved, that Horſe-beans' very rarely 
hit three Summers together; and it is for this 
Purpoſe, - that many Tradeſmen, and others, who 


are Maſters of a good Parcel of ready Money, 
employ it this Way, in buying up great Quantities 
of Horſe-beans, in a cheap Time, when they are 
two Shillings a Buſhel, or under, in order to keep 
them as an Adventure or Merchandiſe. for Profit, 
by ſelling them again, when they are at two 
Shillings and Six-pence, or three Shillings a Buſhel: 
For Horſe-beans are a Vegetable, liable, like ſeve. 
ral others, to Variety of deſtructive Accidents ; a 
a dry Summer, the Dolphin, black Fly, or Bug, 
the Hale, or Hell-weed, a wet Harveſt, Sc. 
How to make a poor dryiſh Land capable of pro- 
ducing large Bean-crops.— This is an Article that 
more than ordinary deſerves writing on, becauſe it 
1s of great Importance to the Lands of - Owners of 
ſome Sorts of dryiſh Land, which they think can- 
not bear a Bean-crop, by Reaſon of ſuch its dry- 
1ſh Nature; which the Generality of People al- 
low to be a Quality repugnant to the profitable 
Growth of a Horſe-bean, Yet, for all this, I ball 
attempt to prove from Experience and Reaſon, 
that Thouſands of Acres of Land may be ſown, or 
let, with Horſe-beans, to Advantage that never 
were. This, I ſuppoſe, will move the Wonder of 
my Reader, even at the bare Mentioning, that a 
ſandy Soil may bear a plentiful Crop of Beans; 
but, when I mention Sind, I would be under- 
ſtood, that I do not mean ſuch a red, white, or 
yellow lean, dry Sand, as many Places afford; 
no, it is a blackiſh, rich, dry Sand, or a ſpringy 
or other wettiſh Sand, no Matter of what Colour, 
that I mean here, which is capable of being im- 
proved by a Bean- crop. For Example: Theres, 
at this Time, about Leigbion, Brickhill, * 
| . | RUN, 


| Of Beans, their Inproveiment. 11 
1 8 Hockley, and other Places in Bedfordſhire, where 
ly ſome Gardeners and Farmers have, by often Dig- 
us ging, brought a red, a whitiſh, or yellow Sand, 
0 under a black Colour and rich Quality. Others 
]: Wl there be in theſe Parts, that are Owners of a dry 
es loamy Soil, a gravelly Loam, a chalky Loam, 
© and a ſandy Loam. Now any of theſe may be 
P made to bear a Bean-crop to Profit, provided there 
be proper Management made Uſe of; and as there 
are Diverſities of Ways in Practice, to obtain ſuch 
a Bean crop in a dry Soil, I ſhall be particular in 
my Accounts of their ſeveral Proceſſes.— Some 
ſow Beans in Drills at four Feet Diſtance, and be- 
tween them Turnep-ſeed, as a good Improvement. 
How a Viftualler got a great Crop of Hor ſe-beans 
in a gravelly loamy Soil. — This was done at Dagnal 
in Bedfordſhire, as I have formerly obſerved, lying 
in the main Road between Hempſtead and Leighton, 
where the Owner poſſeſſes but one ſingle Acre of 
plowed Ground in all, and that lies in the Corner 
of an open common Field, next his Houſe z which 
he had firſt dunged all over with Dogs-dung, and 
then ſowed his Horſe-bean Seed, Broad-caſt, upon 
the ſame, I think, in February, and plowed all in 
together. - After which, the Ground was ſoundly 
harrowed, to make it finer and looſer, for giving 
the broad-headed Beans the more and freer Room 
to make their Way out of this naturally hard dry 
Earth; which they did to a Wonder, by the Help 
of a great Quantity of Dogs-dung, that was ſo 
plowed in with the Bean-ſeed ; for, this Man 
being Game-keeper to a certain Gentleman in the 
Neighbourhood, and being alſo a Breaker and 
Teacher of Setting-dogs for Sale, he kept ſuch a 
Number of them, as produced him a large Parcel 
of this Dung, that is thought to be one of the richeſt 


the Effect proved; for it forced on the Growth 
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Sort that is made by any Animal whatſoever, as - 
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Cover, ſufficient to ſhade their Roots in one of the 
drieſt Springs and Summers, perhaps, that has 
been known for ſome Years ; which, in general 
cauſed ſuch ſcanty poor Crops of Horſe-beans, a 
made them ſell the next Year for a conſiderable 


Price. | 


The Method of ſowing Horſe-beans in Chiltun 
Lands, and of the Quantity of Horſe-bean Seed neceſ. 


ſary to be ſown in the ſame — This is ſo material an 


Article, that I thoughr it abſolutely neceſſary to 


be particular in my Remarks on it, becauſe on it 


depends very much the good or bad Succeſ of 
Bean- crop. On this Account it is, that ſome of 
the brighteſt Farmers that I know off, -who rent 
ſeveral incloſed Farms in the Chilturn Country, 
whoſe Land conſiſts of gravelly Loams, chalky 
Loams, and intire dryiſh Loams, believe, that al 
ſuch dryiſh Soils require to be ſown with a larger 
Quantity of Seed, than either a clayey Soil or a 
wettiſh Loam ; becauſe, as the Horſe-bean affect 


a ſtiff moiſt Earth, wherein it may lie wrapped up 
in a cloſe Coverture of the ſame, the leſs will ferve 
an Acre, for here the'Bean receives a Nouriſhment 
on all the Sides of it in a conſtant Supply; fon 


let the Weather come how it will, after the Seed 
has been thoroughly ſoaked by Rains, ſuch ſtif 
Earth will communicate ſome Degree of Moiſture 
for carrying forward the After- growth of the 
B-an-crop, while, in a poor, dryith, looſe Soil, the 
Seed-beans lie in a hollow looſe Condition ot 
Coverture, and are thereby ſubje& to ſuffer by 


Droughts of little Duration. Hence ir is commonly 
ſaid, that ſome dry Earths can eaſily diſpenſe ever) 


Summer's-day with a Shower of Rain. What then 
muſt be the Effect of long Droughts to Bean- 


| crops, where the Seed was ſown thin? Why, 4 
ſhort dwindling Stalk, a few Bloſſoms, fewer Beans, 


and 
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of the Beans ſo faſt, as made them get a Head, or 
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the Soil is a wettiſh ſtiff Loam, or a clayey Loam, 


Of Beans, therr. Improvement, 73 
and a great many Weeds. Now, to prevent theſe 
fatal Misfortunes, the Farmers, I have before men- 
tioned, ſow five Buſhels of Horſe- bean Seed al- 
ways on each Acre of their Land, either Broad- 
caſt and plow them in, or a Seeds man follows 
the narrow two- wheel Plough, and ſtrains or ſprains 
in the Beans; that is, by toſſing or throwing the 
Seed in a direct Line out of his Hand all along the 
Furrow the Plough makes and leaves, which is 
coyered by turning down the Earth of the next 
Furrow, and fo on till all the Field is ſowed; and 
none have better Crops in the Chilturn Country 
than theſe Farmers. The Benefit then of this 
Management is this, That, as the Beans are ſown 
thus very thick in a dry looſe Earth, their Stalks 
will grow up fo cloſe together as to ſhade each o- 
thers Roots, and, by this Means, get a good Co- 
ver in a little Time, againſt the parching Heats of 
Summer-weather, and thereby the Moiſture of 
Rains and Dews will be retained a long Time af- 
ter Falling, to the great Advantage of ſuch Crops ; 
as has been often proved in dryiſh Summers, in the 
aforeſaid dryiſh Earths, of loamy Gravels, loamy 
Chalks, loamy Sands, and in intire Loams of the 
Cbilturn Country; which alſo keeps their Ground 
clear of Weeds, in a hollow Condition, and from 
being exhauſted, in a great Meaſure, of its fertile 
Quality, by the Attraction of the powerful Sun- 


beams, which in Earths, where the Seeds of Corn 


are ſown too thin, is often the Caſe, eſpecially in 
dry hot Summers. Thus I have ſhewn two Ways 
of ſowing Horſe-beans in Chil/urn Lands, and now 
proceed to ſhew other Ways of ſeeding the Earth 
with Horſe-beans, beſides thoſe valuable new Ways 
publiſhed in the laſt Month of January, which 
were never before wrote of by any Author what- 
loever. In our Chilturn incloſed Fields, where 


and 


I4 Of Beans, therr Improvement. 
and we have a Mind to ſow the laſt Wheat two. 
bout Ridges with Horſe-beans, we do it with ou 
two- wheel narrow Plough, by which we moye 
the old Ridge fo much, as to leave a Water. fur. 

row where that laſt ſtood; and, as the Plough 
makes here four Thoroughs, or Furrows, and 2 
Man ſtrains, or ſprains, the Bean-ſeed out of his 
Hand, after and fometimes before the Plough, the 
whole Field will remain ſown in four-thorough 
- Stitches, or Ridges, or what we call Trwo-boyt 
Lands; which, aſſoon as ſown, the Ridges are al 
harrowed down, almoſt level, to looſen the Earth, 
and give the Bean-heads an eaſy Paſſage out of it 
A fourth Way to improve a Crop of Hork- 
| beans in the Chilturn Country, as J have ſeen it 
performed between Watford and Hempſtead, is: 
They ſet them in a gravelly, loamy, incloſed Field, 
that was plowed hollow, by the ſhort Dibber, made 
with the Upper-part of the Handle of a Shovel 
or Spade, cut off within five or fix Inches of the 
hollow Handle into a ſmall round Point, which 
is ſhod with Iron about three Inches in Length; 
this Women job into the Ground, and then im- 
mediately drop into the Hole a Horſe- bean, and ſo 
they proceed in a very quick Manner, making the 
Holes by a Line, perhaps, fifteen or twenty Yards 
long; and, when one Row is finiſhed, the Line 
is moved at a Foot or eighteen Inches Diſtance, 
and fo they go on throughout a Field, till the 
Whole is compleated. Thus the Women work, for 
nine Pence ſetting every Peck of Horſe-bean Seed, 
which they carry in an Apron before them, and 
with great Agility take out and ſer by this Dibber; 
the latter in the right Hand, and the other in the 
Left, at three Inches aſunder each Hole. Afterwards 
they harrow ail the Ground, and, when the Beans 
have got a ſcw Inches above the Earth, they hand- 


| hough them, for here they are unacquainted with 
Horſe⸗ 
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| Of Beans, der Inprovemont, 1 
Horſe-breaks as yet, and the ſame a ſecond Time, 
before Harveſt. But this Method of ſetting Horſe- 
Beans, in the dry Land of the Chilturn Country, is 
not in common Practice; it is rather an Attempt 
made here in Imitation of what the Middleſex Men 
yearly perform in their ſofter, wettiſh, flat Land, 
to fave Seed, and ſecure the Bean-roots, in the beſt 
Manner, from the too powerful parching Heats of 
the Sun; which they do to a Degree, and thus 
make about two Buſhels of Horſe-bean Seed ſet 
one Acre; and it is by this Means they think, the 
Seed, ſo ſaved, pays the Expence of Setting ; other 
Farmers give ſeven Shillings and ſix Pence an Acre 
to have the Beans thus ſer. A fifth Way is 
done in our Pariſh of Little Gaddeſden, as they do 
in Vales. There is a common Field, whoſe Soil 
is a ſtiff wettiſh Loam, that lies in Parcels be- 
longing to ſeveral Perſons ;z here they never plow 
z-croſs, but plow always long-ways, by either 
ridging or gathering up, or caſting down the 
Land; and, when it is ready, they ſow it with 
Horſe-beans in this Month, broad-caſting the 
Seed twice in a Place, and plow it in; and, when 
it is ſo far done, ſome harrow directly, others not 
till the Bean-heads begin to appear, according to 
the Vale Way; for which they aſſign this Reaſon : 
By harrowing the Beans thus late, it gives the 
Weeds Time to make their Infant- growth; then 
comes the Harrow and tears them ſo as to kill 
many of them, and cripple the reſt; preſently: 
after this, the Roll is employed that new earths up 
the Bean-head, and leaves the Ground ſmooth and 
fit for the Scythe, Here they ſow four Buſhels and 
a half of Bean-ſeed on one Acre, which is equal 
to five Buſhels ſown on gravelly, chalky, ſandy 
Loams ; for, the ſtiffer and richer the Soil is, the. 
less Seed will ſerve, becauſe, in this Sort, the 
Beans will branch the more, grow into larger 
| | Stalks, 
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16 Of Beans, therr Improvement. 
Stalks, and hold the greater Number of Pods on 
them, for Ninety-odd on one Stalk, or theres. 
bouts, have been counted in a wet Summer, even 
in the Chillurn Country.— The ſixth Way of 
ſowing and managing a Crop of Horſe-beang, in 
the Chillurn Country, is done by the three-whee| 
Drill-plough and Horſe- break, which perform 
their Work, beyond all other Inventions whatſo. 
ever to the greateſt Perfection; for theſe two In. 
ſtruments, as well as the Pulley Drill-plough, at 
flirſt Sight, ſtrike the Beholder with Admiration, if 
he is a Lover of Improvements in Huſbandry, 
which J ſhould here give a particular Account 
of, had I not done it in my former Books, But, as 
there are new additional Parts now and then found 
out, I intend to ſhew them by a Cut or Figure of 
the ſame in ſome of my future Works. In the 
mean Time, I cannot but take Notice. here of 
a new Improvement added to one Sort of Horſ 
break, which take as follows: 2 
Of an excellent Improvement, lately found out, and 
added to one Sort of Horſe- break. — After three little 
Houghs, or iron Feet, are placed about a Foot 
under the wooden Beam of the Break, in a very 
particular Manner, there is alſo fixed an Earthen- 
iron, made like the double Broad-board of a 
Plough, which immediately follows the little 
Houghs, and, in this Manner, cauſes the Inſtru- 
ment to do double Work at one Draught of the two 
Horſes. Now, let but any one conſider, what 
Advantage attends ſo uſeful an Inſtrument, and, 
I am ſure, if he conſiders aright, if he is a Far- 
mer or Gardener that is able to purchaſe it, he 
will have it with all Expedition; becauſe it, in 
a great Degree, diſcharges the plowing, as well 
as manuring Part, by the Houghs firſt break- 
ing the Ground fine, and by the Earthen-irons 
turning it, on both Sides, on the Roots 0 4 
1 orſe- 
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Horſe-beans, Two moſt profitable Qualities ! 
That all Perſons, who are Owners of a proper Soil 
for its Uſe, ought not to be without. And I am 
alſo perſuaded, that many Land- lords of Farms, 
had they likewiſe the Knowledge of the Value of 
this famous Inſtrument, would make a Preſent of 


it to their Tenants, for enabling them the better 


to pay their Rents well, with or without the Drill- 
lough ; for, where a Tenant cannot afford to buy 
the Drill-plough, he may enjoy the Uſe of the 
Break, excluſive of that, by having his Bean-ſeed 
ſown by the Hand, in a Drill, or Furrow, that a 
common Plough makes, and yet have the full En- 
joyment of the Horſe-break. But, as there are 
ſeveral Sorts of Horſe-breaks, it concerns a Perſon 


to have a right one; which to come by, I here 


give Notice, that I am ready to furniſh it to any 


who will ſend me a proper Order; and withal I 
deſire, they will pleaſe to obſerve the Paying of 


Poſtage of all Letters to my Houſe, otherwiſe I 1 
muſt deſire their Excuſe, if I do not return an 
Anſwer. But, to return to the ſowing of Horſe- 


| beans by the Drill-plough : This Plough faves 


Seed, and yet oftentimes occaſions a very great In- 
creaſe to a Bean- crop; for, by Sowing two or three 
Buſhels of Seed in this nes. it will go as far as 
five Buſhels ſown in the Broad-caſt Way; and, why 
it thus adds an Increaſe, is eaſily explained, for it 


is certain, where Beans have a ſufficient Mould al- 


lowed their Roots, and a free Air can blow be- 
tween their Rows, they often blow or bloſſom 
from their Bottom-part, and ſo full, that they gene- 
rally hold more and larger Beans than thoſe ſown 
in the promiſcuous Way: But there are many other 
Conveniencies belonging to the Sowing of Bean- 
ſeed in Drills, which I omit Mentioning here, be- 
cauſe J have publiſhed them elſewhere z and ſhall 


| only add, in this Place, that the Drill-plough, by 
: 0 


Vertue 
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Vertue of a fourth additional Seed-box, made on 
Purpoſe, beſides three others for - larger Com, 
can ſow Clover, Lucern, Turnep, or other ſmal 
Seeds, at the Pleaſure of the Farmer, as well a; 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, or Beans. Thus 


likewiſe the Pulley Drill-plough will anſwer the Ho 
fame End, in a moiſter and ſtiffer Soil; fo that, 0. 
where a Perſon occupies a dry Land, and another fallow 
that is ſomewhat wetter and ſtiffer, he may fully Wl "= 0 
furniſh himſelf with compleat Utenſils for drilling very | 
Corn and Graſs-feeds, by having theſe two Drill. in H 
loughs, and only one Horſe- break; or he may, new ] 
if his Ground is proper for it, ſow his Horſe-beans ll ſu 
by the double Hertford/hire Wheel-plough, thus: his T. 
How they ſow their Horſe-bean Seed by the famous theſt 
double Hertfordſhire Plough In Hertfordſhire, new I 
ſeveral Farmers make Uſe of the famous double ſhoulk 
Plough to ſow Horſe-beans with, that has only item 
one wooden Beam a little crooked, to which are ceptlo 
fixed two broad Boards, two Shares, and two Coul- Purſu 
ters, and now made ſo light as to be drawn by Plouę 
four Horſes, And, when it is made Uſe of to with 
ſow Horſe-beans with, it is commonly done in 1 Mani 
ſtifiſh Soil, which requires to be plowed by this bean 
Plough, in two- bout Stitches, or, as we call them, anoth: 
in four-thoroughed Lands, Here the Seeds-man from 
goes before the double Plough, ſpraining or ſtrain- before 
ing, out of his Hand, the Horſe-bean Seed; and after 
this Plough will cover the Beans very true, low-ſc 
by laying up the Earth of the Stitch or Ridge ume, 
rounder, and keep it together much better than lame | 
any ſingle Plough can; when, therefore, Bean- Drills 
ſeed is ſown thus by the double Plough, it is com- and © 
monly done on the laſt Wheat-ſtitches ; and then Meth: 
the Plough, in the Working, moves Part of the _—_ 
former Stitch, or Ridge, from its laſt Situation, by hs 
making a Water-thorough where the laſt Ridge h 
ſtood, and a Ridge where the laſt Water-thorough Ml F 


was, il Hand 


g 
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was. In ſowing Horſe-beans thus by the double 
Plough, three Buſhels and a half of Seed very well 
ſow an Acre of Ground, which afterwards is to be 
harrowed. 2 | 

How an Attempt was made in the Chilturn Coun- 
7j to get a Bean. crop in the Fallow-ſeaſon, and yet 
fallow the ſame Ground for a Wheat-crop,— This 
was done by a Gentleman whom the Country is 
very much obliged to, for Trying of new Projects 
in Huſbandry : I fay, obliged, becauſe, if one 
new Improvement hits or is found out, after ſeye- 
ral ſuch Attempts, it, very likely, may compenſate 
his Time and Charges ; for as the Farmer 1s the far- 
theſt of Men, and moſt averſe to the Trials of 
new Inventions, I know not how any good ones 
ſhould be brought to Perfection, unleſs Gentlemen 
attempts them firſt with their more rational Con- 
ceptions and Endeavours, and their larger Purſes. 
Purſuant to which, this Gentleman ordered his 
Plough-man to draw out a Thorough, or Drill, 
with our two-wheel Fallow-plough, and then a 
Man immediately followed it, and ſowed the Horſe- 
bean Seed in the ſame, When this was done, 
another Drill was made at ſeven Feet Diſtance 
from the firſt, and the Seeds-man praceeded, as 
before ; which gave the Plough-man great Room 
afterwards to plow between the Rows at the Fal- 
low-ſeaſon, and ſo at the firſt and ſecond Stirree- 
time, againſt the Seaſon of ſowing Wheat in the 
ame Field; thus it was all ſown with Beans in 
| Drills, at ſeven Feet Diſtance each Drill or Row, 
and covered by the Hand-hough. But as this 
Method debarred the Plough-man from plowing 
tne Ground a-croſs, to get the Land in the better 
Tilth, and from coming nearer with this Plough 
than ſix Inches of the Row of Beans, the Weeds 
grew up, and no Horſe-break being employed, nor 
Hand-hough uſed to keep them down, the _ 
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of Beans, in this gravelly loamy Field, came 9 
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little, and the Project dropped. But, had thi Gm 
ſame Gentleman been acquainted with the, Knoy, 2 
ledge of the Drill-plough, and the three-hough, Wl Cour 
earthen- iron Horſe-break, it is more than probable, WM 7:1 
he would have enjoyed a full Bear-crop, even in Wl yet, 
the fallow Year, inſtead of having hardly ay Ml from 
Beans at Harveſt in Return for his Seed, his Care, ſows 
and his Time, and, at the fame Time, his Ground Bear 
thoroughly prepared for the Reception of Wheat, WW D:il 
ſeed in the next September or October Month. WM Tilt! 
Which Account may juſtly give Perſons a livel twee 
Notion of the Value of the Drill- plough, and the WW [cave 
three-hough earthen»iron Horſe-break 3 for, i Han 
Chilturn Farmers can get a full Crop of Horſe o Wl at th 
Tick-beans, or Peaſe, off their Land in the fallor WW up ei 
Year, by the Help of theſe two excellent Inſtru MW Lond 
ments, inſtead of being at the great Charge of il of tb 
ſeveral Plowings, and nothing. growing on the Pour 


Tame to defray ſuch a Charge: Surely, I muſt co 
my Country an infinite Service, in giving, from 
Time to Time, public Notice, of the profitable 
Uſes of theſe Utenſils, which will certainly thus 
enable Tenants, whoſe Soil is proper for their C. 
perations, to pay their Rent ard Taxes, bete 
than they have heretofore done. To prove which 
it is evident, that a good Crop of Horſe-beans, ot 
Peaſe, kills Weeds, and rather enriches than im. | 
poveriſhes the Ground; and it is alſo evident, tha Rang 
thoſe. Farmers, who ſow their Horſc-Heans in the fc 
Chiltura Lands in Drills, made by the common Wi {mall 
Plough, and are at the great Charge of Hance Wi Either 
houghiag them twice or thrice afterwards, beat i Fart 

their Neighbours in the Largeneſs of their Crops iſ tem, 
that ſow Beans in the Random-way, eſpecially in heir! 
dry Summers; becauſe the Drill Horſe-veans hare Farme 


ſeveral Advantages attending them, that the other th, Ke 
Sy . | | | 90 ways 


of 
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go without, as I have clearly demonſtrated in my 
former Monthly Books. TR 

How a Farmer gets Bean-crops in the Chilturn | 1] 
Country, by ſowing his Seed in Drills, made hy the A 
Tal. plougb. - Though his Soil is a gravelly Loam, * 
yet, being near a great Town, not many Miles 
from me, and having Stable-dung plenty, he 
ſows his Ground, almoſt every Year, with broad 
Bean-ſeed to ſell the Crop green: He makes his 
Drills with a peckec-ſhare Foot-plough in a fine 
Tilth, and afterwards draws the ſame Plough be- 
tween the Drills, which turns up the Earth, and 
leaves a Hollow; then a Man comes up with a 
Hand-hough, and earths up the broad Mindſor Beans 
at three Feet Diſtance the Rows. One Acre takes | 
up eight Buſhels ; he carries his Seed every Year to | 
London, and gives Boot for Change. One Acre 
of theſe Beans is worth, ſometimes, eight or ten 
Pounds, | 


CHAP. III. 
Of Setting and Sowing Beans in Middleſex, 


F the ſeveral Sorts of Beans ſown in Middleſex. 
S Here they ſow and ſet the Broad Windſor 
Bans, the Sandwich, the Broad Stoker, the. Liſbon, 
the ſmall Hotſpur, the Tick Horſe-bean, and the 
ſmall common Horſe-bean. The five firſt, chiefly for 
gathering green, to ſell at the London Markets good 
Part of the Summer, and accordingly ſow or ſet 
p tem, that one Sort may ſucceed another; and, as 
in their Bean Plantations lie near the Metropolis, both 
art Farmer and Gardener, in many Places of this Coun- 
ent, keep their Ground ſo much dunged, that it is 
ways under almoſt a hot Bed-Heat, eſpecially thoſe 
: | 5 gravelly 


8 under a loamy 
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22 Of Setting and Sowing Beans 
gravelly and ſandy Loams, that lie about Kenfuy. 
ton, Chelſea, Fulbam, and the Parts adjacent, which, h 
wet Summers, forces up prodigious Crops of Beatz 


ealier than any where elſe, I believe, in England: On 


the contrary, in very dry hot Seaſons, they come of 
as bad; for then their Ground is fo parched, as ty 
produce very thin Crops, and Beans of a ſmall Size 


But this Sort of hot dry Land is far the leaſt Par 
of this County's Soil; for the greateſt Part is 2 


yellow and red Clay, and a ſtiffiſn, wet, loimy 
Earth, which, in reſpect to Bean-crops, is ſometime 
in their Favour ; for, when their Beans fail in thei 
gravelly and ſandy Loams, they hit here, and thu 
carry the Bell from the others ; and, to further thi 
Succeſs, they dreſs their moift cold Bean-Ground, 
with the hor-natured Soap-Aſhes, which when incor- 
porated with Dung or Mould, or with Coal-Afhs, 
and ſuffered to lie till all becomes a ſhort-bodied 
Compoſt, it enriches and agrees with this Soil to 
Admiration, by cauſing their ſour, heavy Earth 
to return plentiful Crops of ſweet Beans, Peaſe, Cab- 
bages, and other Culinary Vegetables, and thus they 
bring and reduce their clayey Ground more and more 
y Quality to its great Improvement. 
How, in ſome Paris of Middleſex, they ſow their 
Broad Beans, by the Help of one Sort of Drill-Plough. 
— To do this after a Wheat- Crop, they plow two 
of their four Bout- lands into one with their Swing- 
Plough, and then directly harrow the Broad-land 
ſmooth, ready for the Operation of their Drill- 
Plough. Now this Plough is made for a little Mo- 
ney, as being a very ſhort and very light one, ha- 
ving two fixed Handles, and two broad Boards, with 
a very ſmall Share, and no Wheels, which opens a 
Drill, for a. Seeds- man to follow, and drop the Broad 
ans at about three Inches aſunder out of his Hand; 
and when this Drill or Row 1s fown, he begins ano- 


ther at eighteen Inches, or two Feet Dewey” 
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TSA 
which he drops the Beans out of his Hand, as be- 
fore; and, when all the Field is finiſhed, they either 
cover the drilled Beans with Harrows, or with 
Hand-houghs. Then, when the Beans are at a pro- 
per Height, he employs a particular Sort of Horſe- 
break, and ſo once more, but never hand-houghs 
them 3 which out of Covetouſneſs he forbears, and is 
therefore blamed by his Neighbours; for it is impoſſi- 
ble that any Horſe-break ſhould lay the Mould fo re- 
gularly on the Bean- roots, as the Hand-hough can. 
But as the Practice of ſowing theſe Broad-beans, by 
the Drill-Plough, and improving them afterwards by 
the Horſe-break, is but in its Infancy in this particu- 
lar Part of the Country, it is to be ſuppoſed, they 
will ſoon come into a better Method; for here, as 
well as in all other Places, a new Invention makes its 
Way very ſlowly, and ſometimes very imper- 
ft, However, they are obliged here to ſow or ſet 
their Broad-beans by the Hand ; for no Plough can 
drill them out of a Hopper, becauſe of their irregu- 
lar, flat, large Shape, which renders it impoſſible for 
any Seed-box to be made, ſo as to drop them out in 
a regular Manner. =: 8 
Of the Tick and common Horſe-beans, ſet in ſome 
Parts of Middleſex. » Tick-Beans may be juſtly 
mmed he large Horſe-Beans, becauſe they are 
chiefly ſown or ſet for the Uſe of Horſes, as well as 
the ſmall Field Horſe-bean ; and this more of late 
than ever; for that theſe, being near as large as the 
{mall Garden Hotſpur Bean, they turn to the beſt 
Account, for Splitting in a Mill, to give with Chaff 
Or Bran, or Oats, as Manger-meat to Horſes ; and 
allo for their great bearing Quality, which in rich 
Ground, in a kind Seaſon, and under good Manage- 
ment, generally produce vaſt Crops. Both the 
Tick Horſe-Beans and the common ſmall Horſe- 
Beans are ſet alike in ſome Parts, but in a different 
anner in others, ns 
How 
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24 Of Setting and Sowing Beans 

How they ſet the ſmall Horſe or Tick-Bean 4 
Hendon. —Here they call the ſmall common Field. 
Horſe-Bean ſmall Ticks, and the large Sort, prey 
Ticks. The ſmall Ticks they ſet by Lines, at un 
or twelve Inches Diſtance, and one and a half he. 
tween each Bran, in Broad-lands ; then by a Hand. 
hough of ſeven or eight Inches wide, as foon as th 
are a little out of the Ground, they hough them long. 
ways, and earth them up; and, when they are tn 
or twelve Inches high, they hough again, 

How they ſet the great Tick-Beans, at Flendon,'= 
Formerly they uſed to ſow their Horſe-beans in twen. 
ty-bout Broad-lands, by a Man's following tber 
Swing-plough, and ſtraining or ſpraining them in 
after it, and thus plow them in; but, of late Yer, 
they ſet all, by firſt plowing four of their three or 
four Bout-lands into one Broad-land ; and then, by 
Lines at twelve or fourteen Inches Diſtance, they ſe 
theſe large Ticks at two or three Inches aſunder, and 
afterwards hough them as they do the ſmaller Sort 
If, in rich Ground, they run rank and ver high, 
they ſet Girls to cut their Tops off with a Knife, jut 
as they begin to bloſſom, or in Bloſfſoming-Time 
This will make them corn a great deal the better, 
and ſtand the ftronger ; otherwiſe, if this is neglected, 
they will be apt to run into Stalk, and not corn half 
ſo well. This large Tick Horſe-bean, when they 
are got in dampiſh, ſome dry them on a Mal: 
kiln ; others do it, if they are got in ever fo wil, 
in caſe they are neceſſitated to thraſh out theſe Beans 
preſently after they are got in, for feeding thi! 
Horſes with them, in order to take off their gripe 
ing Quality; but, if they are got in dry, and have 
their due Time to ſweat and lie in the Mow, there 
no Occaſion for ſach artificial Drying : Howeret, 
the Corn-chandler, for the Sake of keeping then 
ſound a long Time, generally has them deed 

a — Wlth 


| the Couch-graſs. | 


in Middleſes— © 2g 


ſplit, for he knous hot tow long he may be obliged 


to keep them. 


How they ſet their Horſe-beans about Harrow, 


Hoxton, Acton, &. in Middleſex. —— Here, in 
ever i of their ſtiff loamy Fields, they, with their 


large S xing plough, plow three Four- bout- lands in- 
to two, and harrow them almoſt plain; then, by 
Lines laid over four or five of theſe broadiſh Lands 


2-croſs, Women fet Horſe-beans in Holes, which 


they make along each Line at two Inches aſunder; 
when ont Row 1s done, they move the Line a Foot 


wide from the laſt, and ſo proceed; till the whole 


Field is finiſhed, and then they harrow it all over once 
in a Place, On the 9th Day of February 1742, as 
] rode along, I ſaw great Numbers of Women at 
this Work in theſe. Parts, who have nine Pence a 
Peck for thus ſetting them out of an Apron-bag, by 
a Dibber, made with the Handle-part of a Spade, or 
Shovel, that has a Socket-iron of about four Inches 
long, fixed within two Inches of the hollow Handle. 
Afterwards, when the Horſe-beans are at a proper 
Height, they hough them with Hand- houghs once, 
and ſometimes twice; but there is another Way 
made Uſe of here by ſome of their Farmers, where 
their Ground is more a Clay; and that is by plow- 
ing up their Wheat- ſtubble Four- bout- lands about 
Chriſtmas, and letting them lie till this Month, when 
they ſow their Horſe-beans, Broad-caſt, and harrow 
them in; for, if they ſhould ſow firſt, and then plow 
them in, they would be ſo buried, as never to be- 


come a tolerable Crop. And fo they do ſometimes 


in Three-bout-lands, where the Ground lies wet; and 
when they have ſown their Horſe-beans, Broad-caſt, 


over theſe narrow Lands, they ſtrike up their Tho- 


roughs with their Swing - Plough, and afterwards pull 
up their Curlock- weed by the Hand, but chop up 


E 1 Another 
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Another May pratiiſed in Seiting of - Hor ſe- Beans 
about Gainsford and Rouſlup, in Middleſex.— Here 
their Land lies ſo low, that they are obliged to keep 
it up in high Ridges, to preſerve the Corn dry, and 
prevent the Damage of Waters. On this Account 
it is, that they ſet their Horfe-beans by the hollow 
Handle Dibber, and by a Line laid a-crofs the Ridge- 
land, and ſo another croſs Row, at about a Foot 
Diſtance, thus, leaving Room for Men to hand- 
hough afterwards between the Rows; and, when the 
Field of Beans is about four Inches high, Men be. 
gin to hough long-ways between the Rows of the 
 Ridge-land ; and, about five Weeks after, they 
honghed a ſecond Time; and, at this laſt Houghing, 
they pull the Earth upon the Roots of the Beans; 
which Operation not only kills the new-ſprouted 
Weeds, but ſupports the Stalks, keeps them ſhaded 
at Bottom from the Droughts, and adds a new 
Fertility to their Growth. Two Buſhels of Horſe- 
bean- ſeed ſet one Acre in this Manner. 
How ſometimes they raiſe a good Depth of Mould by 
the Plough, on a ſhallow Surface, for the better Setimng 
and Growing of a Crop of Horſe-beans. — This 
ſomerimes performed in Land of a ſtiffiſh, wettiſh 
Nature, ſituated near Wieſt-Hyde, in Rickmanſworth 
Pariſh, that is not ſo ſtiff, nor lies fo wet, but that 
they plow and ſow it in Broad-lands, on a Wheat. 
ſtubble, particularly for a Bean-crop, when they 


fertili 
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plow and ſow it after the following Manner: They 1 
get ready two Teams, one draws a Swing - Plougb, 41 
with three Horſes in Length; the other draws 4 Me F 

Swing-Plough, with five or ſix Horſes in Length, Vale 


and this on Purpoſe to make a ſhallow Soil a deep 
one: For the firſt Three-Horſe Team turns up a ſhal- Thr 
low Earth ; the other Team follows immediately A 
after, and turns a deeper Earth on that. When thi * 
is done throughout the Field, they give it ane Hat. 


rowing, and then begin to ſet their Hor den, by 
ns ins 
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Line and Dibber, as I have before ſhewn ; and, as 
by this Method they raiſe ſome freſh Mould, it fo 
ſertiliſes the Bean- crop, as ſometimes to cauſe a very 
great Return at Harveſt. FE | 


CHAP. Iv. 
op Of Sowing Beans in Vales. 


1 


HE Vale common Way of ſowing Horſe- Beans. 
— The Vale ancient and common Way of 
getting a Crop of Horſe-beans, is to plow the 
Ground but once for this Purpoſe; and that is gene- 
ally done in this Month, after a Wheat or Barley- 
crop had laſt grown, when they ſow the ſame Land 
with Bean-ſeed twice in a Place, Broad-caſt, to the 
Quantity of two Buſhels on each half Acre Ridge- 
land, and they then immediately, with the Foot- 
plough, plow in the Seed, by caſting down the Earth; 
for it is very rare, that any plow their Ground at 
this Time by ridging it up in theſe Parts, When 
the ſowing and plowing Part 1s finiſhed, they draw 
the Harrows over all the Land ; but ſome neglect 
Harrowing, till the Beans are ready to peep out of 
the Earth, the better to give them an eaſy Paſe 
age. And thus, in a favourable Summer, they en- 
jy the beſt of Horſe-bean Crops ; for no Land ex- 
eds this Vale Sort of ſtiff black Earth, for profita- 
ble Bean- crops; which is the chiefeſt Soil of the 
Vale of Ayleſbury, where I have had the Manage- 
ment of a very large Farm, for a Gentleman whom 
helped to the Purchaſe of it. 
Of Sowing Horſe-bean-ſeed, by a One-Wheel Drill- 
Tool in Vale Lands. — It becomes more and more 


- 4 Practice, in ſome Vales, to ſow their Horſe-beans 


in this Manner, viz, They begin with the common 
| 2 | Foot- 
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Foot-Plough, to make a Furrow in the Long way of 
their Whear or Barley- ſtubble Ridge- lands; and, as 
ſoon as the Foot-Plough has begun this Work, the 
Drill-Plough, made ſomewhat like a Wheel-barroy, 
that has a Seed-hopper fixed on its Beam, is by a 
Man puſhed forward in the ſame Furrow, dropping 
the Seed out as it goes faſter or ſlower, by Means of 
its one Wheel; which, by its circular moving Mo, 
tion, turns a Two-roller Seed-box about three Inches 
Diameter, and thus drops the Beans into the Fur. 
row, where they are covered by a Turn of Earth, 
the Plough raiſes in making a new Furrow, and ſa 
the Plough proceeds till the whole Ridge-land is f. 
niſhed; that is to ſay, more particularly, after the 
_ Foot-Plough has turned one Furrow of Earth on the 
Bean- ſeed, the Plough-man turns another Furrow of 
Earth, and miſſes Sowing it, in order to ſow the 
next Furrow he makes with Bean-ſeed. Thus he 
drills or ſows every other or ſecond Furrow, and 
leaves about eighteen Inches of - vacant Ground be- 
tween the Drills or Rows, and then he harrows all 

the Surface plain, Now the Benefit of this Sort of 
new Diill-Huſbindry in Vale-Ridge-lands is, that, 
although the Vale-Jand is naturally ſo very good for 
Beans in particular, that one would think, by the 
great Crops that ſometimes grow on it, there was 
no Room for further Fmprovements here; yet Ex: 
perience ſhews there is, by this new Drill Practice! 
Ard this, becauſe Vale-lands are fo ſubject to have 
their B-an-Crops ruined by the deſtructive Hat: 
weed, the Dolphin black Bug, or Fly, or by the 
yellow Curiock, that it is paſt the Farmer's Skill to 
prevent it in ſome Years, Hence the Invention of thi 

Drill-Plough took its Riſe ; for by the Farmers ſowing 

2an-feed in Drills, at a proper Diſtance, it gives 

Room for Sheep to go in full Liberty between the Rows 
to eat up the Weeds, without damnifying the Bean. 
crop; which, in the common promiſcuous Way 0 

2 © ſowing 
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tais Time to give an Account of. 


Of Sowing Beans in Vales. 
ſowing Beans, the Crop is ſubject to. But here both 
Man and Beaſt have full Room to go between ; the 
Man to hand-hough the Earth on the Bean-roots ; 
and afterwards, in caſe the Hair-weed takes the 
Row of Beans, he has the more Liberty to deſtroy 
it with his Hand; for this Hair-weed will ſometimes 


ſeize on and twine about che Bean- Stalks, notwith- 


ſtanding they grow in Rows or Drills, and ſpoil 
them, if let alone and therefore, when this happens, 
they cut or break the thready or hairy Bind. So 
likewiſe, in caſe the Dolphin black Bug, or Fly 


ſezes on the Tops of the Bean-Stalks, which they al- 


ways firſt do in the Beginning of their Rapine, the 
Farmer has here an extenſive Opportunity to come 


at, and mow the Tops or Heads of the Bean-Stalks 


off in June or Fuly with a Scythe; which, if timely 
made Uſe of, will certainly deliver his drilled Bean- 
Crop from being deſtroyed by this ruinous Inſect, 
when his Neighbours Bean- Crops, that were ſown 
in the random common Way, will be eaten fo, that, 
perhaps, an Acre of them may not be worth twenty 
Shillings, or Jeſs, as I have further wrote on, in my 
former Monthly Works. Alſo, in caſe the yellow 
Curlock, Thiſtle, or other Maſter-weeds grow up 
among, or between the Rows of the Beans, they 


may be eaſily deſtroyed by the Work of Hand- 


houghs, made Uſe of for this Purpoſe between the 


Drills or Rows of Beans; for, as yet, they are not 


acquainted in Vales with the Horſe-break. This 


One-wheel Drill-Inſtrument is a very cheap one; 


and, if any Perſon thinks fit to ſend me a proper 
Order for it, I will procure one of the beſt Make, 
and ſend it to him; for they are made and uſed 
within a few Miles of my Houſe ; and there is no 


Doubt, it will ſoon repay its Coſt, becauſe it faves 
near half the Seed, and produces ſeveral other 


Advantages, which are too tedious for my Pen at 
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30 Of Sowing Beans in Vales, 
How a Gentleman, by ſoaking his, Bean-ſeed tu WM gert 
long, loſs his Crop by i, —— A Gentleman, for the Dung 
Sake of trying a new Project, in order to get one I vich 
of the largeſt of Bean-crops, ſoaked his Bean-ſeed I began 
in a prepared Liquor, which was intended to make Ml mird 
the Beans run into a very early Sprouting, and drop] 
bear much Corn; but he miſſed his Aim, for, pre. WM cover 
ſently after the Seed was ſown in Drills, made by proce 
a common Wheel-plough, at, I think, five Feet and 6 
aſunder, for giving Room to plow between, 
great Rains fell, and ſo ſwelled the Bean- ſeed of a 
ſudden, that they burſt, and came to nothing, as [ 
was a Spectator: of. Now, to remark on this Addi. 
on, as it was done in a fallow Seaſon, I muſt ſay, 
the Gentleman was very much to be commended, 
for his thus endeavouring an Improvement. And 
I do not doubt, but that the Project would have 
ſacceeded, had a dry Time followed their Sowing ; 
but his Miſtake lay in giving the Seed too long an 
Imbibition; for, had he rightly timed the Mat. 
ter, and ſoaked his Seed in a proper Menſtruum, I 
verily believe, it would have proved an excellent 
Contrivance; becauſe there are ſeveral proper 
Liquors to ſoak, not only Bean-ſeed in, but alſo 
Variety of both Field and Garden Seeds, in order 
to further their Improvement, beyond the come 
mon Practice, I was told, this Gentleman ſoaked 
his Horſe Bean-ſeed a Night and a Day in a Li- 
quor, which was too long, by half the Time. 

How a Perſon, who occupied his own large Farm, in 
Hertfordſhire, got a great Crop of broad Beans in his 
zncloſed Field. — The Field, before, was ſown with 
Wheat, in Stitches, or Two-bout Lands: Now 
this Field, at Allballontide, was plowed a-croſs the 
Stitches, with the Two-wheel Fallow-plough, in 

 Broad-lands ; and, after it had lain in this Poſture | 
ſome Time, it was harrowed down plain, and then 

plowed a-crols the laſt Time into Broad-lands a- 

+ gain, 
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rain, by the Two - wheel Double - plough. The 
next Thing he did, after Harrowing, was his 
Dunging the Field all over; and then in this Month, 
with the T'wo-wheel narrow Pea-ſtitch Plough, he 
began to plow it in Broad-lands, and, in every 
third Furrow, he had the Windſor, or broad Beans, 
dropped in, out of a Man's Hand, which, being 
covered by the next Thorough, or Furrow, he 
proceeded in like Manner throughout the Field, 
and finiſhed all with Harrowing the Ground plain. 
Afterwards, at a proper Time, he plowed with 
the narrow Wheat-ſeed Plough, between the Rows, 
by making a ſingle Bout of the Earth, which was 
a Preparation for Hand-houghs, to pull this raiſed 
Earth on the Bean-roots, as Occaſion ſerved. And, 
in June, or Fuly following, he ſent his broad Beans 
in Carts, to ſell about the Country, in their Pods; 
and, after the Beans were off, he plowed the ſame 
gravelly, chalky, loamy Field, into a fine Tilth, 
and ſowed it with Turnep-ſeed. There are 
many other Matters I could be particular in, rela- 
ting to Bean-crops, but my Room will not give 
me Leave, | 1 

How, in Todington Pariſh, in Bedfordſhire, the 
Farmers are fo much their own Friends, as io agree 
t ſow their ſeveral Pieces of Land, lying in a common 
Field, with Beans and Clover-/eed,— In theſe Parts, 
the Farmers are Men of ſuch Senſe, and good 
Nature, as to ſwap or change with their Neigh- 
bours ſo much Land, as lies next, and moſt con- 
veniently in the Field, for each Man's Uſe to en- 
joy it, the ſame Summer it is to lie fallow; as I 
have ſeen it done, in the Pariſh aforeſaid, where 
each one, by: Conſent, plows his Neighbour's Piece 
of Land that lies next his, and ſows it ſometimes 
with Horſe-beans and Clover-ſeed. Now, the next 
Year being the fallow Year, they either mow the 
Clover, and give it to their Cattle green, 1 
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Rack under Cover, or, by incloſing it with Hur: Ml vill! 
dles, feed their Horſes, Cows, or Sheep on it in and 
the Field, according as they agree. And this, in fever 
particular, they ſtrictly obſerve : They all make x then 
Contract, that the whole common Field © ſhall be Scrat 
timely plowed up, before Harveſt, in order for and 
bringing the Land under a fine Tilth, to fow it 


with Wheat-ſeed, the ſucceeding Seaſon.— This 
is a rare Example of good Neighbourhood; e- 
nough, one would think, to become a Precedent, 
for engaging others, under the like Circumſtances, 
to agree in the like harmonious Manner, for their 
own Intereſt ; and then there would be an infinite 
Number of common Fields in the World, employ- 
ed under fine Crops of artificial Graſſes, in the. 
fallow Year, to the very great Advantage of their 
Owners; which would be ſo far from wronging 
a proper Soil, that it would add an Improvement to 
it for future ſucceeding Crops of Corn, if rightly 
managed. For it 1s a moſt true Maxim, that, 
where a full Crop of Clover, or other artificial 
Graſs has grown, the next Corn-crop will be the 
better for it. Hence the common Saying had its 
Riſe, That Clover is the Mother of Corn. 
How they ſow their Horſe-beans about Swanburne in 
Bucks.— Here their Ground is ſo heavy a Clay, 
that they commonly let it lie three or four Days al- 
ter Plowing, or more, before they ſow it, in order 
for the Weather to ſlacken and ſhorten the Surface, 
and then they are obliged to ſow their Horſe- bean 
Seed, Broad caſt, and harrow it in; for, if they 
plow 1t in, they ſay they ſhall have no Beans, con- 
trary to moſt other Parts of the ſame Vale, where 
their Land is of a blackiſh, ſtiff Loam and, there- 
fore, they are forced here, to plow in their Bean- 
ſeed, to have a great Crop, for a ſmall Froſt pre- 
ſently ſhoals and crumbies this ſtiff; fat, black 
Earth; yet many of the Bean-Heads, in this _ 
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will get doubled, in making their Way out of it; 
and therefore they forbear uſing their Harrows for 
ſereral Weeks after ſowing the Beans, becauſe 
then they relieve theſe doubled Heads, by the 
Scratching of the Tines, which looſens the Earth, 
and lets them eaſily out. 
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Of ſowing Beans and Peaſe together. 


HE Benefit of ſowing Horſe-beans and Hog- 
T peaſe together. This Invention may be juſt- 
ly faid to furniſh a Farmer with two Strings to 
his Bow, that one may hit, if the other fails ; and, 
therefore, it is, of late, much more in Practice, than 
ever, in the Chilturn Country, eſpecially, as being 
moſt agreeable to their various and compound 
Soils, for the following Reaſons, viz. Firſt, it 
has happened, and ſo it may again, that the 
Month of May was attended with ſo much Cold 
and Wet, as to deſtroy moſt of the Field Pea-crops 
in England, in the Year 1732. When thoſe Far- 
mers, who had been fo fortunate as to ſow Beans 
and Peaſe together, came off much the beſt, becauſe 
the Beans ſtood it, when the Peaſe were ſpoiled ; 
which gave one of my Acquaintance the Advan- 
tage of enjoying ſuch a Bean-crop, after the Peaſe 
lowed amongſt them were killed, that he had 
thirty-five Buſhels of Horſe-beans from off each 
Acre of Ground : For, as there were no Peaſe 
left to draw out the Vertue of the Earth, the Beans 
had the more Room to receive the Benefit of it, 
and the Air; ſo that their Stalks grew to a great 
Height, and bore this large Quantity of Beans, 
Kecondly, By ſowing Horſe-beans and Hog- peaſe to- 
Ether, in a due Proportion, the Dolphin-fly, or, wa 

ſome 
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ſome call the Black Bug, is very much prevented ſeiz; 


ing on the Tops of the Beans; becauſe the Pea. 
ſtalks, by their claſping and twining about the Bean. 
ſtalks, and growing up to their top Part, very much 
hinder the making their uſual deſtructive Settle. 
ments, and increaſing their Breed, when other in. 
tire Bean-crops are ruined by their ſuckling out 
the Sap, and venoming the Bean-ſtalks, fo that 
they cannot produce their Corn, Thirdly, The 
Peaſe ſo ſhade the Bean-roots, that they kee 
them under a continual Moiſture, even in the trek 
Seaſons z which conſequently very much adds to 
their quicker and larger Growth, and is one 
main Reaſon, why, as I ſaid, they are more and 
more ſown in the Chilturn Country, in this double 

Manner, e ET 
-What Sort of Pea is fitteſt to be ſown with ile 
Horſe-bean.— The Horn-grey Hog-pea is the 
hardieſt Pea, and lateſt ripe of all others. It 18a 
larger Sort than the Windſor Grey, and ſtands the 
Severity of the Weather ſomewhat berter ; for this 
Reaſon, it is ſown in chalky, and other looſe Soils, 
from Chriſtmas, forward. It is this Horn-grey 
Pea, that agrees with moſt Soils, and will grow and 
thrive on Ground but once plowed, better than 
any other Pea; not but this Pea will do better in 
{tiff Soils, on two Plowings, for all Sorts of Peale 
love to root in a looſe Earth, and it has alſo this va- 
luable particular Property belonging to it, beyond 
all other Peaſe : If, by Exceſs of Cold and Wet, 
its Top looks reddiſh, and ſeemingly ready to die, 
yet, in chalky, ſandy, gravelly, and ſuch other 
Soils, this Pea will recover, ol 
Change of milder Weather, when, on Clays, and 
wet, cold Loams, in long, froſty, and very cold, 
wet Weather, they are apt to die away, and 
never recover. But, if this Horn-grey Pea is te 
be ſown in chalky Land, it muſt be ſown on 
only one Plowing,' becauſe, as I have 2 * 
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Of ſowing Beans and Peaſe together, 35 
fore obſerved, this white Earth, being naturally a 
Joſe, ſhore Soil, if it has two Plowings given it 
for a Pea- crop, it will ſhatter, and let in the Froſts, 
to the Damage of the Pea- roots. It is for ſome 
of theſe Reaſons, that the Horn-grey Pea is the 
beſt, of all others, to ſow with Horſe-beans ; par- 
ticularly, for that of its enduring to be ſown as 
early as Beans are, in December, January, or in 
this Month, | 5 

The Quantity of Bean and Pea-ſeed, when ſown to- 
gether = When Horſe-bean and Pea-ſeed are to 


be ſown together, on one and the ſame Piece of 


Ground, in the Chilturn Country, as is very com- 
monly done, the ſtated Allowance of ſuch mingled 
Seed is, by Meaſure, two-third Parts Beans, and 
one-third Part Peaſe z which Proportion is adjuſt- 
ed, for enabling the Bean-ſtalks to ſuſtain and hold 
up the Pea-ſtalks in the Air; and they ſeldom fail 
to do ſo well, as to give the Peaſe an Opportunity 
of corning in a plentiful Manner, by throwing 
out their Pods from the ſeveral Joints of their 
Stalks in a roomly Poſture ; which is a Benefit ea- 
lily proved to attend the Pea-ſeed in particular, 
from the Garden Huſbandry, where it is common 
for good Managers to plant their high Sticks or 
Rods along, and ſo near the Rows of Peaſe, as to 
invite their Claſpers to lay Hold on their erected 
Bodies, for cauſing them to yield more and larger 
Corn-pods. But if the Quantity of Beans and 
Peaſe had not been adjuſted to a due Proportion, 
and too many Peaſe are allowed to too few Beans, 
the Conſequence would likely be the Damage of 
both; becauſe ſo many of the Peaſe would Jay 


Hold and claſp on the Bean-ſtalks, as to weigh and 


Pull them down; and then both the Horſe-beans, 
and the Hog-peaſe, could not corn to Profit: 
Or, if they did corn in any tolerable Degree, if 
heavy Rains ſhould follow afterwards, it is very 
= pro- 
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36 Of ſowing Beans and Peaſe together; 
probable, the Beans and Peaſe would rot, as they 
lie in the couchant Poſture. But where they are 
ſown in due Proportion, in a right Soil and Or. 
der, they generally corn to the greateſt Advan- 
tage, for the foregoing Reaſons. EM 

Why Her ſe-beans and Hog-peaſe are not proper i 
be ſown together in rich Vale Lands.— As moſt Vale 
Lands are of a blackiſh Colour, and ſtiff, Joamy 
Nature, they conſequently are the richeſt Sorts of 
Earths; And, as theſe Earths are of the richeſt 
Sorts, they are improper Soils to ſow Horſe-beans co 
and Hog- peaſe in them together: And this, be. H 
cauſe the e:ctraordinary fertile Quality of this he 


Land would cauſe rhe Peaſe to run ſo long into es, 
Stalk or Haulm, as to hinder the Beans and them the 
from Corning to Profit : This is one Reaſon, The an 
next is, If Vale Farmers ſhould ſow Beans and fot 
Peaſe together (or what the Vale-men call Haf Cr 
Ware) as they, for the moſt Part, occupy their fol 
Land in open, common Fields, it would prove a W 
direct Hinderance to their Feeding and Subſiſting fin 
their Sheep in the neceſſitous Spring: ſeaſon, on oft 
the Weeds and Graſs that grow among intie . Gr 
Bean- crops; which is of ſuch Importance to theſe ſoo 
Farmers, that their Flocks would be in Danger gf crc 
ſtarving, if they did not fully enjoy this open Op- pre 
portunity, eſpecially where they have but little, or wa 
no Meadow Ground, to ſupply ſuch Defect; for, Wo 
in the greateſt Part of Vale Land, they dare not are 
ſow any Turneps, Rapes, or Clover. = 
Why Horſe-beans and Hog-peaſe are more proper i! * 
be ſown together in Chilturn poorer Land, than i Pez 
that of rich Vales.— This Diſcourſe on the Son- Gre 
ing of Beans and Peaſe together, I believe, I may il 100 
ſay, I am the firſt Author that has wrote, in pat - alt 
cular, of it: And, how neceſſary it was for me ſo low 
to do, will appear to any Perſon that travels i — 
ea 


Hertfordſhire, who is capable of making a Jucs 
ED ment 
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ment of what they might ſee of this Nature; in 
the Months of Jane and July, when theſe Beans 
and Peaſe are in their greateſt Growth; for then 
they may perceive our numerous incloſed Fields 
furniſhed with theſe two Grains; and their prodi- 
ous Corning, in a kind Summer, by Means of 
the Beans, in ſuch Chilturn drier and leaner Earth, 
than is in Vales, bears up the Peaſe in the ſhort 
Lengths of their Stalks, ſo as to cauſe them to 
corn much, as well as the Beans. On'this Ac- 
count it is, that both theſe Grains, with their 
Haulm, commonly grow in a true Proportion, and 
help each other, both in their Roots and Branch- 
es, not only to their better Bearing, but alſo to 
their more compleatly killing Weeds, and preparing 
and inriching the Ground with their large Cover, 
for furthering the Growth of the next ſucceeding 
Crop of Wheat, to be ſown in September or October 
following; for ſuch a full Crop of this double 
Ware conſequently leaves the Land in a thorough 
fine Tilth, and therefore only a ſingle Plowing 
often proves ſufficient for Sowing, in the ſame 


Ground, Turnep, or Rape, or Wheat-ſeed, as 


Joon, or in a little Time after the Bean and Pea- 
crops are got off, The Horn-grey Pea is the moſt 
proper. Pea to be ſown with Beans; for, if a for- 


warder Pea was to be ſown with them, their Pods 


would open, and the Peaſe be loſt, before the Beans 


are ripe, 


How Horſe-beans and Hog-Peaſe are ſown together 
in Chilturn Lands. The Quantity of Beans and 
Peaſe mixed together, before-mentioned, if the 
Ground is twice plowed, and thereby got into a 


| looſe Condition, you may ſow together, Broad- 


caſt, out of a Man's Hand, and plow them ſhal- 
low in; which will give them a Covering of Mould, 


defend their Roots againſt Droughts, make the 
Beans ſtand firm, and greatly nouriſh their Growth. 


When 


wet and damaged; but this 


—— 
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When the plowing and ſowing Parts are finiſhed, 
we harrow the Ground plain; and when the Beans 


and Peaſe are a little Way out of the Earth, 
we roll them, which, we think, breaks the clotty 
Mou:d that may lie about them, and, at the ſame 
Time, Jays the Land fo cloſe, as the better pre. 


vents the Entrance of Heats, and keeps off 


Droughts. — Secondly, This Mixture of Seed may 
be ſown in Two-bout Lands, or in Broad-lands, 


by a Seedſman ſtraining or ſpraining in the Beans 


and Peaſe out of his Hand, which likewiſe cover 
their Roots with Mould. Thirdly, They may be 
ſown in Drills out of a Man*s Hand, that are made 
by any common Plough, or better in Drills, made 
by a very narrow, double, Broad-Doard Plough, 
and covered by Harrows, that are to be drawn 
the long Way of the Drills; for, if they were 
drawn croſs them, they would tear the Beans and 
Peaſe out of their Places: Nor can ſuch a Mix- 
ture of Seed be drilled out of the Hopper of any 
Drill-plough, becauſe of their unequal Bigneſs.— 
T have at this Time, 1742, two of my Fields ſown 
with this Mixture of Horſe-veans and Hog: peaſe, 
that grow well, and am like to have a full Crop of 
them, if the Seaſon proves in their Favour z as alſo 
broad Beans, ſown in Drills. It is likewiſe a Practice 


with ſome of our Chillurn Farmers, to ſet Horſe 


or Liſbon Beans in the new Ground, where Buſhes, 
or Brows of Hedges, have, the Winter before, 
been ſtocked up, in order to hough between their 
Rows, to kill all Weeds, and ſpontaneous Shoots, 


that may grow up in ſuch woody Earth, and from | 


the Remains of the former old Roots. In the 
Year 1740, I knew a great Chilturn Farmer ſow 
fix Buſhels of Horn-grey Peaſe on one Acre, be- 
cauſe the Seed was 'very bad, having been got 1n 
uantity was too few, 


for, though he plowed in the Seed, yet he had 
oo hardly 
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hardly his Seed again at Harveſt, 17413 which 


ought to ſerve as a Warning to all, to take Care 


to have good Seed, 
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Of ſowing Peaſe in the Chilturn Country. 


F the Advantage accruing to Chilturn Farmers, 
() from ſeveral Sorts of Pea=crops— As there 
are various Sorts of Peaſe, ſo they require different 
Soils, different Seaſons, and different Management 
in the Sowing of them, which I intend to give a 
particular Account of, before I finiſh this Chapter. 
And, fit, I ſhall begin with making my Obſerva- 
tions on the Culture of them in Herifordſbire, or the 
Chilturn Country; where I, and our Farmers, ne- 
ver fail to ſow Hog-peaſe every Lear: Firſt, for 
the Sake of refreſhing our Ground with Change of 
Seed: Next, for the great Advantage we receive 
from the Cover of the Pea-haulm, which kills 
Weeds, keeps in the Spirit of the Earth, and hol- 
lows and fines the Ground, Thirdly, For the great 
Service their Stalks do the Farmer, in ſupplying 
him with the beſt of Corn-fodder, for feeding his 
Horſes, Cows, and Sheep, in the Winter and 
Spring-ſeaſons z but, above all, for the excellent 
Food of neat Peaſe, which, beſides their profitable 
Sale at Market, are reckoned to be the ſweeteſt and 
ſtauncheſt Food we can fat our Swine, and feed our 
Plough-horſes with, under the hardeſt Labour: For, 
43 our Chilturn Country is chiefly compoſed of dry- 
ſh Soils, Beans, which require a ſtiffer Soil than 
Peaſe, thrive not ſo well with us as Peaſe ; there- 
fore we ſow Beans in none but a Clay, or ſtiffiſh, 
loamy Land, but Peaſe in all we have. — 
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unleſs a wet Summer ſucceeds their Sowi 

and a very accurate Management attends their 
Growth. The Seed-ſhops give an Account of ſeye. 
ral Sorts of Peaſe in their printed Liſts; as the 
Maſters, Flanders, Barns's, and long Hot: ſpur 
Peaſe. The grey, blue, white, and maple Rounci. 
vals. The large white, dwarf, and crooked-kid Su. 
gar-Peaſe, The Union, Marrow, and Egg Pea, The 
Spaniſh Morotto, or Molotto, Dutch Admiral, Eſky 
Roading, and the Roſe or Crown Pea. But not 
one of theſe are ſown in common by the Hertford. 


ſhire Farmer, which obliges me to take Notice of 


thoſe that are 3 and they are the well-ſized Horn- 
grey Pea, the ſmaller Windſor-grey Pea, the larger 
Cobham Pea, the Maple Pea, and the ſmall blue 
Pea. The four firſt are Hog-peaſe, that we foy 


in our incloſed and common Fields, in the Weſtern 


Part of this Country : But the uncommon Sort of 


Peaſe, or thoſe that are ſown by few Farmers, are 


the large Rouncival blue Union-pea, the Hampſbire 
Kid-pea, the Beau-dye Pea, the Puffin-pea, and 
the Eſſex Roading Pea, c. And now, as I have 
been particular in the Names of Peaſe, I ſhall 
proceed to give an Account of the Nature of thoſe 
ſown in Fields, and the Method of their ſeveral 
Cultures, Sc. | : 1 
The Nature of the Field Horn- grey Pea.— This 
moſt hardy Pea is often experienced to grow and 
thrive in chalky, gravelly, and other dry Land, and 
alſo in Clays and ſtiff Loams, if ſown early enoughin 


them; and, as it is, for theſe Reaſons, the moſt gene- 


ral Pea, of all others, for ſuiting moſt Sorts of Soils 
and bearing to be ſown the earlieſt of any Pea of the 
Hog-kind, it is preferred, for ſowing in Vale, and 


molt Chiliurn Grounds, to all others. It is this ex- 
cellent Pea, that will grow in Mixtures with 


Thetches, or with Oats ; but beſt of all, with the 
| e 
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Chilturn: Cu ,. 4 
Horſe- bean, ſown with it, in the Month of Decem- 
ler, Fanuary, or February, and is annually found to 
produce, in this Manner, very great Crops. And, 
although the Brans afterwards cannot well be ſepa- 
rated from the Peaſe, they are little or nothing 
the worſe for fatting Swine, or feeding Horſes; at 
leaſt, we Hertfordſbire Farmers make no Objection 
againſt the Mixture, for, the Species being inſepara- 
ble, it is often known, by woeful Experience, that 
Peale are ſubject to be killed by Cold, Wets, 
Hail, Cc. even till June: But, of all Peaſe, none 
will ſtand the Severity of Weather like this, for this 
has been found to go, and come again, ſeveral 
Times: That is, although it ſeems almoſt killed by 
Froſts, and Chills of Wets, yet, if any Pea will re- 
cover it, this will, and often does, when others 
die. Of all the Tribe of Peaſe, this, the Vindſor- 
grey Hog-pea, and the Iron- grey Pea are the firm - 
eſt and hardeſt; inſomuch that it is a Rule with 
the judicious Farmers, to give the Horn- grey, of 
Windſor-grey, or Iron- grey Peaſe, as the firſt Sort, to 
the Swine, that are to be fatted with Peaſe; and thie 
Maple-pea, Blue-pea, or the White or other ſofter 
Peaſe, after they have ſufficed their keen Appetites, 
and got ſome Fat on them; for, if they were to be 
fed with the maple, blue, or white Pea firſt, they 
would ſuffer in their Fleſh very much, before they 
would eat them. The Horn-grey Pea is bigger 
than the Windſor-grey Pea, or the Eſſex Roading 
Pea, and ſerves the Farmer as the beſt Sort of 
Peaſe for Manger-meat, when they are dry enough 
to give them with Safety; and, when they are 
otherwiſe, it is our common Practice to carry a Pars 
cel of them to the Malt-kiln to be dried and ſplit, 
and then, with a Mixture of Oats and Chaff, they 
become excellent Corn Provender, and maintain 
our Cattle well under the hardeſt Labour. And 
luch Streſs is laid on this Horſc- food, that there 2 | 
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few Farmers, in our Chilturn „ but whit 
prefer theſe Peaſe to Beans, and all other Dorn, be. 
cauſe the Pea feeds and fattens, and yet does nor 
heat the Blood of the Beaſt, like the Bean, which, 
by ſome, is, on this Account, refuſed as a Manger- 
meat, as tending to the. Breed of Farcies, Sc. el. 
pecially in Coach-horſes, that are obliged to fun 
and heat themſelves more than Cart-horſes, Some, 
therefore, will ſell their Oat-:rop, and keep the 
Horn Windſor, or Iron- grey Pea, to ſupply their 
Place in the Manger, becauſe Peaſe will 80 further 
than Oats, in feeding Horſes/ 

The Culture of the Horn and Iron-grey Pea. — 
In Chalks, ſandy Loams, and light Loams, the 
Horn-grey Pea 1s better ſown Bond ein, and 


ed or ſprained i in, than ſown Broad-caſt, and only 


harrowed in on the rough Ground, as the Plough 
left it; becauſe the Shell, or Cover of Earth, de- 
fends the Peaſe very much, in theſe light, dry Soils, 
from the Damage of Droughits, which here are ve- 
ry apt to ruin Pea-crops, eſpecially: in chalky 
Grounds, whoſe Bottoms are of a hurlucky ſtony 
Nature: As the Jvingboe, and many other Farmers, 

who occupy ſuch a thin, chalky Surface on Rag- 
ſtone, frequently find, to their Coſt ; and this, not- 
withſtanding they ſow the Horn-grey Pea in Chrif- 
mas Holidays on one Plowing up of the Earth, 'for, 
as ſoon as the Pea-roots meet this hard, dry Bo- 
tom, unleſs wet Weather often happens, they fail 
in their Growth, to that Degree, that they are not 
able to perfect their Bloſſom ; as they did in 1743, 
when the long, dry, Spring-ſeaſon did, (as they 
call it) blight their Pea-crops, inſomuch that ſome 
of theſe. Farmers were forced to mow their Pea-crops 
and make. Hay of them. But in Clays, and ſtiff 
Loams, they take different Methods; for here they 
| ſeldom ſow their Peaſe on only one Plowing, if they 


do, they muſt my harrow in the Seed; but they 
com · 


commonly giye theſe ſtiff Soils two Plowings in the 
Chilturn Country, and then ſo and plow the Peaſe 
in: For, by theſe two Operations of the Plough; 
this ſtiff Earth is made looſe and fine enough to let 
out the Pea- heads, and force on their Growth with 
Vigour, and without any Danger of burying the 
Seed, In Herlfordſbire, we alſo have another Way 
of Sowing the Horn-grey Pea, as it is performed 


by the Two-bout-wheel Whear-ſticch Plough. The 


Seed, ſown out of a Man's Hand, is plowed in four 
Thoroughs or Furrows, in the ſame Form the Wheat 
grew; which, as ſoon as done, the Ridge or Stitch 
is harrowed down almoſt plain: This Way covers 
the Seed, and' very much ſecures it againſt Droughts, 


the Beaks of Field Fowls, Slugs, and other Ver- 
min, and Inſects, But nothing comes up to the 


Drill Way, as I ſhall by and by make appear. In 
the mean Time, I muſt obſerve here, thgt there 
have been many Crops of Peaſe ruined by the Igno- 


rance of Plough-men. T have known a Farmer, of 


above thirty Years Experience, ſpoil a Ten-acre 
Field of them, by ſowing the Seed Broad-caft, on 
a gravelly loamy Soil, and plowing it in too deep 
with a Two-wheel Pecked-ſhare Plough, that buri- 


ed moſt of it, ſo that their tender Heads could not 


make their Way through the Cruſt or Cover of ſuch 
Earth; while in a Field almoſt adjoining, of the 
fame Soil, another Farmer plowed the Pea-ſeed in 
with a Foot-plough, that covered them ſo ſhallow, 
as tO give the Pea-heads an eaſy Paſſage out : 
Hence, we ſay, Peaſe plowed in, if the Ground is 


line, are better than when only harrowed in, becauſe 


it defends them the better from the Sun, Birds, and 
dlugs; but, if the Ground riſes heavy, they are beſt 
harrowed in: Or, if the Ground is between heavy 
and light, it is the Practice of the judicious Farmers, 


to ſow Half the Pea-ſeed Broad-caſt, and plow it in, 


and then to ſaw the other Half on the Top, and 
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harrow it in. Again, where Ground lies flat and 
wettiſn, it is beſt ſawing Peaſe. in Ridges as we do 
in Hertfordſbire, elſe in Broad-lands; but, where 
| Peaſe can be moſt conveniently ſown in Broad lands, 


it is the better Way, becauſe they can be mowed, 
for in Ridges they are hooked, and becauſe our Two. 
bout Ridges are apter to breed and nouriſh the de- 
ſtructive Slug, that in ſome wettiſh Summers eat up 
young Pea-crops. When we ſow Horn-grey Peaſe 
alone, in the Broad-caft Method, in Broad-lands, 


we commonly ſow in a poor Soil four Buſhels and a 
Half, or five Buſhels on an Acre; becauſe, in this 


Quantity, we allow ſome for Loſs by Birds, Mice, 
Slugs, and other deſtructive Incidents : But whey a 


Man ſows. theſe Peaſe by ſpraining them in, out of 


a Man's Hand, after the Plough, leſs than four 
Buſhels are ſuffictent : Three, or Three and a Half, 
are the common Allowance in this Way of Sowing ; 
for this ſpraining Mode ſaves Seed, whether it is 


done in Ridges, or Broad-lands 3 but not near ſo 


much as the Drill - huſbandry, which employs the 
leaſt Seed of all other Ways practiſed by the Plough, 
One or two Buſhels, at moſt, ſow an Acre this 
Way, according to the Diſtance of the Drills, which 
are generally adjuſted to either fifteen, eighteen, or 
twenty, and four Inches aſunder; which is one 
of the Thirty-two Perfections attending the new 


Drill-huſbandry, when carried on in a proper Soil. 


This Horr-grey hardy Pea is a flow Grower, which 
is one Reaſon why they are ſown earlier than moſt 
others: But a Farmer, having a Mind to try 4 
Fancy, ſowed them ſo late as in April; the Corr 


ſequence was, that he had a great Deal of Straw, 


and little Corn; therefore, the Sowing of Hort» 
grey-neaſe ſhould be finiſhed before March. It is 
the Haulm or Straw of this Pea, that is reckoned 
to be one of the wholeſomeſt and moſt ſerviceable 
Sort of all the Pea Kind; inſomuch that it mm: 


Molt 


moſt Hertfordſhire Farmers with Stover for their 
Horſes, Cows and Sheep, the greateſt Part of the 
Winter and Spring; and, when it has not been 
much wa ſned by Rains, and got in dry, the Cattle 
will eat it well, and then, with Manger- meat, the 
Horſes will plough and cart under its Feed, with- 
out the Help of Hay, or any other Straw, till March 
or April, when all Pea-ſtraw gets ſo dry and 
harſh, that the Cattle eat it with Reluctancy: 
Formerly, the Iron-grey Pea, which, for its near 
Reſemblance in Colour to that Metal, and: the 
Hardneſs of its Body, is ſo named, was much ſown 
in Hertfordſbire, as the moſt ſerviceable Pea, of all 
others, for Farmers Uſe. But, of late, it has been 
left off, for giving Place to the better Horn-grey 
Pea, becauſe this Iron-grey Pea was found to be 
of ſo hard a Body, and harſh Taſte, that Hogs 
were longer fattening on them, than on the Horn- 
grey Pea. . N 
The Nature and Culture of the Windſor-grey Hog- 
fea —— This Pea is of a bluiſh, grey Colour, 
of a leſſer Size, than the Horn-grey Pea, and, by 
ſome Chilturn Farmers, preferred, before all other 
Sorts of the. Hog-kind, to ſow in Clays, ſtiff 
Loams, gravelly Loams, chalky Loams, c. for 
ts hardy Nature, great Increaſe, Goodneſs of its 
Straw for Cattle, and for reſiſting the Accidents of 
Weather. This Pea will admit of being ſown ear- 
ly ; bur this Month is a ſafer Sowing-time, than 
in January, if the Weather proves dry for this Pur- 
poſe, becauſe the Sun has the greater Power to dif- 
perſe Snows and Froſts, draw up the Pea-heads out 
of the Ground, prevent Stagnation of Waters, and 
forward their Growth; for, in February, we are not 
under much Apprehenſion of Snows and Froſts re- 
maining long. This Windſor-grey Hog-pea is of 
a firm, cloſe, hard Nature, ſlow of Growth, and, 
like the Horn- grey, ſeldom fit for Cutting, — 
= after 


nn Drills alone, or with Horſe-beans, Sc. We fo 
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after the Wheat is reaped; We, in Hertfordſhire, ſow 
this Pea in the very fame Manner we do the Horn- 
grey, either in Broad-lands, in 'F'wo-bout Ridges 
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five Buſhels of them on an Acre: Yet I knew x 
Farmer fow theſe ]indſor-grey Peaſe till he loſt 
them, and then betook himſelf to the Sowing of the 
Horn-grey Pea, as a ſurer Grower and better Pea, 
The Nature and Culture of the white and grey Cob. 
ham-pea,— This is alſo a Hog-pea, ſomewhar lar. 
ger than the Horn-grey Pea; is a very great Bear. 
er, and hardy, but not quite ſo hardy as the Horn, 
and Vindſor-greys. This brave Pea comes more 
and more into Uſe with Chilturn Farmers, for its 
ſeveral beneficial Qualities. It will thrive under any 
Form of Sowing or Setting, provided the Earth be 


twice plowed, I know a great Farmer, that firſt Th, 
brought this Pea into our Parts, from Oxfordſhire, land. 
where he rented a large Farm; but not ſo large as Cob 
the preſent one, of Three-hundred a Year : His Way Land. 
of propagating this Pea is as follows; he uſed the fats E 
Two-wheel Fallow-plough the firſt Time of Sowing in Fi: 
the Wheat or Barley- ſtubble in November, in order and 1 
to get the Ground into a looſe Condition ; then, in Colou 
this Month, he made Uſe of the lighter To- ee! Cobha 
| Pea-ftitch Plough, as we call it, which turns a nar- Tb 
_ Tower Furrow than the firſt Plough 3 and, at this Peaſe 
ſecond and laſt Plowing, a Man follows the Plough, about 
and ſows the Pea-ſeed in every third Furrow or Grout 
Drill, which is covered by the Turn of the next Peaſe 
Furrow of Earth, ald thus ſows one Furrow, Maſt 
and miſſes two, which gives Room for two &: therir 
veral Hand-houghings of the Intervals afterwards, Peaſe 
by common Turnep - Houghs (for this Farmer till t 
was ignorant, like moſt others, of the great Ad- one 
vantage that might be obtained by drilling Peaſe wilhr 
with the Drill-plough, and cleaning the Intervals Peaſe 


with a Horſe-break) which were the firſt ' Time 
| . dran 
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in the Chiltum Cum yy. 4j 
drawn long- ways between the Rows, and the fecond 
Time, by drawing the Mould on the Pea- roots 
cloſe to their Stalks. This double-houghing Ope- 
ration kept the Ground fo clear of Weeds, and 
brought it under ſo looſe a Body, as fitted it for 
the Reception of Wheat-ſfeed, that he uſually ſowed 
after this Pea- crop, in the Month of September, or 
Ofober, and ſeldom. failed of a plentiful Return at 
Harveſt ; for both the Cobbam-grey and Cobbam- 
white Pea, in a kind Seaſon, and with good Ma- 
nagement, have produced five Quarters off one A- 
cre of Land, when ſown in Drills and horſe-break- 
ed, at eighteen Inches aſunder the Drills; that is, 
they break firſt, and break and hand-hough 
afterwards ; this -Cobham-pea is one of the lateſt 
Sort that is ripe, and therefore cut after Wheat. 

The Nature and Culture of the Poor-land, or Po- 
land Pea,— This is a whitiſh Pea, as large as the 
Cobham=pea, famous for its growing on poor 
Land. and therefore called the Poor-land Pea. It 
fats Hogs extremely well, and is much ſown of late 
in Fields; but if ſown two or three Years, in one 
and the ſame Ground, they will loſe their whitiſh 
Colour. Their Culture is the ſame as that of the 
Cobham-pea, 5 NS, 
Me Nature and Culture of ſeveral other Sorts of 
Peaſe ſown in Chilturn Fields.— In a certain Part, 
about forty Miles from London, in their incloſed 
Grounds, they ſow Barns's black and white-eyed 
Peaſe, Marrow-fat Peaſe, Spaniſh Mulotio Peaſe, 
Maſters Peaſe, and Eſſex Roading Peaſe, for ga- 
thering green in Peaſe - cods: But, for Winter 
Peaſe, they let the Eſſex Roading Peaſe ſtand 
till they are ripe, becauſe they allow this to be 
one of the. beſt, if not the beſt of all, that 
will readily break in Boiling. Here ſome ſow theſe 
Pcaſe Broad-caſt, and plow or harrow them in. 
Others 
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Others ſow them in Drills, and horſr. 
tween them. Others ſow their Pea - ſeed in Drills 
out of a Hand- box, according to the Skill or Abj. 
lity of the Farmer: However, this I know to be 
true, that by their ſowing the Hot - ſpur Sort of Peaſe 
very forward for gathering green in Pods, in theit 
ſandy, gravelly, or intire dry Loams, they enjoy 
two or three Advantages by it. Firſt, They com- 
monly mow ea great Quantity of Pea-haulm in its 
greateſt Perfection, which ſerves them as a Winter 
Fodder for their Horſes, Cows, and Sheep. - Second- 
ly, The Pea-crop and Horſe-breaking the Ground 
keep it in ſo fine a Tilth, as gives the Farmer an 
early Opportunity to ſow the ſame Ground with Tur- 
nep-ſeed, which generally produces large Crops, and 
that ſo opportunely, as to give them Room to ſow 
Wheat after the Turneps are drawn or eat off. 
Peaſe ſown by the Author.— In this Month, 1742, 
1 ſowed the Horn-grey Hog-pea, and the common 
maple Hog-pea, as the chief Sort of Hog-peaſe for 
Field Growth. And, in March, I ſowed the three 
excellent Sorts of Peaſe in my Field, called the Royn- 
cival- grey, the Rouncival-blue Union-pea, and the 
white Rouncival non-paril Pea, in Drills to ſtand for 
Seed, and by keeping the Intervals clean from Weeds 
theſe Peaſe corned prodigiouſly, But, as to their 
particular Natures and Culture, I muſt refer my Rea- 
der to the next Month, becauſe I ſowed them in 
March. There 1s alſo a Rouncival whitiſh Pea, 
lately brought under Field Culture, that is highly 
approved of by a few Farmers that have experien- 
ced their Value, for their hardy. Nature, quick 
Growth, good Taſte, and vaſt Increaſe, under the 
Operation of the Drill-plough, and new Hork- 
break. I have ſeen them ripe, for Hooking or Cut- 
ting, on the ſixth Day of Fuly, as they grew in a gra. 
velly, loamy, incloſed Field. All which Peaſe, and 
ſeveral others that I have not wrote of, in this __ 
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lintend to do it in March; and here have only to 
add, by Way of Advertiſement, that I am ready 


to furniſh to any Perſon, that thinks fit to ſend for 
thoſe Peaſe that beſt ſuit their Soil, any Quantity of 


them from hence, or fr om my Correſpondent in 


Lindon. Alſo, any of the /Timber=tree Seeds, or 


Plants, Fruit-tree Seeds, or Plants, or any of the 


Hedge-ſeeds, or Plants, in the greateſt Perfection, 


at reaſonable Rates: Likewiſe; any of the ſeveral 
new-invented Drill- ploughs and Horſe-breaks ; the 
ate found out Inſtruments for cleaning and improv- 
ing Hop- Plantations; the Sheim Hough-plough for 
preventing young Turneps burning away, when they 
ſand too thick, and the Farmer has not Time or 


Opportunity to hand-hough them, as it is a com- 


mon Caſe with many, to their great Loſs, Then 
this profitable Utenfil will ſet and fave ſeveral Acres 
in one Day, and free them from that Deſtruction 


which uſually happens to great Numbers of Acres, 


for Want of ſuch a diſpatching Tool; which not 
only performs this valuable Work among Turneps, 


but alſo ſome others, that I cannot conveniently 


write of here. i Conn 
Why Peaſe ought not to be ſown early in clayiſh 
Looms, &c.— Many Crops of Peaſe have been loſt, 
by ſowing their Seed too early in wettiſh, or clayey 
Loams ; for, in this Caſe, the Soil and Seed ought 
to be duly conſidered in their Natures, If a Puffin- 
pea, a Hampſhire Kidepea, a Kidwel-pea, a Maples 
pea, or a Blue-pea, ſhould be ſown in a Field, in 
theſe Soils, in January, or the Beginning of this 
Month, it would greatly endanger their Crop, by 
chilling and killing them in their infant Growth, if 
much froſty and wettiſh Weather happens in that 
Time, when a Horn- grey, Windſor, Iron- grey, and 
ſome others would ſtand and eſcape the Danger. 
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N E Hertfordſhire Way if b Dk af 
Oats, for growing together? in one Crop I 


our incloſed Fields, where the Soil is a ſtiff, -moif 


Loam, it formerly was much practiſed to ſow Bears 
and Oats together, - as theſe two Grains -compok 
one good Manger-meat ; but, of late, it is leſs in 
Uſe, by Reaſon the Beans muſt cauſe a Trouble w 
fieve them out from among the Oats. ; for, if they 


were carited together, in a Mixture, to Market, i 


would ſpoil their Sale, and becauſe they ſometime 
ripen at different Times. However, I will give an 
Account of their Culture, as performed i in our Part, 
On one Plowing of a Wheat, or Barley-ſtubble 
(rarely two) they plow three Buſhels of Horſe-bea 


Seed in, that is, they ſow them firſt Broad- eaſt over 


the Ground, and then plow them in : Thus, as've 


call it, being ſown under Furrow, they. lie for about 
two Weeks, or more, before the Oats are ſown; 10 
give them Time to get a little forward in Growth, 
that they may the better accompany the Oats. 0 


Ripeneſs. Then we fow three Buſnels of Oats al 
over the ſame Ground, and make one Aae er 
ſerve both for the Beans and Oats. Now if the 
Horſe-beans be green, and not ripe when the Oats 
are, yet, though they are mowed and eut together, 
they are alſo mowed or ſtacked in this Condition to- 
gether, without fearing much Damage from the 
Greenneſs of the Beans, becauſe the more ripe Oats, 


dry Serum, will abſorb ve” draw out the G4 
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of the greti Bran, and their Fein; ſo well, 
to prevent any Damage from that Quarter. 
The Hertfordſhire Vay of ſowing Beans, 8 
and Oats zogether, or what «ve call Bullimon, for on? 
Crop — This is now in Practice with many of the 
Hertfordſhire Farmers, who ſow theſe Seeds in one 
and the ſame Piece of gravelly, loamy Ground, of 
in intire Loams, or in clayey Loams, for the great 
Aſſurance it gives them of enjoying a full Crop of 


one or other, or of all the three Grains together; 


and, indeed, Experience proves it to be a Truth, that 
thoſe Farmers, who thus ſow theſe three Seeds toge- 
ther, ſeldom ever fail of getting a great deal of 


good Corn and Stover for Rack and Manger-meat, 


for their Plough and Cart-horſes; for, as all theſe 
are thraſhed together, they give them all together, in 


little Servings of Manger-meat z and when theſe 


are got in dry, and given dry to the Cattle, nothing 
proves a better Food for them, eſpecially when 
theſe three Corns are mixed with Chaff or Bran. 
The Beans are ſown firſt, and the Peaſe and Oats 
afterwards : Or, the Beans and Peaſe may be ſown 
firſt and plowed in, and the Oats afterwards, har- 
rowed in as above. We alſo frequently ſow only Oats 


and Peaſe together, and they often ls well, to the 


F armer 8 Profit. 
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CH AP. VIIL 
of Thetches, 


P the different Natures of the fnall « and great 

Thetch,— The large Thetch, or Vetch, as 
it runs into a large, long Stalk and Kid, covers 
more Ground than the ſmall Thetch ; and, the 
more Ground it covers, the greater Benefit it re- 
2 ceives. 
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or April, as qualifies it to become a Spring- green 
Graſs- food for Sheep, or Sheep and Lambs, that, in 


Cbiliurn Farmers are obliged to keep by them ſe- 


by a Seedſman's ſpraining them out of his Hand, 


a Cover of Earth, that, when the Sowing is finiſhed, 
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Opinion, that a+ large Thetch does the Earth a 


much Service again, as a very ſmall. Thetch; be. 
cauſe its Weight, cloſe Lying, and large Stalks vr. 
ry much enrich the Ground, keeping the Spirit 
or Vapour of the Earth in it, defending it from the 
Damage of Droughts, and Exhalations of the Sun, 
lodging Quantities of Dews, preventing the Gromth 
of Weeds, and killing others that had before theit 
Roots remaining in the Ground; which the ſmalleſt 
Thetch is not ſo capable of doing, becauſe its weaker 
Root, leſſer and ſhorter Stalk; and Kid yield not 
that Cover as the larger Thetch, It is this larger 
Thetch, that is called the Winter Theich ; which 
therefore admits of its being ſown about Michaelma;, 
in order to acquire an early ſtrong Root and Head, 
to enable it to withſtand the Severity of the Winter. 
Weather, and get into ſuch a Growth in Marth 


this ſcarce Time of green Meat, may then enjoy 
Plenty of it, and feed the Thetches twice over; 
which will greatly improve the Land the. Thetches 
grow on by the Dung-ſtale, and oily Wools of theſe 
beſt of Quadrupedes. But more of Thetches in 
March, oy TY 
The Culture of Thetches in the Chilturn Country 
As, in the Chilturn incloſed Country, we have more 
Diverſity of Soils than the Vale Farmers have, the 


vera] Sorts of Ploughs, for uſing them according to 
the Nature of the Ground, and the Seed to be ſown 
therein, If the Soil is of a clayey Nature, or 184 
wettiſh Loam, then they ſow theſe Thetches either 
by the Two-wheel Single-plough, or elſe by the 
Two-wheel Double-plough, in Two-bout Ridges, 


and plowing them in; which Jays all the Seed under 
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of; harrowed almoſt plain; yet not ſo plain and 
even, but there are Water-thoroughs left on each 
cide the Ridges. If it is a drier Soil, then we ſow 
the Thetch-ſeed in. Broad-lands, on only one 
Plowing for the moſt Part, and harrow them in; 
with this Exception, that, in Caſe the Soil be a 
Chalk, or ſomewhat of a ſandy Nature, the Thetch- 
ſeed is beſt plowed in Broad-lands. If Thetches are 
ſown in Ridges, they are commonly fed by Cattle 
in the Field, becauſe the Structure of a Ridge- land 
renders it incommodious for cutting them with a 
Scythe: But, if Thetches are ſown in Broad- lands, 
they are generally mown for giving them green in 
Racks, or for making Hay of them; otherwiſe, 
they are let alone in either Shape of Sowing, to 


ry gives the Farmer a moſt valuable Opportunity 
for ſowing Thetches, in order to obtain an early 
6 and large Crop of them, becauſe it is moſt likely, 
in in this Month, for the Seed to have the Benefit of 
oy WH Rains, which admirably agrees with the Thetch, 
T; for wet Weather will not kill a Thetch; but much 
dry Weather is an Enemy to its Proſperity in its in- 
fant Growth, before it has got Head enough to 
ſhade its Roots. If Thetches are ſown early in 
this Month, in a right Soll that 1s in good Heart, 
they will be fit to mow for feeding Cattle in the 
Rack in May, or for feeding them in the Field with 
this fattening green Food. If mown for the Rack, 

one Acre of them will go further than two eaten in 
the Field, by Reaſon of the great Spoil the Cattle 
make in the Field, by treading and damaging the 
tender Stalks with their Dung and Stale, and at the 
ſame Time greatly enrich the Earth by their full 
Cover, as I have before obſerved ; which adds ano- 
ther valuable Advantage to the Farmer, for, by 
the good Qualities of ſuch a full, Crop of Thetches, 
the Earth is brought into ſuch a hollow or Con- 
dition, 


ſtand for a Crop of Seed. This Month of Februa- 
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_ Halfof the ſmall, and harrowed as ſoon as ſoyn. 
Some of theſe Ways are every Year made Uſe of, 


_ deemed a Dreſſing of the Ground when fed on it; 


does in other Years. There are ſeveral other curi 


Horſes in Racks; or feed them on the Ground where 


Houſe-lambs for the London Markets; for about A- 
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dition, that, even on one Plowing only, Turtep. 
ſeed may be harrowed in, and a profitable early 
Crop of them expected: Or, if a Farmer thinks 


fit to let a Wheat- crop ſucteed the 'Thiteh-crop, Bil them i 


the Land is by this Means well prepared for it: 
Or, if neither of theſe are approved of, a Crop of 
Rapes may be got on the ſame Ground. In ſhort, a 
full Crop of Thetches may be made, by ſomeè of theſe 
Means, to pay a Farmer, as well as any Thing 
elſe he can ſow upon the Ground. Thetehes beſt 
fallow a Crop of Wheat, or Barley, becauſe the 
Earth, for either of theſe Grains, is commonly well 
dreſſed, and left in ſome Degree a Tilth. When 
Therches are ſown after Wheat or Barley on Ridges, 
two Buſhels and a Half of the ſmall, or large Sort, 
will do; but, if on Broad-lands, there ſhould be 
three Buſhels of the large Sort ſown, or two and a 


by moſt Chilturn Farmers, particularly ſor getting 
Crops of Thetches in the fallow Year, which are 


and I do not know why it ſhould not be ſo, if they 
are mown ; and thus a Farmer may make a-Profit 
of his Land, the third or fallow Year, as well as he 


ous Matters relating to Thetches, that I intend to 
publiſh in next Month. . 3 

Soping Thetches in Vale Ridge- lands. — Some ſow 
Thetches in this Month, on their Ridge- lands, on 
only one Plowing, either for ſtakipg and feeding 
Horſes on them, or letting them ſtand for a Crop, 
inſtead of Beans. 5 

 Sowing Thetches in Middleſex.— Here they ſow 
Thetches chiefly to mow green, and give them to 


they grow, for their ſuckling Ewes, to bring UP 


ton, 


in, and in ſeveral other Parts of this Country, their 
Tand is of ſo ſtiff, and of fo wettiſh Nature, that 
their Horſes cannot well be ſuffered to feed on 
them in the Field, a i 
— , — — — 


CHAP. I. 
The Copies of Letters. | 


The Copy of @ Letter concerning that famous large 
Bird the Buſtard, © 


Have ſeen a printed Advertiſement, contain- 
ing the general Scheme of the Contents of 
your Monthly Books, wherein, among other Mat- 
ters, you promiſed ſome Directions concerning the 
Keeping and Breeding of Buſtards. It was ſome 
Diſappointment not to find it in the Volume, 
where you treat of Pheaſants, nor hitherto, in any 
ſubſequent Book. : {15% , 5 
Excuſe me, that I give you the Trouble of this, 
and for adding, that I ſhould be glad to ſee full 
Directions concerning Buſtards in your next Pro- 
duction; and the rather, for that ſome Perſons of 
Diſtinction, who are your Readers, are deſirous 
of ſeeing your Thoughts concerning that Bird. 1 
ſhall be glad of a Line in Anſwer, directed to 
me, at the Right Honourable the Earl of 
àt Houſe, inn, S. 
8 Fanuam, 1742. 


To this Letter I wrote an Anſwer; and I 
have ſince received another from the ſame Gentle- 
man, on ſome curious Matters in Huſbandry, the 
Copy of which is as follows, viz. . 3 
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The Copy of a ſecond Letter from the ſame Gentltmun, f 
concerning ſeveral curious Matters in Huſbandry, 85 th 
„ | jp & CN (EN © after i 

2 13 July, 1743. bout 
, : 
Gave you a former Trouble from hence, de n 

I which you kindly returned me an Anſwer, the I bonghe 
15th of January laſt, concerning the Breeding of at ten 
Buſtards; and ſhould have been glad, if you had WM Hand. 
thought fit to impart your Directions about that tren A 
Bird, before your Book for April appears, becauſe BI Grain 
my Lord was, at the Time of my Writing, ſu demas) 
plied with old Birds of that Sort by his Fiienk een of 
and your Inſtructions, at that Time, would have had p 
been ſeaſonable and acceptable. 4 Row fe 
As J have conſtantly purchaſed every Book: you BM Rows, 
have publiſhed, I flatter myſelf yet with the BMW Furron 
Hopes of ſome Indulgence from you; and as Lan WM Rows, 
as zealous as yourſelf (in my Capacity) for all Im- Wl the E: 
rovements in Huſbandry, I hope likewiſe, tht Bi fraigh 
8 not be altogether unworthy of your Conf plantec 

| dence, I have, for a few Years laſt, occupied String 
| ſmall Farm, of about ninety Acres, as Tenant to Bi they ce 
my Lord, chiefly with a View of enabling my- fal ſt. 
ſelf to give his other Tenants, under my Care, after th 
ſome Examples which they may ſee and believe, ¶ ten Inc 
as well as mere Precept, which they can only e Pa; 
hear, but, perhaps, neither believe nor underſtand. clean, 
You will readily imagine me to have been an ei N rotwitt 
Convert to the Drilling Methods of Huſbandry, Month 
which I had formed to myſelf, ever ſince my Sitv* of my 
ation in Life obliged me to make it Part of my Mon uni 
Study. But though Mr. Tull's Directions are 10 hrown 
plain that (could I handle Tools myſelf) I think I Nplanted 
could make one of his Drills, yet I can find Bterthel, 
none of our clumſy Workmen capable of conce- o prot 
yen J 


ing any adequate Idea of the Thing; and the great 
g any adeq 88 2 Pitta 


one, from thence, very expenſive to me. 

I therefore contented myſelf (the laſt Seed-time) 
ifter having thrown up my Land in Ridges, of 
about four Feet nine Inches, or four Feet ten Inches 
rom the Middle of one Furrow, to the Middle of 


the next, with drawing, by Lines and Hand- 


houghs, two Channels on the Top of each Ridge, 
at ten Inches Diſtance, ſtraining into them, by the 
Hand, Bzans mixed with a few Lentils ; I have thir- 
ten Acres planted in this Manner, with the ſame 
Grain (all was in the Ground, and covered by Can- 
Amas) and the Seed ſaved paid all the Expence, 
even of this tedious Work, Before Midſummer, I 
had plowed the Intervals between every double 
Row four Times; that is to ſay, Firſt, 2 the the 


Rows, and, as near as poſſible, to them, into the 


Furrow. Secondly, From the Furrow towards the 
Rows, and fo on, the fourth Plowing having thrown 
the Earth towards the Rows, and left the Furrows 
ſtraight and clear, as when the Beans were firſt 
planted 3 employing Women and Boys, at every 
Stirring-T'ime, to pick out the Roots of every Weed 
they could find (with which the Ground was ſhame- 
fully ſtocked) and cutting up with narrow Houghs, 
after the ſecond Plowing, all the Weeds, even in the 
ten Inches Partitions between the Rows ; ſo that tho? 
the Partitions cannot be ſuppoſed to be, as yet, quite 


lean, yet ſcarce a Weed appears in all the Intervals, 
notwithſtanding that much Rain has fallen, and a 
Month paſt ſince that Plowing. The greateſt Parc 
of my Crop has the Diſadvantage of growing 


on unſtirred Ground, the Ridges having been 
tirown up on old Stubbles at once Plowing, and fo 
planted (an Error for which I have no Excuſe) ne- 
rertheleſs, I ſee very few Bean-crops in the Country 
ſo promiling as my own; but I hope net Vous 
hen I deſign to plant the Ground again (ſome 

with 
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hitance I am at from Hungerford would render | 
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 Swingle-Tree behind, and ſetting a Sort of a R. 
der before on the Horſe-Collar, which keeps 
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with Beans, and ſome with Peaſe) on Ridges made fp: 

where the Intervals now are, will Nat us = 
Neighbours the Reaſonableneſs of my Practice. I and. 
have yet uſed no other than a common Plough for Ml Part 
ſtirring the Intervals z thoſe, uſed in this Country, be. vith 
ing very light and manageable, perform the Buſineſs Ml two 
very well, only uſing Rope-Traces, ſhortening the 


v.24 


the 
Traces wide there, and helps to prevent Gavin of 
the Horſes Legs behind ; bury if hereafter I find i 
neceſſary to uſe Mr, Tull's Hough- plough, I think 
cannot get one made here. You will perceive, hon. 
ever, that the greateſt Difficulty, I lie under, is the 


Want of an Inſtrument for Drilling, ſuitable to mj they 
Purpoſe ; I have often obſerved your Mentioning 2 glad 
Dril!-Plough in your Books, but apprehend from a the p 
the Deſcriptions of it I have obſerved, that it drills ſha 
no more than one Row at a Time, which will not now 1 
anſwer my End; I have, therefore, been the mo conſiſ 
particular in deſcribing the Breadth of my Ridges, but n 
the Number and Diſtance of my Rows, and all South 
other Circumſtances of my Proceeding and Parts of ter, a 
my Deſign, that I may, with the more Certain this C 
be informed by you of the Structure of your Drills; fortun 
and whether nod 46 now commonly uſe, will af of Cla 
ſwer my Deſign of planting two Rows at once o {alt Bc 
each Ridge, and drag an Harrow after them of e Fea, a 
Tines only, for covering the Seed at the ſame Time or any 
If you give me Affurance in the Affirmative ng. 
that it will effectually anſwer my End, together wii tat y 
the Price of the Inſtrument, I ſhall very ſoon fend Correſſ 
you a Commiſſion to get one made for me, and o cheap 
trive the Conveyance of the Coſt to you, and of ti Petre, 
Drill to me, in ſuch a Manner, as will add very lig Jou de 
do your Trouble. If your Drill will not, or cane World 
be improved, ſo as to anſwer my Purpoſe, I hay ent to 


not 
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not reſt till I have got one that will; therefore, the 
ſpeedier your Anſwer is, the more obliging it will 
be. My Lord himſelf keeps no Land in Tillage ; 
and, as the Duty of 'my Station claims the greateſt 
Part of my Attention, I do not incumber myſelf 
with plowing above thirty-four Acres of my Farm, 
two Thirds of which I propoſe every Year to drill 
with Beans, or Peaſe, and to ſow or drill the other 
Third (as I ſhall be adviſed or encouraged) with 
Wheat; this Year, indeed, I mixed Lentils with 
my Beans, for the Sake of improving the Straw (as 
I have no Oats) for Winter Fodder ; but, for the 
Future, I ſhall chuſe rather to drill one cloſe with 
clean Peaſe for that End, which ought to be, as I 
apprehend, of the moſt dwarfiſh Kind, provided 
they are good Bearers ; but, as to this, I ſhall be 
glad to be adviſed by you, and to have my Seed at 
the proper Seaſon from you, of which (if it ſucceeds) 
[ ſhall chuſe to have freſh Change every Year. And 
now is the proper Time to tell you, that my Farm 
conſiſts generally of a pretty tolerable hafle Surface, 
but not deep, and lying in a Deſcent towards the 
South, or South by Weſt, Towards which Quar- 
ter, all the different Strata of Clay, Stone, Sc. in 
this Country, have their Out-breaks. It is my Miſ- 
fortune, to have ſcarce a Cloſe in it, without a Vein 
of Clay, or Rubble-ſtones, running croſs it. In your 
laſt Book for December, you ſpeak of the Horn- grey 
Pea, and I ſhall be glad to be adviſed, whether that, 
or any other Sort, will be moſt proper for my Plant- 
ng. I will now only trouble you with obſerving, 
that you are fo generous to your Northamptonſhire 
Correſpondent, as to promiſe to impart to him the 
cheap Ingredient that will ſupply the Uſe of Salt- 
petre, in preparing Seed for Vegetation, though 
you do not promiſe to publiſh the ſame to the 
World: If I may expect to ſee it public, I am con- 


tent to wait for it; but, if not, you have no Cor- 
bo reſpon- 
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reſpondent in the World, who would more grats, 
Fully receive the Imparting that Secret, than, 


STR, 


4 


Your muſt obedient,” 
5 humble Servant, 


The Copy of the Author's Letter, in Anſwer to the (hp 
rious Letter ef, ore written. 1 


S IX, „ 
Our ſecond Letter is with me, and you fee 
have endeavoured to oblige you with a ſpeedy 
Anſwer, and think myſelf in particular obliged 6 
to do to you, as well as all Lovers of Improvements 
in Huſbandry, and Men of Gratitude, of which 

Number you ſeem to be, „ 
I ſhould have readily anſwered your Requeſt, in 
a great Meaſure, about that charming . Fowl, the 
Baſtard, and have thought myſelf happy, if I could 
oblige your Lord, and you, in the ſame; hut I was 
willing to poſtpone a full Anſwer, in Hopes to 
meet with further ſerviceable Accounts from expe- 
rienced Hands, relating to this wild Bird, that [ 
might be the more compleat in my Writing of it 
in the Monthly Book for April. And it is the fame 
Reaſon that ſtil] induces me to forbear enlarging on 
that Subject at this Time, notwithſtanding I have 
been an Eye-witneſs of their keeping tame, and 

| have fed them with my own Hand. „ 

The great Zeal you profeſs for the Love of Hul- 
bandry, and the ſtrenuous Endeavours you make l. 
ter its Improvements, moves my Admiration 3 be- 
cauſe, to me, it ſeems like ſeeing a rare Bird in the 
Earth, for I find there are many that nibble at the 
golden Bait, but few, and very few, will be taken 
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by it, out of a timorous Jealouſy, leſt they ſhould 
catch a Tartar ; that is, in plain Engliſh, for Fear 
they ſhould loſe, inſtead of getting, if they ſhould 
venture out of their Fathers, or Grandfathers, old 
Road of Practice: Notwithſtanding all the Books 
that I, and others, have wrote, and the plain Facts 
of Succeſs therein related ; ſhewing how poor Land 
may be bettered, and more Crops got off it, with 
leſs Charge, by the new Drilling Inftruments, and 
Horſe-breaks, than ever were gotin the old Way of 
Farming. You ſay, you occupy about ninety ' 
Acres of Land, chiefly with a View to give your 
Lord's Tenants ocular Demonſtration of the Bene- 
fits contained in the Drilling-huſbandry, which cer- 
tainly is the only Way (if any Thing will) to over- 
come a Farmer's Obſtinacy ; for I have Reaſon to 
be of Opinion, that no Arrtificer is ſo averſe to the 
Learning of Improvements, as the old Farmer in 
particular is, Accordingly, I find none but the 
more rational Gentleman, and thoſe about him, that 
are my Encouragers ; for, to talk of the Drilling-. 
huſbandry to common Farmers, 1s almoſt as much 
loſt Time, as Whiſtling to the Wind. Nothing but 
ſeeing the Inſtruments, their Performance, in the 
Increaſe of Corn, Graſs, Turneps, &'c. can make 
any Impreſſions on their Minds ; and yet, even then, 
it will be to little Purpoſe, unleſs the Drill-plough 
and Horſe-break be made ſo, that they may appear 
perfectly plain and eaſy for a vulgar Perſon to un- 
derſtand and uſe. Hence, I would obſerve to you, 
that it is undeniable, even by the greateſt Caviliſt, 
that the late moſt ingenious Mr. Jethro Tull was 
firſt Author-that publicly made known the ex- 
cellent Art of the Drill-huſbandry, to a great Per- 
fection; and, for which, this Nation ſtands for ever 
obliged to his Memory. But I muſt take Leave 
here to ſay, that it is ſaid, his Hough-ploughs, Sc. 


are made too coſtly and intricate for the common 


Far- 
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Farmer's Pocket and Capacity; which has tempted 
others to find out Inventions in the Make of Drill. 
ploughs and Horſe-breaks, that will better anſwer 
the common Farmer's Purpoſe (though I muſt own, 
I am: of Opinion, was it not for his, theſe had not 
been.) Thus there are ſeveral famous and moſt 
uſeful Inſtruments invented, and put in Practice, at 
this Time, with the greateſt Approbation, that are 
made very ſtrong, 2 cheap, and very profit. 
ble, for common Farmers Uſes. The Firſt is the 
Three-wheel Drill-plough, which lately has had 
ſome new Improvements added to it, being a light, 
ſtrong, and moſt plain Plough, eaſy to underſtand, 
and eaſy to hold ; will perform all the Motions of 
Drilling that can be defired from one ſingle Inſtru- 
ment: As the Sowing of Wheat, Barley, Oat, 
Beans, Peaſe, Graſs, and Turnep-ſeed, Sc. all out 
of one Hopper, and by only four different Drill- 
boxes that are made to take off, and put on a Spin- 
dle of Iron, according to the particular Seed that is 
to be ſown out of it. The Second is the Pulley- 


plough, that is ſo light a Machine, that one Man 
may carry it on his Shoulder a Mile OY with- 


out reſting, and yet will anſwer all the ſeveral Ends 
and Purpoſes the Three-wheel Drill-plough can, be- 
ſides having two ſhort, light, fixed, crooked Irons 
behind the Broad-boards, that ſerve inſtead of a 
Harrow, to gather up the Mould (as ſoon as the 
Seed is ſown in the Drill) and leave it in-a ſmall 
Ridge upon the Drill, to the great Security of the 
Corn. The Third Inſtrument, I recommend, is 2 
Horſe-break, made to draw by one or two Horſes 
at moſt, between the Rows of Beans, or Peaſe, for 
ſupplying, for the moſt Part, Hand-houghs, and 
keeping the Intervals clean of Weeds, and laying 
the Earth to the Roots of theſe Grains, in the higb- 
eſt Perfection, I believe, I may ſay; for I never 
Kuew this Break made ſo compleatly uſeful, as it 1s 
5 5 at 


at this Time. The laſt Time (as well as before) 
bought it of the original Maker; ir had only three 
iron Feet, or little Houghs, fixed in an irregular 
Manner for the greater Conveniency, - under the 
Beam. Now it has the Addition of a double earthen 
Iron, very commodiouſly fixed near them, ſo that this 
new invented, and new improved Horſe-break, does 
double Work at one Draught, ſingle by the Houghs 
ſtirring and Jooſening the Earth, and next by the 
earthing Irons turning the Ground both Ways on 
the Roots of the Beans or Peaſe 3 which ſupplies the 
Uſe and Charge of Hand-houghs among Beans and 
Peaſe, and thus becomes ſuch a valuable Inſtrument 
to a Perſon in your Station, that, in my humble 
Opinion, you had better give a hundred Guineas for 
to have it, than be without it, becauſe J find you 
and your Lord's Tenants, ſow much Ground wifh 
* Cod-ware; and, as you and they do, this excellent 
5 Machine is ſo exceeding ſerviceable and ſo plainly 
' made, as will bring them (I dare ſay) on firſt Sight 
n of it, into a Love of it, and its Co- operator, the Drill- 
- plough; and the rather, as they are Inſtruments, 
$ that, by their Make, afſure them, in a great Mea- 
* ſure, of ſeveral profitable Branches belonging to 
their Uſe, and this for the leaſt of Charge and 
Trouble, which is the ultimate End of the Farmer's 
Wiſhes, as I am going briefly to ſhew in Part, by 
the following Caſe : A Gentleman, that keeps a 
conſiderable Parcel of Land in his own Hands, both 
of Arable and Meadow, on Reading my } ſeveral 
Monthly Books of Huſbandry, was induced to write - 
to me, for ſending him the Three-wheel Drill- 
plough, the Pulley-drill Plough, and the Horſe- 
break, being reſolved to have all three Inſtruments, 
that he might be compleatly furniſhed for improv- 
Ing his various Soils, with which his Eſtate abound- 
| Ed; and, after he and I had exchanged ſeveral Let- 
| | | ters 
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ters per Poſt, he ſent me, as the laſt, the * Copy o 


the underwritten one. 


$1.8, - : 
T* Bearer is my Bailiff, 1 1 ent, on 
Ag to meet you, and to receive from 


aq 


you 


One 3 Drill Plugh, 
One Pulley Drill-Plough, 
One Horſe-break, 


And to receive from you the beſt alten, that 


can be given for uſing them; alſo concerning their 


elſe that 


Make and Structure, and every Thing 
vou and he ſhall judge needful to be known, a- 

| bout them, or any other Thing, that may be of 
real Benefit and Uſe in large Buſineſs. 

J have ordered him to pay you the Money for 
them, to allow you in all for your 
Time and Trouble, and to bear your Charges and 
his own Expences, while together. 
Want of him, ſo, pray, do not keep s longer 

than needs muſt. Iam, 


$ 1K 
Jub 2d, 1743. Yours, c. 


Now, if any Gentleman ſhall think fit to ent 


ploy me to furniſh him with one or both theſe 


Drill-ploughs and Horſe-break, I will take Care, 
they ſhall be done by the original Makers, who 
live in different Parts of the Country, as they 
were firſt made by different Inventors of them, 
Strangers to each other. 


learned the nen of making them at the 
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I am in great 


Otherwiſe I, ſhall take 
Care to have them made by thoſe Artificers, who 
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Shops of the original Makers. Alſo, if any Gen- 


tleman, after J have beſpoke and given Earneſt 
(as is cuſtomary) for theſe Inſtruments, is pleaſed, 
either to come himſelf, or ſend his Bailiff, or o- 
ther Servant, to me, where I ſhall appoint him, 
J will ride with him, and ſhew him ſeveral Fields 
in different Parts of the Country, that are, or 
have been ſown with Wheat, Barley, Oats, Graſs- 
ſeed, Sc. as I did the aforeſaid Gentleman's, Bai- 
If, who, preſently after our firſt Meeting, expreſ- 

ſed himſelf to me thus: Sir, I cannot but de- 
care my Opinion to you, that, though my Maſter 
is taken with an Approbation of theſe Drilling» 
inſtruments, and Horſe-breaks, I cannot believe it 
any other than a Whim, for, I think, no Ploughs 
can be invented to exceed our common ones.—But 
when I had ſhewn this Perſon the ſeveral Drill- 
Ploughs and Horſe-breaks, and the ſeveral ſtand- 
ing Crops' of Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Graſs, 
Ge. ſown and improved by them, he ſeemed 

ſtruck with Amazement, to ſee the Ingenuity of 
their Contrivances, and the probable Services, their 
Structures gave him to believe, would accrue by 


their Field and Garden-uſes. | 


But, as you live at a conſiderable Diſtance from 
me, as I take it, you need not be at the Charge 
and Trouble of coming to me, becauſe you may, 
by the plain Directions I ſhall- ſend you, manage 
the Ploughs and Horſe-breaks to your Deſire, 
Now, in the new and Jateſt Operations of theſe 
Inſtruments, there is no Occaſion for making Rid- 
ges, according to Mr. Tull. We ſow all our Grain 
on level Ground, the Wheat, Barley, Oats, and 
Graſs-Seeds, at one Foot Diſtance, each ſingle 
Drill row (for theſe Ploughs do not make two 
Furrows at once) and then uſe the expeditious 


Dutch Hough afterwards, to keep the Intervals 
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clean, 2 Weeds : 0 þ e Hi 
the Horſe-break muft be em pe a to, | 


Service. By theſe Ways, the fame Gn ound may 
be kept yearly under Crops of Corn, e ae ſen 
ing any. Fallow, Wheat has begn ſown .to-grear il ©" 
Profit ſeven Ns. ocean on one and .the fe 
8 iece of Lanc this with. $909 Reſon, nm. 
or, you know, the Fauth — he] fervals, . by def 
being thus kept clean from Weeds, a ing ty Pla 
tinual Tilth with the Dutch Hand-hough, do 
quiring new Salts all che Summer lang: 7 * wil 
Dews and Nitre of the Air, and ſubterraneous Y Va- the 
pours; which is a Phznomenon to maſt Farmen, be 
2s I found it was to this Gentleman's Baill 1 mo 
was ignorant of this main Point of _ nova the! 
| for he could not well account for the irth's yield- Pic 


ing, by the Drilling-means, ſuch fine Crop Fer, 
Grain fo many Years together, without 92 5 ; 
of any Dung or Manure but ſo it is, that thel 
moſt valuable Machines deliver the Fartner 
any Charge of Dung, or other Dreſſin 215 
15 n 80128 which gives the. . 15 
infinite profitable rtunity of employi 
Dung and Manure * his . 
likewiſe may defray the Charge in Part, or in the 
Whole, of Hand- noughing the Intervals, by the 
ſmall Quantity of Seed that is made Uſe of in the 
Drill-way of Sowing : Half a Buſhel of Wheat 
has ſown a whole Acre of Land by the Drill 
Plough. But theſe are only two Adenine that 
I mention in Part of Thirty-two, that accom- 
pany the Uſes of the Drill-Plough and Hoxle- 
break; and which I forbear Publiſhing in this 
Month, as not having Room here to diſply the 
many. Excellencies belonging to chi nen 
Wunden. | 12 
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In ſhort, if on pleaſe. to have one or to e 
theſe Dril-plooghs' and Horſe-break mate and 
get them finiſhed with Speed, if you will pleaſe to 
ſend me an Order to receive one Guinea, to give 
in Earneſt, according to Cüſtom, and another to 
defray my Travelling - Charges" to the original 
Place of their Making. The feſt of the Money 1 
do not take, lf the Tnſtruments are made, which 
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them; becauſe there are ſeveral Prilling- boxes to 
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they ſhould be, a tedious though a very plain 
Piece of Work. © But, before I conclude this Let- 


of ſeveral Sorts of extraordinary, valuable, uncom- 
mon Wheat: ſeeds, that J have lately found out in 
my Travels, and that have been diſcovered to me 
by true Lovers of their Country's Welfare; the 
| Copy of a Letter from one of theſe I here ſend 

you, being. 44; os | 


An Account of ſeveral extraordinary fine Sorts of 
Wheat-ſeeds lately diſcovered, and ſown in Eng- 


land. 


31 : | 
| Obſerve in your Books of Huſbandry, that you 

are curious in collecting the moſt valuable Re- 
ceipts and Methods for the Improvement of Lands, 
and the following may be of Uſe to the Public, 
dix. There was very lately introduced here a Sort 
of Wheat, 0 1 
eat. The Gentleman, in the, firſt Place, had 
: but a Handful or two, and kept the Product to 
In MW bw again, till he could fow an Acre, Sc. and 
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will be three Weeks from tlie Time of beſpeaking 
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be made for each Drill-plough, as well as other 
neceflary Parts, that render the Making them, as 
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ter, I think it perfectly neceſſary, to inform you 


that goes by the Name of a foreign 
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from it there is now g ty. The 
is like our own in moſt Reſpects, but that it is 
beſt, when ſown in light ſandy Ground; and, if poor 
Ground, it will produce as good a Crop as out 
own uſually doth in good Ground; ſo that it i; 
very great Improvement of ſuch Ground. This 
Wheat muſt be ſown in March, and will be'ripe 
about the ſame Time with our own. It is here 
now very pl 


1 lenty, and may be eaſily conveyed to 
| London, by Water. I ſhall earneſtly wait your Au: 
ſwer, and ſubſcribe myſelf, unknown, 
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This firſt Sort of Wheat-ſeed, I own, I never 
yet ſaw, as growing about ſeventy Miles from my 
Houſe ; but as a Gentleman of Worth and Re- 
utation (though an intire Stranger) has given 
imſelf the Trouble of acquainting me with it, for 
no other Reaſon, than his aiming to do the Pub- 
lic a great Piece of Service : I make no Doubt of 
its anſwering, in all Reſpects, the Character he has 
given of it; and then I am ſure it muſt be of great 
Importance to Thouſands in this Nation, who are 
Owners or Occupiers of ſuch poor Land as he de- 
ſcribes for its Growth, to have ſome of it ſent 
them for propagating it in their own | Country. 
But the great Conveniency, ſuch Wheat-ſeed affords 
the Turnep-Farmer, ought not to be omitted 


Mentioning; becauſe it gives him the great and I 


profitable Opportunity of ſowing the ſame Ground 
the Turneps grew on, with Wheat in Mart, 
when our lateſt Turneps and Rapes are generally 
eaten off, I have only to add, on this Account, 
that this worthy Gentleman deſerves the Imitation 
of many others, who do not (though it is in their 
Power to do it) throw in (if it were only) Y 


great Plenty. The Wheat 


Far. 

for th 
ing fi 
out « 
houg 
ſcarce 
Year 


y . 


Mites of Knowledge into the public Treaſury, of 


communicating any ſerviceable. Fact to me, that 


they have proved, or been reputably informed. of. 


If more of our Gentlemen wauld endeavour. their 


Country's Good, like this Engli/þ Gentleman, or 


the late Sir John Dalrymple, a Scotch Baronet, 


whoſe Character I intend ' to, write of in my next 


Monthly Book, I am ſure of being furniſhed with 
many curious Matters in this Science of Agricul- 
ture, that would both. delight and profit great 
Numbers of others; and which, with my own. 


Additions, would, I am perſuaded, infinitely tend 


to the making this Iſland the moſt flouriſhing one 


in the Univerſe. 


The ſecond Sort of fine 


* 


pet. ſeed. The ſecond 


Sort of fine Wheat-ſeed, I propoſe to make 


known, is one I never before heard of, nor ſaw, 
fore the 4th Day of July, 1743, when Thad my 


full View of it, as it was growing in Drills, made 


a Foot aſunder, in a Field, and in a Gentleman's 
Garden ; and it was here the ſame Gentleman did 
me the Pleaſure of telling me it was a Turkiſh 
Wheat, and that it was like to become a ſervice- 
able Sort, for Sowing it in common in our Nati- 


on; but, as this. was the firſt Year of ſowing it, 


he could not give ſo true an Account of it, as he 
hoped to do after Harveſt. . It grows in a very 


thick bunchy Ear, of about the Length of a pirky 


Ear of Wheat, but of double its Bulk; ſo that it 
muſt contain double the Quantity of Grains in each 


Far, I could not help admiring it, on firſt Sight, 


for the odd Shape of its Ear, as very much differ- 
ing from all I ever ſaw, This Wheat was ſown 
out of the Pulley-drill-plough, and its Intervals 
houghed by the Dutch Hand- hough, fo clean, that 
farce a Weed could be ſeen, this very weedy 
Tear; for, I think, I never ſaw more May-weed, 
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. grow in Fields among the Oo 
_ -F did this Year, which was attended iche 
long, dry, cold, Spring-time, and à long w 
Sea ſon afterwards, even till Harveſt. As this Nu. 
Kiſh Wheat grew in Fields, at forty Miles Diftanc 
from my Houſe, in fine full Cc there will be 
Plenty 2 its Seeds; and therefore, if any Gentle. 
mati thinks fit to de furniſhed with forne of this, 
and the laſt-mentioned' Sort, on a proper” Order, 
I will ſend it to any Part of Great-Brilain,” ad 
likewiſe with the two following Sorts. 

The third Sort of fine Wheat-ſeed— Is 4 Sort [ 
fw and handled at about fifty Miles Diftance from 
my Houſe, being a Sort that grows in Ear, fome- 

_ what like a pirky Wheat, and its Kernels much of 
its Bigneſs, but ay ſuperior in Goodneſs to it; 
for the Farmers in theſe Parts, as well as great N- 
kers elfewhere, one and all, affirm, that this Sort of 
Wheat exceeds even our beſt red Lammas Wheat, for 
making the fineſt of Flour, and will flouriſh'in 
pooriſn Land, if it is well dreffed ; ſo that this 
moſt excellent Wheat muſt be worth the "While of 
all Farmers, that ſow Wheat, to get it as foon as 
they can, as being a Sort (as I am told) that vil 
grow well in moſt Soils. Therefore, that Farmer, 
who ſooneſt gets a good Crop of this: . hardy 
Wheat, muſt, in Aue be a great Gainer by 
it, for becoming the firſt Seeds-man that furniſhes 
the- Country about him with a Wheat, that wil 
ſell at Market, for more than any other. 
The fourth and laſt Sort of fine Wheat Is al: 
led Dame-M heat, that I ſaw the firſt Time ron 
in Fields, this Summer, 1743. Now why this is 
called Dame-WWheat, was, becauſe (as I am infortn- 
ed) it was firſt brought to a curious Gentleman 
(ho is celebrated for his good Nature, and He- 
Ae in Improvements of ä ) by a Wo- 
n Map; 
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man, that bet than A 
other Wheats; and accordingly, on Trial, it Was 
proved. ſo to be, for 2 more, and ſome- 
what larger Kernels, in larger E 


and yet, even this Dame: Wheat is of that Kind. 
This laſt Wheat I found out at about forty Miles 
Diſtance from my Houſe, and out of our County 
of Hertford, for none of theſe four Sorts of Wheat, 


here given 9 Notice to Gentlemen and Far- 
mers of theſe excellent Sorts, which, I hope, will be 
attended with great Satisfaction to many curious Lo- 
vers of profitable Improvements in the Art of Huſ- 
bandry.3.for at is to this Sort I chiefly addrefs my 
plain Diſcourſe, and not to thoſe who ſlight all 
Authors, whoſe Pens are not imbelliſhed with the 


bid Strains of Philoſophy, and are not Maſters of 
of BY fich a Fund of Speculative Knowledge, as to ac- 
5 count for the occult operative Powers of natural Bo- 

dies. 


As to the Horn- grey Hog-pea, you deſire my 


Froſts, and Chills of Wets, and for recovering from 
wil: As alſo for its ſizeahle cloſe Body, good Stra w, 


ner of Soil. In ſhort, if you are deſirous of ſowing 
a good hardy Hog- pea, I recommend this Horn- 
grey Sort, before all other Peaſe that I know of; for 
Iknow this well, as having ſown it near thirty Years 


them, If you pleaſe to have me ſend you any Quan- 
| xy tity 
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r Ears, and making a 
finer Flour, than the common Lammas Wheat; 


as yet, have been brought into it; ſo that I have 


Advice in, I have to tell you, that this Pea muſt 
conſequently be an extraordinary ſerviceable Sort for _ 
ſowing in your Northern County, becauſe of its 
hardy Nature, in withſtanding: the Severities of 


ts being damaged by them, when hardly any other 


and great Bearing, and for Growing, in any Man- 


together in my own Farm, and at this Time have 
it growing in ſeveral of my Fields in full Crops of 
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tity of the Ebe- peaſe cle are not to be 
bought at any 'Seed-ſhop in London) I. will fend 
them to London in a Waggon from hente, ö and 1 
them on Board a Ship In the River um- 
move done F ruit - trees, Farid” ſeveral Sorts" of Gran, 
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1 E Cbarane- if a ; good Steward, or - Bail 72 — 
By the aforeſaid Copy of the Letter, from 
the Lord's Steward, or- Baile to me, it is obyious 
he is one that deſerves the brighteſt Character, be- 
cauſe he makes it his Study and Endeavour to bring 
his Maſter's Tenants into a bettter Way of Farming 
than ever they were in before; and this by the pro- 
we Method that can be deviſed by Man, even by 

xample, which often prevails, when Precept or 
Diſcourſe cannot; and the more, as the Example 
Proceeds from a Man of Authority: Which leads me 
into the Conſideration of the great Benefits that would 
accrue to this Nation in general, if Stewards or Bat- 


liffs, who have it in their Power, would imitate 


as [| 


Help 
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e Sowing Corn, Sc. 73 
the Conduct of this : Then they would not only be 
the Means of ;advancing the Intereſt of Farmers, 
d put and that of their Lords and Maſters, but alſo that 

or the whole Nation; and, when a Perſon can thus 
rain, WE contribute to theſe great Ends, he may be juſtly ſaid 
were i to be a good Servant, a good Neighbour, and a ve- 
ry valuable Subject. ES 
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wa 
Of Sowing Corn, without Dreſſing the Land. 


T T OY Farmers may plow, ſow, and get large Crops 
II of Corn and artificial Graſſes, &c. without the 
Help of Dung or Manure, on the ſam? Ground, for 
Years together. This may be evidently demonſtrat- 
ed, by Ocular Demonſtration, to any that will (as 
have ſaid) come to me, and be at the Pains of 
viewing whole Fields of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peaſe, 
Beans, and artificial Graſſes growing (in the Seaſon of 
the Year for it) in Perfection, without any Aſſiſtance 
from Dung or Manure, and this for more than ſix 
Years together, on the ſame Ground, by the Uſe 
of the Drill-plough, Duich Hand-hough, and Horſe- 
break: Inſtraments that are made ſo ſtrong as to 
laſt many Years, and that will perform theſe great 
Ends with leſſer Help from Horſes, than common 
Ploughs can; for the Three-wheel Drill-plough, in 
particular, has been drawn with only one Horſe, 
without a Holder of it, throughout a long Shot or 
Furrow; and as theſe three Inſtruments put it in the 
Power of Thouſands to ſow the ſame Ground with 
Grain, without making the uſual triennial Fallow, 
and without, as I ſaid, any Dreſſing at all, it gives 
the Farmer his ultimate Deſire of getting conſtant 
Crops every Year for a trifle Charge, and to lay 
5 | . what 
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what Dung he makes on his Meadow- Found, an 
in his Kitchen- garden, Sc. which is 


_ vaſt Conſequence to thoſe Farmers in partic 
live at ſome Diftance from Cities and Towns, and are 


8 * 8 


thereby deprived of buying Dung at a cheap Rate, 
and who poſſeſs Farms of both Meadow and Ars 
ble Land. Thus he may be enabled to pay his 
Rent, at the Day appointed, provide handſomely 
for his Family, live like a Man, and oblige his Land: 
lord, perhaps, to be his beſt Friend; and not his 
greateſt Enemy in taking the Advantage of ſuch a 
Tenant's improving his Farm, b raiſing his Rent 
for doing the ſame. This would Be ſuch a tyratni- 
cal Uſage, as would, in Courſe, make fuch a Land- 
Jord be hated by all the Country about him, dif. 
courage other Tomi from endeavouring to tom- 
pleat the ſame moſt profitable Work, and thus be- 
come, in ſome Degree, an Enemy to the Proſperity 
of his Country : But I am ſorry I have Reaſon to 
ſay, that, when I have told many Farmers of the 
great Benefits that the Drilling-husbandry would 
bring to them, they would anſwer me, Aye, this 
would be a fine Thing indeed, if it could be done; 
but they will not believe it, unleſs they ſee it begun 
and done by ſome in their Neighbouthood. There- 
fore, this Steward took the only Method to overcome 
the Farmers Perverſeneſs, and intice them over to 
this new Drill-Huſbandry, by his firſt performi 
the ſame himſelf, and ſhewing them there is as m much 
Difference between this new and the old Virgihan 
Way of Farming, as there is between Silver and 
Copper, if it can be, and is rightly managed. 


Hence I am provoked to complain. of the Indolence 
and ſupine Neglect of great Numbers of our Gentry 
and Yeomanry, who have Ability of Pocket, and 
Conveniency of Land, and yet will not be brought 
out of their old riveted Notions, and chargeabk | 
Way of Farming, and thus prevent, by their omitting 
: | 0 
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without Dreſſing the Land. 73 
to do it, Farmers that are in meaner Circumſtances 
from attempting the ſame. If I am too ſanguine 
in my Expreſſions, on this Account, they ought to 
excuſe me, becauſe the Progreſs of this New Drill- 
Huſbandry is, perhaps, more known to me, than 
o any other Man in the Nation, as I am, by 
Means of my Books, applied to for the Drilling In- 
ſtruments, more than any other; and the few, that 
have had Courage to truſt me with Commiſſions for 
providing and ſending them with Inſtructions for 
their Uſe, will, I am fure, have infinite Reafon, in 
Time, to think themſelves happy in the Purchaſe 
of them; and if a ſufficient Number would come in- 
to the fame Meaſures, as this Steward, and others, 
have done, Britain, for its Bigneſs, would ſoon 
become the greateſt Magazine for Corn, of any 
other Part of Europe, and then the Farmer, as he 
(according to the common Saying) pays for all, 
and all other Trades and Profeflions will in Courſe - 
receive a proportionable Benefit from ſuch pro- 
digious and cheap Improvements, But I muſt 
add this in Defence of the Farmers uſual Backward- 
neſs to come into this new Method of Farming : 
That, as moſt of them are unable, they are very ti- 
morous how they adventure out of their old Road 
of Practice, leſt they commit ſuch Miſtakes, as 
would render their new Attempts fruitleſs, and them 
leſs capable of paying their Rents; which ſtill ſhews 
the great Neceſſity others of more Ability of Poc- 
ket are under, firſt to begin, and lead them into 
theſe gainful Improvements, by the ſure Path of 
Experience. But, to. illuſtrate the Benefits of this 
new Drilling-huſbandry a little more, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſhew, | | 

How Farming .may be carried on, without the 
Help of any other live Catile than Horſes, — This, I 
ſuppoſe, may ſeem a Paradox to many, before I ex- 
plain it, becauſe it is generally reckoned, that live 
27 WB Cat- 
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76 * Of Sowing Corn 
Cattle is half the Farmer's Stock; but, notwich⸗ 


ſtanding this ſeeming Improbability, I hope to make 


ir plainly appear fo, by undeniable Experience. 
As I ſaid before, and now again repeat it, that 
the Drilling-Huſbandry may be carried on with. 
out the Help of Dung or Manure, there is the 
leſs Occaſion for live Cattle to make ſuch Dung; 
and this, becauſe the Intervals of the plowed'Earth, 
between the Drills of Grain, lies undiſturbed, all, 
or moſt Part, of the Summer, in acquiring, all 
that Time, ſuch Quantities of nitrous Salts, as 
render it a Sort of. Virgin or freſh Mould ; and 
it is well known to moſt Gardeners and Farmers, 
that no Dung or Manure comes up to the Rich- 
neſs of Virgin Mould, for producing the largeſt 
and ſweeteſt of Crops. Hence then it is, that theſe 
Vacancies, or Intervals of Ground, between the 
Rows of drilled Wheat, Barley, Oats, ' Peaſe, 
Beans, Sc. lie unactive a long Time, from hav- 
ing their Spirit or Quinteſſence exhauſted by the 
Growth of Weeds, Corn, and the too violent Ex- 
halations of the Sun: Thus, the ſame Earth rea- 
dily ſupplies the next Crop of Grain with ſuch a 
Fund of nitrous Salts, as carries it forward, if the 
Weather is favourable, into a moſt profitable fer- 
tile Growth, and ſo Year by Year, without any 
ther Dreſſing, than what ſuch Intervals of Earth 
attract from the Dews, Air, Rains, and ſubterra- 
nean Vapours. From this natural, ſafe, - and cheap 
Opportunity it is, that a certain Gentleman, at 
this Time, carries on the Management of his 
Farm in a compleat, eaſy, and moſt profitable 
Manner, free of the Charge of a Shepherd to fold 
his Sheep, and delivered from the Danger of their 
breaking in, and ruining Fields of Corn, cropping 
of young Hedges, and ſpoiling Fruit and Timber- 
trees, in their infant Growth: So that both - Cows 
and Sheep are unneceſſary in this new Way of the 


Drilling · 


 - without Dreſſing the Land. 57 
Prilling-huſbandry to a Farmer, which ſaves him a 
vaſt. Charge and Trouble; and, if it is alledged, as 
in Courſe it will be, that the live Cattle, as Oxen, 
Cows, and Sheep, pay the Farmer as much as 
Corn, conſidering they have Commons to feed them 
on at a cheap Rate: To this it may be anſwered, 
that though a Farmer has a Common, and can keep 
his Cows and Sheep on the ſame in a cheap Man- 
ner, for Folding and Daoging his Ground, and Im- 
proving in Milk and Fleſh; yet this Profit is, per- 
haps, more than ballanced by the Corn and artifi- 
cial Graſs that grows on that Land the Fold would 

be employed on to dreſs it in the Fallow Year, 
while it lies till, and pays the Farmer nothing. 
Beſides which, if this excellent Drilling-husbandry 


vas to become univerſal (as I hope it will, where 


it can be done) Commons, if ſtinted accordingly, 
would bring in a ſurplus Profit: The Farmer might 
keep Cows on the ſame under Milk, fat Sheep or 
Oxen, breed Colts and Lambs, and thus enjoy an 
additional Profit more than ever, from the greateſt 
Quantity of Corn, and Numbers of fatted, milch, 
and breeding Cattle; and this in a cheaper and more 
profitable Manner, than when a third Part of his 


Arable Land (as uſually is done) lies every Year 


idle under Fallow, and his Commons are employ- 
ed (as many are) in only Feeding the Store-Sheep, 
that dreſs his Ground, by penning them every 


Night throughout the Summer for enriching it, to 
| ſupport the next ſucceeding Crop of Wheat, which 


theſe Interyals of Drills would compleatly ſupply, 
without all this great Charge and Loſs. I could go 
on and enlarge on this moſt valuable new Husban- 
dry, that now may be carried on by very plain 
light, and intelligible Inſtruments, to the Taking up 
ſome Sheets of Paper; but my Room, in this 


Monthly Book, will not allow any ſuch Thing; 
and, therefore, I ſhall conclude this Subject, with 


ſay- : 


78 The Service Drilling-Haſbindry 


would: employ ſuch Stewards, Bailiffs, or other Ser- 
vants, as are capable and willing to encourage 
Examples of this Drilling · Huſbandry, more and 
more to their own, their Tenants, and to the Na. 


tion's infinite Advantage in general; and then ſuch 


Gentlemen and good Stewards would be the De- 


light of their Neighbouring Farmers; but of 


ſome good and bad Stewards, and other Servants, 
I may, perhaps, give a more particular Account 
hereafter 3 for on good Management depends the 
Succeſs of many Branches in Huſbandry, which is 
the Reaſon that Gentlemen ſend to me for Plough- 
men, who are celebrated in this County, for their 
Knowledge in Plowing various Soils in ſeveral 
Shapes, and are generally good Seedſmen, Hedgers, 
Reapers, Mowers, Stackers, &c. 8 8 
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Of the Service the Drill-Husbandry ill dh t 
. 


J OW this particular Sort of Drilling-Huſban- 
dry tends to the Employing of poor Men, and 
thereby eaſing Pariſh Rates. — In the old Way of 
common Farming, after the Seeds of Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Peaſe, Beans, or artificial Graſſes are 


— % 


ſown, and the Harrowing-Part finiſhed, there te- 


mains nothing more to be done til! Harveſt, except 
Weeding ; which, indeed, fomerimes, not always, 
employs a few Hands more than the Farmers own 
Servants for a very little Time, and for poor Wa- 


ges; but where a Farmer employs Hands in due 


Time, to follow the Plough with Mattocks, for 
ſtocking up and extirpating the fixed, large, rooted 
Sort of Weeds, that have a conſtant Reſidence in 


the 
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will do to Pariſhes. +59 
the Earth; as the Hog: weed, Cats-tail, Cammock, 1 
Briars, or Dewberry-plants, Poppy, Docks, Dunny- = 
caf-Roots, and, ſome others, there is hardly any Oc- _ 3 
caſion afterwards for Weeders. As to the ſmall An- | | 
mals, or Weeds, that come at uncertain Times, by 
the Accidents of bad Plowing, great Rains, much 
Cold, Sc. there are ſeldom any Weeders employed 
in their Deſtruction, becauſe the May-weed, Chick- 
weed, Gould or wild Marigold, Langley-Beef, | 
black and filver Bennets, Hair-weed, Cuflock, 
Horſe-gould, Sc. grow in ſuch infinite Num- 1 
bers, that, if a Farmer was to attempt deſtroying 
theſe, or any of theſe, the Weeders would be apt 
to tread down, or cut up the Corn, to the doing of | 
a great deal more Harm than Good. So likewiſe, 
when a Farmer ſows much Clover, St. Fyyne, Ray- 
graſs, Treyfoil, Lucern, Peaſe, Rapes, or Turneps, 
in the random and promiſcuous Way of ſowing 
Feds, they are naturally Weed-deſtroyers, and 
ave the Farmer the Expence of employing Weed- 
ers; ſo that poor People have but little Advan- 
tage, on the Account ef weeding Corn in the old 
Way, where a Farmer is a clean Huſbandman; and 
therefore conſequently the Pariſh muſt be at the 


9 


A or 


. greater Charge to aſſiſt a poor Man's Family, when | 
id he cannot get Work enough to maintain them him- | 
of elt. Here then appears the great Benefit that Pa- | 
1 Hſhes may enjoy from this Drilling-Huſbandry, 
© wich obliges a large Farmer to employ Numbers | 
© el poor Men with Dutch-houghs, co hough up the | 
pt Weeds, and looſen the Earth between the Drills, | 
„ ud lay ſome of it to the Roots of the Corn, Graſs, 

n Wl Turneps, Rapes, Sc. to his great Advantage: 

a- A Work that muſt be done more than once in a 

ne i Summer, and for which the Workman has pretty 
if good Wages, Thus the poor Man's Labour is | 
8 equired between the Drills of Wheat, Barley, Oats, | 


Fraſe, Beans, Lucern, St. Foyne Graſs, Turneps, 


Rapes, 


"is 5 
; * 
bo 
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Rapes, c. good Part of the Summer, to the my. 
tual Profit of both the Workman and Farmer; 
for this Charge is moſtly, if not all, defrayed by 
the ſmall Quantity of Seed made Uſe of in the 
Drilling-Way. But the great Benefit, reſulting to 
the Farmer from ſuch Houghings, extends itſelf 

further in ſeveral other valuable Branches to his In- 
tereſt; as the keeping the Earth always in a con- 
ſtant Tilth, making it thus yield great 
to the Roots of the Corn, and preparing it for the 
Reception of the next Seed that is to be ſown after fate 
the preſent Crop is got off: So that the Ground 


may thus be conſtantly employed, and poor Men fm. 
often, and yet the Farmer get moſt by the more Like 
Money he lays out in this Way of diſburſing it, as WW ©" 
I intend more particularly to prove hereafter, - 

| — $Y aſt; 
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Of Oats. ſt 

3 „ | OE” Horſ 
F the ſeveral Sorts of Oats ſown in England. do ne 

on In England are ſown the Black, the BI like 
White, the Gray, the Red, and the naked Oat: Heal 
Some of the white Sorts are diſtinguiſhed by the ſhort, 
Names of the Poland Oat, the Scotch Oat, and the are er 
Dutch Oar ; of all which Oats, the White and the WI Sheet. 
Black are the commoneſt Sorts that are ſown in the ther t 


Southern Part of this Nation; but in the Northern vive a 
Part, the White, the Gray, the Red, and the na- Th, 
ked Oar, are for the moſt Part ſown, 

Of Oats in general. — Oats are ſaid to be a tem. Pear, 
perate Grain, and therefore the fitter for many Uſes WW I hav 
for Man and Beaſt ; but they are moſtly ſown for WF chalk 
Horſes, Oxen, Cows, Swine, and Yard-Poultry, Ploug 
and are of ſo hardy a Nature, as to grow in all 
Countries, as well hot as cold, and in moſt 2 


J "nu. L 
of Soils with the leaſt Culture; for Oats will grow 
plentifully in ſuch Land, where no other Grain will 
thrive, by Reaſon of the Cold; which obliges ma- 
ny of the Inhabitants of the Peak of Derbyſhire, 
and more further North, and in Scotland, ro ſow and 
make Uſe of Oats for their Bread inſtead of 
Wheat; which is too tender a Grain to grow in a 
very poor Earth, and a very cold Air, when Oats 
may be ſown and mown, while the Sun is hot. 
Good Oats, and enough of them, with Hay, has 
fatted an Ox that has been ſold for thirty Pounds; 
Cows alſo, as well as Oxen, are often ſtall-fatted the 
fame Way; and fo may Deer, Sheep, and Goats. 
Likewiſe Swine may be fatted wholly on Oats, as 1s 
commonly done where other Meat is wanted. 
Tame Rabbits, Guinea-Pigs, Geeſe, Turkies, 
Buſtards, Pheaſants, Oſtridges, Yard-Poultry, and 
other Beaſts and Fowls, thrive, and fat apace on the 
hard Oats, or its Meal; and, of late, there are Ken- 
nels of Hounds chiefly fed with this Grain, after it 
hath paſſed through the Mill-ſtones, Oats are the 
beſt Sort of Corn of all others, for Race and Coach- 
Horſes 3 becauſe, as they are ofa cool Nature, they 
do not heat the Blood of theſe moſt uſeful Creatures 
like Beans, by which Means Horſes have lived in 
Health under their Work above thirty Years. In 
ſhort, were I to enumerate the many Vertues Oats 
are endowed with, I ſuppoſe it would take up ſome 
Sheets of Paper; but as this does not relate altoge- 
ther to their Field Management, I ſhall proceed to 
give an Account of it in the following Manner. 

The Nature and Culture of the black Oat, in the 
Chilturn Country. — This is the beſt Month in the 
Year, for Sowing the black Oat in the general; but 
J have known a Farmer, whoſe Soil was of the 
chalky Sort, give it only one Plowing with a Foot- 
Plough, and plow his Oats in in Fanuary. Thus, 
by Sowing them under Thorough, and a Month 
earlier than is uſually done, he ſaid, he _— 
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be catched as he was laft Year by a oy Sean, 
by ſowing his Oat-ſeed in February, and he ſucceed. 
ed accordingly ; for he had a great Crop, though a 
dry Time followed his Sowing the Black-Oat in 
1740. But the Caſe is altered, where a moiſter 
Ground is to be ſown with Oats; for, if ſuch a Soil 
was to be ſown in Januar), and a hard Froſt hap. 
pens, the new ſpiring Blade will be in Danger of 
being killed ; yet I knew a great Farmer venture at 
ſowing a gravelly Clay, with Black-oats likewiſe in 
January, and he had ſeven Quarters bf Oats in Re. 
turn on each Acre; but it was chiefly owing to a 
very mild Spring, and dry Summer that followed ; 
however, this was a chance Hap, and is not to be 
preſumed upon in the general Way of Sowing Oats; 
therefore February, or the very Beginning of March, 
is the only fafe Seaſon for Sowing the Black-Oar, 
The Black-Oar is for the moſt Part ſown in Hert- 
fordſhire, and other Chiltury Countries, for the par. 
- ticular Reaſon of its ready Growing and Thriving 
in ordinary lean Soils; for in Chilturn Countries we 
do not pretend to vie with Vales for Goodneſs of 
Earth; and therefore when they ſow Oats (which is 
but ſeldom) they ſow the White-oat for the moſt 
Part, that requires the beſt Ground to plow in, as [ 
ſhall more particularly obſerve in next Article. A 
 Black-oat has a leſſer Body than the Poland, or 
White-oat, and has but two Htulls or Skins, wherethe 
White-oat has thr-e. A Black-oat, by ſome, is ac- 
counted a ſweeter Oat than the White-oat, Others 
are of a contrary Opinion. In mine, I think no Oat 
exceeds a good Black-oat for making the ſweeteſt of 
Oat-meal, and as white, or whiter, than that of 3 
White-oat. I have ſown a White-oat, but left them 
off for the following Reaſons : Oats are commonly 
ſowh in Hertfordſhire, and moſt other Countries, 
without any Dung, or Manuring the Ground for 
them, as being a Lent Grain, that moſt commonly 


are ſown after a Crop of Wheat or Barley. Yet l 
on 
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one Part of Eſſex, and Suffolk, bordering on Col-' 
cheſter, ſome dung their Land on Purpoſe for a 

top of Oats, in order to obtain a very large Crop 
of them, and give their Dung Time enough to rot 
and mix with the Earth againſt next Michaelmas 
following 3 when they, on only one or two Plow- 
ings, ſow the fame Land with Wheat. By this 
they ſay, they prevent any Smut on the Wheat- 


crop, and likewiſe the Breed of Weeds among it, 


becauſe the Dung is ſo rotted, and fo thoroughly 
mixed with the Earth, that it has not Power to burn 


and ſmut the Wheat; and, indeed, for this Piece of 


good Huſbandry, they have a great deal of Rea- 
ſon; for it is evident to all Chilturn Farmers in 
Particular, that Oats are one of the greateſt Peelers, 


or Robbers of the Goodneſs of the Earth, beyond 


moſt other Grains: Infomuch that I have known 
ſome ſo vexed on this Account, that they have re- 
ſolved to ſow no more of this Grain, but when 
ſuch Ground is dunged : This, in a great Meaſure, 
preſerves the Earth, and yet makes it fitter for a 
Wheat- crop to follow, as I have before obſerved, In 
ſhort, it is for the very Reaſon, that Oats are a 
Peeler or Tamer of the Rankneſs of the Earth, 
that we firſt ſow almoſt all our new broken-up Wood 
or Graſs- ground with this Grain, and therefore moſt 
People ſow Oats only for two Reaſons: One, be- 
cauſe they lower the Strength of new Ground, and 
the other to give old Ground the Benefit of Change 


of Seed; on which Account it is, that few Farmers 
ſow Oats; but, for Neceſſity-ſake, ſow a Grey-oat, 
and let them ſtand till they are full ripe, before 


they are mowed, and they will become black. Sow 


| a Black-oar, and mow them before they are ripe, 


and they will become greyiſh ; and if Oats, after 
Mowing, have a pretty deal of Rain fall on them, 
they will get the blacker for it. A Farmer ſowed 


his Oats too late, in a loamy Field, and too thin, 
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on a bad Tilth, .or coarſe clotty Ground, and had 
but two Quarters off an Acre, when other of his 
Neighbours, whoſe Land was finer, hollower, and in 
better Heart, had full Crops of Oats on it. We 
in our Parts generally give a Wheat, or Barley. 


ſtubble, but one Plowing, and harrow in three, or | 


three and a half, or four Buſhels on one Acre, and 
have ſometimes full Crops z but where a Field is 
over-run with Weeds, particularly the wild Honey- 
ſuckle, we commonly give it two Plowings for Oats, 
eſpecially if the Soil is ſtifiſh ; for I have known a 
Farmer, that had a Field of ſtiff Landover-run with 
this Honey-ſuckle, forced to plow it three Times 
for Oats, before he durſt ſow it, leſt the Weeds 
 thould come up and choak the Crop. Another, on 
the ſame Account, was obliged to give his Earth two 
Plowings for Oats, thus: As ſoon as his Barley- 
crop was got off, or in a little Time after, he bouted 
up the Stubble, and let it lie till the Beginning of 
February, when he harrowed down the Bouts acroſs ; 
then directly plowed it acroſs in Broad- lands, and 
harrowed in the Oat-ſeed ; which produced him a 
large Crop, by thus plowing and keeping his 
Ground fine and clear of Weeds. But this Caſe 
muſt be altered when Oats follow Wheat, that was 
ſown on only one Plowing up of Clover; for, in this 
Caſe, ſuch Land muſt have but one Plowing for an 
Oat- crop; becauſe the Clover-turf, that was turned 
in for ſowing Wheat on it, will now be turned 
up; and then, as Oat-ſeed is harrowed into it, the 
Earth will be freſh, and nouriſh the Oat-crop better, 
than if two Plowings had been given it. A Far- 
mer, by ſowing Black-oats ſix Years together, got 
Part of his Crop Wild-oats, and part Grey-oats, 
Another Farmer, eating his Turneps off later than 
ordinary, was afraid to venture. the ſame Ground 
with Barley, and therefore ſowed it (contrary to 


Cuſtom) with Black-oats, and had a very great 
| | Crop, 
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Crop. A quick Man ſhould ſow Oats, and a flow 
Man Barley; becauſe Oats need not be ſown very 
thick, but Barley muſt, Some ſaw Oats but once 
over the Ground, but he that ſows them twice has the 
better Chance; I always ſow about four Buſhels over 
every Acre at twice Sowing, and am ſure, in our Chzl- 
turn Land, it is the ſureſt Way to come by a full 
Crop of them. Some of our Chilturn Farmers do not 
dung their Land for that Wheat-crop that is ſown 

after a Pea- crop; but they are always forced to dung 
for that Wheat-crop that follows an Oat-crop. I 


| knew a Yeoman, that had about a hundred Pounds a 
Tear in Land, ſow the Black-oat ten Years toge- 


ther in the ſame Field, till he got a good Crop at 
laſt, which 1s more than he deſerved; for this was 
one of the worſt Huſbandmen, I believe, 1 may 


juſtly ſay, in England; which leads me to give a 


Deſcription of a better Manager. As there are not 


only various Soils in Hertfordſhire, but alſo various 


Situations of them, perhaps, as many, or more than 
in any other County in England, the Farmers are 


forced to ſow a very wet Soil in one Shape, and a 


very dry one in another. On this Account, as well 


as many others, a judicious Farmer diſtinguiſhes - 


himſelf from an ignorant one, who, by wrong Plow- 


ing and Sowing his Ground, ſometimes loſes a 


Crop, when a ſkilful Farmer ſhall get one. Hence 
it was, that a Farmer of my Acquaintance, renting 
among , others a flatter and wetter Field than 
ordinary, took this Method for ſowing his Oats 
in the ſame : — Firſt, He ſowed two Buſhels of 
Oat-ſeed over one Acre Broad-caſt on the Broad- 
lands, and then, with the Two-wheel Narrow- 
plough, he plowed the Land in four Thoroughs, 
or Two-bout Ridges, When this was done, he har- 
rowed down the Ridges, and immediately ſowed 


two Buſhels of Oats more on the ſame Acre, and 
-harrowed them in. Thus he proceeded, till he had 


ſowed. 
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ſowed the whole Field; and, if he had not town A 
vet Ground in fach a anger, he and his Neigh. 


bours all ſay, he would have had no Oats to ſhgn! 


at Harveſt, in Return for his Seed; becauſe, as this 
was a very flat loamy Earth, chat lodged and re- 


tained Waters for ſome Time after they fell, the 
Oats, had they been ſown in the flat Broad. land 
Way, would have been chilled by Cold, or drown- 
ed; but, by ſowing them in theſe Two. bout Lands, 
the Waters, for the moſt Part, lay in the low Tho- 
roughs, and the Oats in a hi her Situation. To all 
which Accounts of the Blac boat, I ſhall add the 
plain one as follows : 

The Beginning of this Month, and ſo on, plow 

up your Land for Oats ; and, from the Middle to 
the latter End of February, * and harrow in 
Black-oats. They are generally ſown on one 


Plowing, after Wheat or Barley : Formerly, ſel- 


dom till Lady-Day, or the firſt Week in April; 
but the preſent Practice is to ſow them all Februa- 
ry, as well as all March, but rarely after. Oats 
will thrive the betrer, if they have a good fine 
Tilth to be harrowed into it, but they are feldom 
allowed it; otherwiſe than that the Froſts ſhatter 


e Surface of that Ground, which was plowed up 


for Oats in the preceding November ; and, by 
lying till January, or in this Month, its Top- part 


becomes looſe, and ſweet for Oats to be harrowed 


into the ſame. It is a very hardy Grain; and 


thoſe, that ſow them forward, will not only 


ſtand the beſt Chance of Rain to bring them for- 
ward, but they will corn the better; for, if Oats 
are later ſown, it is a Chance if the dry Weather 
does not leſſen their Crop; and, if wet Weather 


follows quickly after ſuch late Sowing, it is a 
Chance, if they do not run into much Straw, and 


leſs Corn. The Wet loamy Wheat ſtubble, that 


was bouted up in November, now thorough down 
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with your common Plough, and then harrow all 
plain; immediately after this, ſow and harrow in 
your Oats. This almoſt double Operation of the 
Plough, at different Seaſons of the Year, will an- 


ſwer extremely well in ſtiff ſour Grounds, where 


the wild Honeyſuckle, Cammock, Dewberry, 


and Briar have too much Poſſeſſion; for this early 
and late Plowing will check, if not kill them, 
which otherwiſe might grow ſo luxuriant, as to 
choak and ſpoil the Oats, as it often happens to 


the bad Huſbandman, to the Deſtruction of their 


Crops. I knew a Farmer, who had a Piece of 
Ground fo over- run with the wild Honey- ſuckle, 
that, after the Wheat - crop was got off, he bouted 
the ſame Ground in November, and January, fol- 
lowing, back-bouted; in February he harrow- 
ed it plain, and then directly plowed it acroſs into 
Broad-lands, and harrowed his Oats in: Thus, by 
theſe three Sorts of Plowing, he hoped to check, 


or kill, the Honey-ſuckle, that might elſe kill the 


Oats, Oats, by two Farmers that I know, have 


been ſown ſeveral Years together on the ſame 
Land, under an Opinion, that this Corn paid them 


beſt ; becauſe they did not impoveriſh the Ground, 
nor require any Dung. But if twenty other Far- 


mers were aſked the Queſtion, whether it was io, 


or not, they would give it againſt them, and de- 
clare they were great Drawers of the Earth, par- 
ticularly the White-oat z to prove which, ſeveral 
of our Farmers (as I ſaid) make. it a Rule with 
them, not to dreſs their Wheat-land after a Crop 
of Peaſe or Beans, but always do it after a Crop 
of Oats; for that the Oat-root is full of Fibres, 


that run and get their Nouriſhment from the very 


Top- part of the Earth, has a long Stalk, and is full 
of Corn-Branches in its upper End ; will yield, if 
the Ground is good, five Quarters one Time with 


another, off each Acre, for lowing four Buſhels of 


Seed; 
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98 - Of Oats, "7 
Seed; and, when a full Crop of Oats is got off 
they do the Earth leſs Harm, than a thin Crop; 
becauſe, by their great Cover, they kill Weeds, and 
keep in the Spirit of it. In this Month ſow 
Black- oats on new ſtocked-up Ground; that is, 
where a Wood has been grubbed up, or where the 
Bros of Wood, next to Hedges, itn been mat- 
rocked up laſt Winter, for the Black is better 
than the White-oat for this Purpoſe ;- becauſe the 
Black, being a ſmaller Oat, may be ſown thicker, 
and grow ſhorter than the White-oat, which are apt 


freſh Virgin-mould ; nor does the Black-oat peel 
the Ground, ſo much as the White-oat does ; and 
therefore it better prepares ſuch Earth for a Crop 
of Wheat to ſucceed them. Bur of the White, 
Grey, and Red-oar, more in next Month. Black- 
oats are ſometimes ſown with Horſe-beans in this 
Month, and ſucceed very well in ſtiff Soil, but on 


ſow the Beans by the Hand, Broad-caſt, and plow 
them very ſhallow in; after this, in a Fortnight, 
or three Weeks Time, at fartheſt, harrow the 
ſame Ground, and then immediately ſow three 
Buſhels of Oats on an Acre, and harrow them in; fo 
that one Harrowing, thus, ſerves both Grains, and 
the Crops may be very good, for one will fhade 
the other; and if at Harveſt the Beans are green, 
and not ripe when the Oats are; yet, if they arc 
moyn and cut together in this Condition, they 
will afterwards be cured in the Mow, and the 
Beans will come out dry, becauſe the Oats will at- 
ſorb and dry up their Moiſture, and cauſe them to 
be mellow and ſweet, as I have in another Part 


by 1] obſerved. I ſhould here enlarge in my Account 
0 of ſowing Oats by the Drill-plough ; but this J 
| | muſt defer to ſome other Opportunity, and con- 

| - __ clude this Chapter with one Obſervation more, 


that 
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to run more into Straw, and Flag, than this, in ſuch 


dry Bottoms. The Way is this: In this Month 
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Of ming Clover, Sc. 699 


That, if Black- oats are ſown in this Month; tlie 


farmer may have a Crop of Black- oats in Return; 


but when Black-oats dre ſown late in March, or 
any Time in April, they often produce a Crop of 
Oats as gray, as we ſay, as a Badgers Face; be- 
cauſe, by ſowing Oats thus early, they will be early 
ripe 3 and, the ſooner they are ripe, the blacker 
they will be, which is the Perfection of this Sort 
of Oat. © i N 
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EE Improvement of Clever, by ſowing it with 
| Oats, &,— On the Day, I harrowed 
in four Buſhels of Oat-ſeed on one Plowing up of 
a Barley-ſtubble; in which, as ſoon as done, I har- 
rowed in ten Pounds of Clover on the ſame Acre. 
But this is an Operation peculiar to the Oat, for, 


as the Ground is not dreſſed for this Grain, there is 


no great Danger that the Luxuriancy of the Clover 
will overtake and cripple the Growth of the Oats. 
On the Contrary, it is as little to be feared; that 
the Oat will keep under the Clover by its ſtronger 
and faſter Growth; but, as the Earth's Spirit has 
been exhauſted; by the laſt Barley, or Wheat=crop, 
it is to be ſuppoſed; both the Clover and the Oats 
will grow together in ſuch a moderate Degree, as 
hot to hurt each other. Therefore, it is ſafer ſows 
ing Clover, in one Reſpect, with Oats than with 
Barley, becauſe, Barley-ground being dunged, the 
Clover often grows ſo luxuriant as to cripple and 
damage the Barley; but, as no Dung is uſed for 
an Oat-crop; this Danger is avoided. An old 


armer made this Obſervation in the Sowing of 
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90 Of ſowing Clover, Sc. 
Oats: His Way was, to ſow his black Oats in 


. 


February, that were to grow in an intire Crop; but 


thoſe black Oats, that were to have Clover harrow- 
ed in with them, he forbore Sowing till March, left 
the Froſt met the Clover on the Chip or Spire, and 
killed it.— A certain Farmer, who rented-a large 
Farm, in Hempſtead Pariſh, and had no Common, 
fit to feed Sheep on, 1s afraid to ſow Oats in thoſe 
of his incloſed Fields, whoſe Soils are loamy Clays, 
becauſe he is of Opinion, they draw the Heart of 
the Ground out ſo much, that, if a Crop of Wheat 
next ſucceeds them, it will be a poor one. He, 
therefore, generally contrives to have a Crop of 
Clover and Trefoil grow together in a Mixture, 
for Feeding and Fattening his Graſs-lambs, be- 
lieving, that, after ſuch a Crop of artificial Graſ- 
ſes has been fed off, with Ewes and their Lambs, 
he ſhall have a good Crop of Wheat after it.— The 
main Root of Clover is a Tap-root, and all the 
Tap: roots love to follow an horizontal or ſpread- 
ing Root, as all Corn-roots are'; becauſe each Sort 
gets its Living in the Ground, in different Strata's 
of Earth; yet, I dare not ſay that artificial Grafs 
does not hurt Cern, or Corn that, when they grow 
together, as Mr. Bradley has aſſerted; no, for 
Graſs may hurt Corn, and Corn Graſs, as in the 
Caſes of Barley and Peaſe, which in next Month l 
intend to enlarge on; but this I have to ſay, that 
all Tap-roots have the Advantage of being much 
nouriſhed by the Waſhings of the Surface that by 
long and great Rains are forced down to them, 
which is one main Reaſon why Clover yields the 
Farmer two or three Mowings in one Summer. 
Another Author remarks, that Clover is very apt 
to fail in a dry Summer: This may be, and ſo 
may all other Vegetables in ſome Degree; but it 
is well known that Clover has grown into great 


Crops, when natural Graſs has been burnt up, = 
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e ſeuing Clover, &c. 91 
this not only from the Benefit of its Tap- roots, 
but alſo from the Aſſiſtance of Coal-aſhes, or 
Soot; which, if ſown on a firſt or ſecond Year's 
Crop of Clover, in this Month eſpecially, it will 
bring the Clover -under ſuch a fertile forward 
Growth and Cover, as to ſecure it very much a- 
gainſt Droughts, though no Rain fall from LaJ- 
day to Mid-may, But this laſt Author, I found, 
in my Travels, lived in a Country, where they 
were no better acquainted with Wood-ſoot, than 
to ſell it only to Dyers; and, for Coal-ſoot, I 
ſuppoſe, they would think nine Pence thrown 
away, if they were to give a Shilling for a 
Buſhel of it. Whereas the Hertfordſhire Far- 
mers, even thoſe who live thirty Mi'es diſtant 
from London, think it good Huſbandry, to give 
ten, eleven, and twelve Pence for a ſingle: Buſnel 
of Coal-ſoot, to lay en Clover, St. Foyne, Wheat, 
Barley, natural Graſs, &c. and yet are ſure 
they have not all neat Soot brought them for 
ſo great a Price. If Dung is laid over a ſe- 
cond Year's Crop of Clover, it ought to be done in 
a very thin Manner; for, if it is laid in Clots, it 
will be apt to ſmother Part of it, and then, if the 
Clover is mowed, it will rake up with the Hay, 
But this Fault would prove the greater, if Dung is 
thus laid on new-ſown Clover (as is too often done) 
for then ſuch young Clover would be the ſooner 
ſmothered; but, if Stable or Yard-dung is laid 
over any Clover, in this Month, in a light thin 
Manner, it will greatly nouriſh it In this 
Month we commonly pick the Stones from among 
Clover in our Chilturn Country, and then roll it, 
in order to lay the Ground even for the more com- 
modious Mowing the Clover. 
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110% Dung is ſpread over Wheat in this Month, 
Þ Alt is not yet too late to lay Dung on 
Wheat, in Cbilturn Grounds, for, in Heri fordſbirt, 
we frequently do it in this Month; for, by the 
Hardneſs of our Land and the Help of Froſts, 
the Farmer has an Opportunity to perform this 
neceſſary Piece of Huſbandry for two particular 
Reaſons: One is, becauſe, till now, he, perhaps, 
had not a ſufficient Quantity of Dung made ready 
for this Purpoſe. The other is, the Neceſſity of 
_ laying Dung over his Wheat, or ſome other Dreſ- 
ling, becauſe it had none before; and now it may 
prove of great Importarice, if, after his ſpreading 
twelve or fifteen Loads of Stable or Stye-dung 
over his Acre of Wheat, great Rains fall to 
waſh in its Vertue to the Roots of the Grain 
and thus he will not only ſecure his Wheat in an 
extraordinary Manner, againſt the ſharp Froſts and 
cutting Winds of March, but alſo bring it under 
ſuch a fertile Growth, as ſometimes cauſes his 
Wheat to become one of the beſt. of Crops 3 but 
then ſuch Dung ought not'to be left, long before, 
expoſed ro the Waſh of Rains; if ſo, the Farmer 
will but deceive himſelf in hoping for what he 
had not a juſt Reaſon to expect, that is, a full 
Crop of Wheat by the Aſſiſtance of ſuch Dung. 
Dreſſing Wheat with Soot or Coal. aſbes.— This 
| Month is the propereſt Time of all the Year to 
lay Soot on Wheat, becauſe by this Time, we 
reckon, Snows do not lie long on the Ground; for 
deep Snows are oftentimes a great Enemy to this 
Manure, eſpecially when they are diſſolvęd by ſud: 
den cold Thaws; tor, then, new-ſown Soot pape' 


8 
a N . | - 


be waſhed into the Ground too ſoon by them, and 
Jeave the Wheat but little the better for the great 
Expence a Farmer is at, of laying out twenty 
Shillings in Soot to dreſs an Acre ; therefore, we 
defer ſowing Soot till towards the latter End of 
this Month. Then let twenty Buſhels of Coal-ſoot 
be ſown over each Acre of Land, as thin as can 
well be fown out of a Man's Hand, over Whear 
ſown on Broad-lands, or in Two- bout- lands; and 
then, if the Soot lies but two Days, free of the 
Waſh of Rains, it will take the Ground ſo gradu- 
ally, as to prove one of the beſt of Dreſſings, by en- 
abling this golden Grain to withſtand the Severity 
of Froſts and Winds, that commonly reign in' the 
Spring- ſeaſon, and alſo bring the Wheat under ſuch 
' quick Growth and Cover, that the Droughts can- 
not likewiſe be of Prejudice to ĩt. Thus this noble 
ſulphureous Manure enriches the ſame Ground for 
three Years ſueceſſively, and is ſo efficacious, that 
we ſeldom fail of having a good Pea-crop the next 
Year after... As for Coal- aſhes, there are 
many Farmers in Herifordſbire, that grudge not to 
give three Pence and four Pence a Buſhel, or twen- 
ty Pence for a Sack- ful of them. Theſe, of late, 
have got into ſuch Reputation, for fertiliſing na- 
tural and artificial Graſſes, that great Quantities 
are, every Year, made Uſe of, for this very Pur- 
poſe; but few Farmers believe, they will do Ser- 
vice to Plowed- grounds. Others ſay, they will 
do more Good on Plowed- ground than on Meadow, 
that is, on Plowed-ground that Clover, St. Foyne, 
Treyfoil, Ray-graſs, and Lucern are ſown on, be- 
cauſe Plowed-ground will ſooner draw them into 
it, than the hard Cruſt of Meadow-ground can. 
Accordingly, ſome think likewiſe, they will prove 
efficacious on Wheat, if ſown early in this Month; 
which leads me to be more particular in my Ac- 
vs cOunt 
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N Manures for February. 
count of theſe Coal-aſhes, &c. on Meadow and ar- 


tificial Graſs-grounds,” * 


We Excellency of Soot, Coal-aſhes, Wood: aſhes, 


and Peat- aſpes, when ſown on Meadow, or on ar- 


tificial Graſs-grounds.—It is by many Years 
Experience found that Coal-ſoot is a ſuperlative 


Manure, and exceeds all, or moſt, others, for im- 


proving natural and artificial Graſſes as well as 


Corn. If twenty-five Buſhels of pure Coal-ſoot | 


are ſown in January, or early in this Month, on 
one Acre of Meadow-ground, it will communi- 
cate ſuch a Heat and ſulphureous Fertility to- the 
Roots of Graſs; as to bring on its Growth in a 
moſt luxuriant and quick Manner, ſo as to cauſe 
each Acre of Land, this Quantity is fown on, to 

rocure, in a kind Seaſon, two or three Loads of 


natural Hay. And ſo powerfully does Coal-ſoot | 
agree with Meadow-ground, that it will do it Ser. 


vice for five Vears together, kill common Worms, 
Slugs, and Canker-worms, breed and force on 
an expeditious Growth of fine Honey-ſuckle Graſs, 
deſtroy Moſs, and preſerve the tender young Grals 


_ againſt the cutting bleak Winds of March. But 


this famous. Manure of Coal-ſoot does moſt Ser- 
vice on Clay-ſoils, where the Moſs, or Flags, or 
Ruſhes, are reſident Enemies to the Growth of pure 
natural Graſs ; for, as* theſe are produced by the 


raw, cold, ſpewy Quality of the Earth, Soot, 


being of a contrary Nature, burns them away, 
and breeds and forces on the Growth of Honey- 


ſuckle, wild Thetch, wild Trefoil, and others of 


the choiceſt Sort of natural Graſſes, to the great 
Recovery and Improvement of ſuch ſterile, au- 


ſtere, and watery Ground. In ſhort, we Gaddeſ- 
den Farmers find nothing ſo cheap as Soot, though 


it coſts us ten or more Pence a ſingle Buſhel, for 
dreſſing our Up-land Meadow-ground, which has 


a clay Bottom, within fix Inches of the Surface, 
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once in five Years with Soot, and then another. 
Sort; ſo that by alternate Dreſſings of our Meadows 
we get the fineſt of natural Graſs, which we all 
{ll for the Uſe of Deer, at a certain fixed Price, 
hundred Weight, let the Weather come how 
it will, provided the Hay is in tolerable good Or- 
der. Thus likewiſe will Soot do vaſt Service 
to Clover, Lucern, St. Foyne, or any other artifi- 
cial Graſſes z fifteen or twenty Buſhels dreſs one 
Acre for two or-three Years ; and, if laid on in this 
Month, it will force on ſo quick a Growth, as to 
ſecure their Roots againſt the Damage of Summer- 
droughts, and produce, very likely, three Loads 
of Clover, Lucern, or St. Foyne Hay from off one 
Acre, beſides a great Return of After-graſs.— 
Next to Soot, Coal-aſhes are preferred, as a choice 
Manure for Clover, St. Foyne, and all artificial 
and natural Graſſes, to that Degree, that many. 
Farmers believe, theſe Aſhes are better than Soot 
for all Sorts of Graſſes. But this I cannot be- 
lieve; however, if Coal-aſhes are made from 
private Fires, and kept under Cover till they are 
thus uſed, they will do prodigious Service, for two 
or three Years together, if a hundred Buſhels of 
them are ſown over one Acre and a Half of 
ſuch Graſs- ground. About Rickmanſworth, the 
Farmers ſow theſe Aſhes on their firſt Crop of 
Clover that grew among Barley, and they will 
ſoon make it come up in their gravelly Loams into 
a fine Head, for giving their ſuckling Ewes a Bite, 
3 ſoon as the Rye they ſowed for them, laſt Year, 
is eat off; which, with only the Sheeps-dung 
and Stale, will cauſe the Clover to laſt two or 
three Years in good Heart, without any further 
Aſſiſtance from Dung or Manure. Wood-aſhes 
will likewiſe do great Service, both to natural and 
artificial Graſſes ; but they will not laſt above half 
the Time of Coal-aſhes, becauſe they are of a _ 
| | Iolter 


ſo late, they would do little Good the firſt Year, 


but the Crop of the next Year will have the Bene- 
fit of them, tho? this would cauſe the Farmer to 


loſe their Aſſiſtance for the preſent Year; where- 


fore he had better lay all Coal-aſhes on about 


Chriſtmas, or Candlemas, at the furtheſt— Peat- 
aſhes are likewiſe eſteemed good to be laid on 
Wheat, Barley, Peaſe; or on artificial or natural 
Graſſes, provided they are made from a right 
black Peat, and laid on, at lateſt, in this Month 
of February, on ſuch Corn or Graſſes, to the 
Quantity of twelve or fifteen Buſhels-of them, 
Wincheſter Meaſure, on each Acre; which I 
ſhould further write on, had I not done it, in an 
ample Manner, in ſome of my former Works. 
In ſhort, Soot, Coal-aſhes, Peat-aſhes, Road, Pond, 
or River-mud and Dirt, are all laid, with ſeveral 


other Sorts of Dungs and Manures, on both Com 


and Graſs-grounds, more in this Month than an 
other in the whole Year, ſome being imprudently 
applied, and others as right; for it tries the Jud 
ment of a Farmer to lay an agreeable Dreſſing, or 
Manure, on a proper Soil, and at a proper Time 
of the Year, otherwiſe he may do more Harm than 
Good. On which, as well as on many other Ac- 
counts, Monthly Books of Huſbandry are far more 
neceſſary than ſending pretended general Syſtems 
of Agriculture into the World, becauſe properly 
Timing a thouſand Things, in this Art or Seience, 
makes them of the greater Value ; as is evident to 
a mean Reader from theſe m 


Writings of them. 
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96 Of Manures for Febtusty. 
| ſofter and looſer Nature than the Coal-fort are; 
and, therefore, if Wood-aſhes are laid on at Lach- 
day, it is Time enough, for theſe are quickly waſh- 
ed in, and, thetefore, will laſt but one Year well. 
But, if Coal-aſhes were to be put on the Ground 
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. Of planting Potatoes. | 


HE Nature and Service of Potatoes —— As 
1 February is the beſt Month, in the whole 
Year, for planting this moſt valuable Root, I ſhall, 
in this Book, take the Opportunity of writing on its 
Propagation 3 and the rather, as it is now become a 
very admired ſerviceable Root, and accordingly is 
made Uſe of, in the greateſt Part of Europe and 
America, chiefly for its nouriſhing and healthy 
aalities 3 which, of late, has tempted great Part of 
the wiſeſt of our Nobility, to feed on the Potatoe as 
one of the beſt of Supper Victuals, during all their 
Seaſon; when they give an ingenious Cook an Oppor- 
tunity of employing his Skill, in the Way of prepar- 
ng them: However, in any Shape or Mode of Dreſ- 
ing, this non-paril Root not only pleaſantly ſati- 
ates the Appetite, bur alſo delivers their Eater from 
the fatal Effects of the Engliſb Diſeaſe, the Scurvy; 
for Naturaliſts ſay, the Potatoe is a light Supper 
Victuals, that may be enjoyed free of lodging a- 
ny ſcurbutic Salts in the human Body, which all 
Fleſh Meats will certainly do, more or leſs, as 
their direful Effects prove, by the Deſtruction of 
many Thouſands, in this Nation, beyond all others 
in the World. But, above all, this noble Root 
ſupplies, in a great Meaſure, the Scarcity of Meat 
and Bread, and becomes, in a large Degree, Part 
of many poor Families Subſiſtence, when they are 
unable to buy dearer Proviſion, and this, for the 
greateſt Part of the Year : But, whether the Pota- 
toe ſerves to the Uſe of the Rich, or the Poor, 


thoſe planted on Virgin Mould, or freſh Earth, are 


much ſuperior to thoſe planted in dunged Earths, 
- 0 both 
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both in Pleaſantneſs of Taſte, and for Heachfulueſ 
of the Body; and moſt of all, when the beſt Sort 


of Potatoes are planted for theſe: Purpoſes, as well 
as ſeveral others, that I have formerly wrote on; 
which leads me to obſerve, in particular, how this 
may be done in great Perfection. 

The Iriſh Sorts of Potatoes. The Irifb, I be- 
lieve, juſtly pretend to be the moſt ancient Plan- 
ters of Potatoes ; and, as they have been neceſlita- 
ted to improve this Root, for the Subſiſtence of 
Thouſands of their poor Families, they have taken 
great Pains, to prone the beſt Sorts of them 
and find out the beſt Ways of increaſing Crops of 
them : Accordingly, it is my humble Opinion, that 
they are, at this Time, the greateſt Maſters, in En. 


rope, of the Art of managing Potatoe-crops, in the | 


higheſt Perfection; and preſerving them afterwards, 
for their leiſure Uſes, all, or moft Part, of the Year. 
Now as great Numbers of poor Iriſb Families live 
near, and on Commons of Graſs-ground, an NI 
man deſires no better Opportunity to poflefs him- 

ſelf of a plentiful Crop of Potatoes, than when he 
has a good Piece of ſuch Graſs-ground to plant on; 
and, when he has obtained this, he, in the next 
Place, endeavours to get a right Sort of Potator, 
for, in this Kingdom of Ireland, there is Diverli- 
ty of theſe Roots; as the Munſter Potatoe, the red 
Potatoe, and the blue Potatoe. The Munſter Pota- 
toe is the largeſt of all others, is long, Kidney-like 
in Shape, broader at Bottom than' at Top, of a 
whitiſh, or, as ſome will have it, of a lightiſh yel- 
lowiſh Colour, eats ſhort and ſweet, growing up. 
right in the Ground, and one that runs the deepelt 
into the Earth, whereby it fecures itſelf from the 
deſtructive Power of Froſts, when all other Sorts 
grow near the Surface, and are very much expoſed 
to be deſtroyed by them, as I have obſerved in the 
Month of September, in a more particular wa" 
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The red Cronian-potatoe has a rough thick Skin, 
and is ſomewhat rank taſted, yet a better Sort than 
the blue Potatoe. There are two Sorts of red, the 
one larger than the other, that will laſt three Years 
in the Ground, but pay beſt, if only allowed. but one 
Year in it. The blue Potatoe. is a middle Size, 
and accounted the . worſt Potatoe, of all others: It 
will laſt three Years in the ſame Bed, but pays beſt 
the firſt and lecapd; Tear... 14... 
The Iriſh Way of planting Potatoes. — As I ſaid, an 
Ir;/þman deſires no better Opportunity to come by a 
large Crop of Potatoes than a good Piece of Graſs- 
ground to; plant on. His Way is this: He firſt 
ſpreads Dung upon the Graſs-Surface, but not too 
thick 5 then he runs a Line along each Side of a 
ſix Feet broad Piece, of Ground, and digs up a 
Trench the whole Length of the Bed, chopping the 
Graſs-Survace of it very ſmall, to mix with the un- 
der Stratum of ' Earth, fit to throw over the whole 
Bed; fo that the Trench, or Interval, of each Side 
the fix Feet Bed, ſhould be twenty-four Inches 
wide, In the next Place, he cuts Pieces of the 
largeſt Potatoes, with an Eye on each Piece, and 
plants or ſets every. Piece at fix, eight, or better at 
twelve Inches Diſtance en the Dung. When the 
Bed is finiſhed thus far, he takes the freſh, or Vir- 
gin Mould, out of the Interval, or Trench, and 
throws it over all the whole Bed, to the Depth of 
ix Inches, for the Munſter or deep Potatoe ; but, 
for any of the reſt, a deeper Coat of Mould is beſt, 
Now this whole Coat, or Cover of Mould, muſt 
not be thrown over the Bed at once; at twice is bet- 
ter, Half at the Time of Planting, and the other. 
Half afterwards, for, by this laſt Caſting or Cover- 
ing of Earth, the Weeds are kept under, and thus 
ſerve, with ſome, inſtead of Houghing. Yer, with 
ſme better Huſbands, it is thought proper to be 


done, in Order to keep the Ground of the Inter- 
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100 Of planting Potatom, . 
ſpaces very clean, till the Stalks get high enough tu 
make a ſufficient Cover of themſelves, and then they, 

alone, will deſtroy all Weeds, for ſome are of Opi- 
nion that a rank Crop of Potatoe-ftalks will Kill 
even Nettles : Others, inſtead of making Uſe of the 
iron Hough, will only employ their Hands, either 
becauſe they think they can weed better this Way, 
than with the Hough z or becauſe they will not be at 
the Charge of one. And in Caſe a Plantation of Pot. 
toes is thought proper to be continued in, or near the 
fame Place, as it was the Year before, the Iri/bman, 
this ſecond Year, firſt dungs, and then digg it in 4 and, 
as he digs with the Spade, he makes a Ridge in the 
Middle of the new fix Feet broad Bed; that is, the 
Ridge ſtands now, where the laſt Trench or Inter- 
val was : By which Means, he ſhifts and moves the 
Ground, ſo that it becomes well mixed, and well 
fined, in ſuch a looſe Condition, that the remaining 
Pieces, or the intire ſmall Potatoes of the former 
Crop, ſerve now as Seed for a ſecond Crop, with- 
out planting any more; for that, the Earth being thus 
made fine and looſe by the Dung and Digging, the 
minute Potatoes, or Pieces of Potatoes, will eafily 
force their Sprouts or Stalks through the $ 
Parts of ſuch hollow Mould : And fo an a third 
Year, where it is thought proper, that is, the fix 
Feet broad Bed and the ſame wide Trench or In- 
terval are to be made, and the Mould throwed over 
at twice for a Covering, as in the firſt Year's Ma- 
nagement. And thus the 1r;/hman gets a large Crop 
of Potatoes, eſpecially in the firſt Tear; and this, 
| becauſe the Root of the Potatoe cannot run ſo deep 
through the hard Graſs-Surface of the Ground, as 
to ſpend itſelf too much in Root, which cauſes them 
to be the bigger; and as to the'ſecond and third 

Year's Crops, as all Potatoes, except the large long 
| Munſter one, grow always towards the Surface, and, 
by Digging, many of the Pieces, or ſeedling Pota- 
toes, are left near the Top of the Bed, they will _ 
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wiſe become a good Crop, if good Management is 
' beſtowed on them afterwards, By planting Pota- 

toes too Jong in the ſame Ground, they will dege- 
nerate and run very ſmall z therefore many will not 
ſuffer them above one Year in a Bed, the long white 
Munſter Potatoe only excepted, becauſe, as this, in 
particular, loves a dry deep Soil to run down into, it 
will bear Growing in the ſame, with the Help of 
good Digging an Dunging, for many Years toge- 
ther, But others, that will grow well in moitter 
Earths, will not bear one Situation more than three 
Years, and then they will be apt to grow leſſer, the 
longer they are in 'it ; However, the keeping Po- 
tatoes free from Weeds, by houghing up Mould to 
their Stalks, tends very much to their Enlargement; 
and, by taking them out of the Ground in due 
Time, prevents the Damage of Froſts z for two 
Nights Froſt has killed the upper Part of a Pota- 
toe, when the under Part has been ſound, Some 
again, for a ſecond Year's Crop, when they have 
dug the former Bed, filled in the Trenches, and 
made all level, line out a fix Feet broad Bed, 
making the Ridge, or Middle of the Bed, where 
the la Trench was, dung the Surface, plant the 
Seed-pieces of Potatoes on it, and cover with the, 
Mould of a new Trench, and ſo on a third Year, 
as the firſt Year, and believe this to be the beſt Way. 

Hou much Dung ſpoils Potatoes, This Tenet is 
held by an Iriſhman, as an undeniable one, which he 
proves by the Effect; for, as he ſays, too much Dung 
ſpoils Potatoes, becauſe it makes them run too much 
into Stalk, and too little into Root, contrary to the 
Notion of many of our Engliſb, who think, without 
much Dung, there is no getting a large Crop of 
Potatoes. A Man in our Neighbourhood (that had 
formerly lived in ſeveral Gentlemen's Families in 
the Country, and had been ſo well acquainted with 
Gardeners, that he kept occupying, at laſt, a Gar- 
den himſelf, for Profit-Sake) laying a =_ 
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tatoes in the fame, thought himſelf 1552 in 
the Right in this Management, that he could at 
fall of a large Crop; 5 the Conſequence as, he 
| had hardly any Thing elſe but Stalks ; and if f 
had come by a full Crop of Potatoes, by fuc 
larg e Quantity of Dung, the Roots i 1n Courſe wall 
Kirk been attended with a rank Taſte: \ Vhereſore, 
if a Crop of Potatoes can be got with the 
Dung, they will certainly eat the ſweeter for it, 


And, it is my Opinion, a large Crop of them ma 
be got without any Dung at al, by the Drill- buf 
arts ur Fuad G tbr B 
Of getting Crops of Potatoes by the Drill. plugb 
and 55 54 2 — Although I Lewy 
getting Crops of Potatoes by the Drill-plough, f 
would not be underſtood, that I mean the Seeds of 
. Potatoes afe to be drilſed or dropped out by it; no, 
either the Wheel, or the Pulley-drill Plough, will 
make a Drill, without dropping out any Seed, and 


thus prepare a Drill fit for a Man to fow or ſet 
Pieces or fmall Potatoes in it, out of his Hand, 
which may be either covered by the Side - Earth fal. 
ling in of itſelf on them, or 15 the two Irons of the 


Puke: plough, or by a ſingle Harrow, Thus Drills 
be made and ſown on the level Ground, at 
1 and a Half, or two Feet a- part, and afterwards 
the Potatoe-Crop may be ſecured from the Damage 
of Weeds, and further twice improved by the moſt 
excellent new invente Horſe-break, that is to be. 
drawn by one, or two Horſes at moſt, through the 
eighteen, or twenty four Inches Interval; where, 
with its three little iron Houghs, and the double 
broad Iron that follows them, the Ground may be 
broke firſt into fine Parts, and at the ſame Time 
turned both Ways on the Roots of the Potatoes, 
once or twice in a Summer, Thus I cannot ſee, 


bur Potatoe-crops may be got in the higheſt Per- 
Riong 
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ſcclon, as; well as Turnep-crops, by] the Drill. huſ- 


bandry 3 for ſome Turneps have been got this Way 
without any Dung, that have weighed fourteen 
Pounds a- piece, and a whole Crop, one with ano- 
ther, believed to weigh no Tefs than ſeven or eight 
Pounds a Piece, as Mr. Tull obſerves : But what 
alſo is worthy to be obſerved, in this Management, 
js the getting Crops of Potatoes without Dung, which 
gives Ne EE not only a ſweeter Taſte, but 
likewiſe a more wholeſome Quality, than thoſe raiſ- 
ed from Dung?; which leads me to obſerve, | 
_ The Engliſh Way of planting Potatoes — Moft of 

our Engliſb, both Gardeners, as well as private Per- 
ſons, practiſe the making Potatoe-beds with conſt 
derable Quantities of Dung, thinking it the ſureſt 
Way, of all others, to come by large Potatoes, and 
a full Crop of them ; and, that they -may enjoy 
Dung enough, the Gardener digs a deep French, 
about fifteen Inches in Breadth, and two Feet deep, 
and ſtuffs it well with Dung. When this is done, 


he lays the Earth he dug out all over the ſame, and 


then proceeds to make a new Trench, cloſe to the 

laſt, wherein he lays Dung, as before, and covers 
with Mould, and ſo on the whole Breadth and 
Length of the Potatoe-bed : When all is thus far 
finiſhed, he rakes the Bed even and ftrikes a Line to 
guide the Dibber, for making Holes to put in 
Pieces of Seed- potatoes, that have each of them an 
Eye on it, at eight, ten, or twelve Inches a- part; 
and, when one Row is thus done, he moves his Line 
to twelve or fifteen Inches Diſtance, more or 
leſs, according as his Ground is, more or leſs, 
In Heart. If it is in rich Order, he moves his Line 
to fifteen Inches, to make the more Room for the 
larger Growth of the Potatoe-ſtalks : If it is poorer, 
twelve Inches aſunder is the common Allowance. 
Thus, when the Bed is ſo far done, he finiſhes the 
Whole, by drawing a Harrow, or hand- rakes the 
Surfacę, to make it lie level; and fo the 
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104 Of planting Potatos. 
bed remains till Weeding-time, when they hand. 
hough between each Stalk, or Potatoe- plant. O- 
thers will beſtow no Weeding at all upon them, 
but leave the great Cover of Stalks to kill al! 
Weeds that may grow under them. But ſome of 
the more Judicious obſerve, when they trench 
with Dung, not to lay too long, nor too ſhort 
Dung in it. If too long Dung is made Uſe of, 
they think, the Seed-potatoe cannot eaſily pene- 
trate through ir with its weak thready Fibres, or 
young Roots, and ſo will be ſtunted in its Growth, 
and produce only a dwindling petty Potatoe; and, 
if they lay too ſhort Dung in it, the thready Roots 
will run too free through it, and ſpend themſelves 
in Strings, and not bottle to Profit, | 
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A Second Way. — I knew a Lord's Gardener, 
that thought himſelf beſt furniſhed for making a 
Potatoe-bed, when he could get old Thatch e- 
nough to trench in, inſtead of Dung; becauſe old 
Thatch-ſtraw, by Time, is ſo rotted and reduced 
into ſuch a Shortneſs and Hollowneſs, as to give 
the capillary Roots of the Seedling- potatoe eaſy 
and free Room to ſtrike into it, yet not fo free as 
to prevent their Appling or Bottling, and thus 
produce a Potatoe of the largeſt and ſweeteſt 

Sort. £ 3 

A Third Way — Is done by the Help of Fern. 

There was a Bricklayer, that lived near Box-Moor, 
who was obſerved to get the largeſt and moſt Po- 
tatoes of any of his Neighbours in his private 
Garden, chiefly by the Uſe of Fern; for, as he 
lived near Ground that furniſhed him with Plenty 
of this Weed, he uſed to lay it in Trenches, inſtead 
of Stable-dung, believing it exceeded Dung in its 
Uſefulneſs, on account of its better ſtopping the 
too free and deep Deſcent of the Potatoe-roots; 
and by furniſhing them all the Summer with ſuch 
a Moiſture, as ſupplied a Watering- pot; 4 all 
„ Fern 
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Fern is of. ſuch a ſpungy Nature, as wakes it eaſi- 
| ly retain: Wets, when once it is thoroughly ſoaked 
by them; and ſo does old Thatch, free of that 
burning Quality inherent to moſt Sorts of Dungs, 
which oftentimes corrodes and cankers. the Roots 
of Vegetables, ſtunts their Growth, and gives them 
a very offenſive rank Taſte. Now, in my humble 
Opinion, our Enghſb Way of planting Potatoes 
does not come up to that in common Practice with 
the Iriſb; for, as the Iriſhman lays only a thin Coat 
of Dung on a plain Leyel or Surface of the Ground, 
and his Seed- pieces on that, their Roots ſtrike into a 
pure Fund of Earth, made hollow and rich by the 
Coat of Dung, and the great Cover of Earth laid 
over it, in ſuch a medium Degree, as ſerves to 
nouriſh the Roots in the beſt Manner, by cauſing 
them to ſtrike down their Fibres ſo gradually, that 
they grow into the largeſt Apple-ſhape; whereas, 
when the Seed-pieces of Potatoes are dibbered in 
upon Dung laid in Trenches, their Fibres are not 
only liable to be cankered or burnt up, but, if they 
miſs this Damage, and their ſtringy Roots get 
through the Dung, they will be apt to meet with 
a raw, crude, poor Earth; and, if the Trenches 
are made in a clayey Ground, they may very like- 
ly have ſuch a Quantity of ſtanding Water about 
them, as may chill, ſtagnate, and ſpoil their 
Growth. All which Prejudices the Jriſoman is 
delivered from, by his more ſagacious Way of 
planting his Seed-potatoes, that conſequently mult 
eat ſweeter, and probably thrive better than Dung- 
trenched Potatoes; for, in his Mode of planting, 
the Potatoes get their Living moſtly from the 
pure Salts of the covered Earth, that is waſhed 
down on them, as well as from thoſe in the 
Ground below the thin Coat of Dung. | 

A Fourth Way. — Between Kingſton and Thames« 

Ditton in Surry, I ſaw * growing 3 
| _Y their 
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106 'Of planting Potatoes 
their open Fields, which they get every third 
Year, Dead of -fallowing 4 6 ae which is 
of the black, loamy, ſtiffiſn Sort, that lies ſo low, 
as obliges the Farmer to ſow his Corn in Ridge- 
lands Vale-like. When they have plowed in their 
Dung, by Lines laid acroſs their Ridge-lands, they 
dibber in their ſmall! Potatoes, or Eye-pieces of 
larger ones at about a Foot aſunder, and fill up the 
Holes, by harrowing the Surface; and, about 
Mid- may, they carefully hough them, as we do 
Turneps, and again once or twice afterwards, as 
the Weeds more or leſs increaſe, If the Potatoe- 
haulm, or Stalks, are very large, they mow them 
once; if not, they do not here reckon long 
Litter good to plow in, for furthering the Gro 
of their Potatoes; and that chalky, or gravelly 
Soils, are not the right Sorts for Potatoes, but a 
loamy Ground is the beſt, If Land lies very wet, 
the Potatoe muſt be ſown or ſet in Ridges ; here 
they dig them up with Three-tine Forks, for the 
Spade, they ſay, cuts the Potatoes in Pieces. After 
Potatoes, they plow the Ground with their Foot, 
or Swing-plough: If they give the Potatoe- 


Ground only one Plowing, they harrow in 


their Wheat-ſeed ; if two, they plow it in under 
Thorough, and next Year dung and ſow Barley, 
then Potatoes again. And, that they may loſe no 
Part of their Ground, they ſet Broad, or Tick- 
beans in their Water-thoroughs, on each Side of 


their Ridge-lands : Here, they ſay, a good Crop 


of Wheat kills the After-ſhoots of Potatoes ; elſe 
they are forced to weed them out. In the Month 
of June, between Glaſſenbury and Briſtol, I ſaw 
great Quantities of Potatoes kept in Hoard on 3 
Ground-Room ; here they dung well, and ſet their 
Potatoes in their flat moift Land in Ridges two or 
three Years together; and, if there be Occaſion, 
they dung each Time, weed well, and dig them 
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Enlargement, Here they enjoy the fine, large, white 
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up with a Spade. Here they ſay, if the Ground 
is too wet, the Potatoe will rot in it. Here they 
plow and ſow Oats after the Potatoes; and, if any 
of their Stalks appear among the Oats, they weed 
them out. Here likewiſe, they believe, if Pota- 


toes grow a little after they are out of the 


Ground, they eat the milder, ſweeter, and lighter 
for its and that, if they are laid to be kept thin 


on a Floor, they will grow tart, ſhrivel, and turn 
black; which to prevent, they lay them in a 


Heap, two Feet high, and eighteen Inches wide, 
on a boarded Floor. 
A Fifth Way. — About | in Lan- 


caſhire, they have Abundance of ſandy Ground, of 


a Colour; and, when they intend to ger 
2 good Plantation of Potatoes in the Fields, they 
employ a Man to follow the Plough, and drop in 
Seed-pieces of Potatoes out of his Hand in a Fur- 
row 4 Plough makes ; and, when one Furrow is 
thus ſown, the Plonghman makes another cloſe to 
that; and, in making it, he turns the Earth of 
it on the laſt, and fo covers the Pieces of the Po- 
tatoes, Then, in this ſecond Furrow, the Seedſ- 
man drops more Seed-pieces, and covers all by 
the Turn of Earth of the third Furrow, and ſo 
on, till he has done the whole Field. By this Me- 
thod, they get large Crops of the ſweeteſt Pota- 


toes; for a ſandy Soil, when it is in good Heart, is 
juſtly accounted one of the beſt of Earths for Po- 


tatoe-Crops, becauſe its looſe Particles give the 
Seed-potatoes full Room to extend their knobby 
Roots, which ſometimes are fo large and nume- 
rous, that they require, at leaſt, ſix Inches ſquare of 
Ground to lie in; therefore all ſtiff Earths are ſo 
much the more diſagreeable to the Increaſe of Po- 
tatoe-crops, when the cloſe Texture of their Parts 
confines their ſpreading Roots, and prevents their 
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Kidney Sort of Potatoes, as well as the large red 
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ones; and ſo famous is this County of Lanta. 


ſter for the Growth of the beſt Potatoes, that in 


other Counties they call the great Kidney-Potatoe 


the Lancaſhire Potatoe; which. undoubtedly at firſt 


was brought from Ireland, as the Liverpool Mer. 
chants carry on a conſiderable Trade with that 
Kingdom. And the ſame Potatoe, I underſtand, 


1s now planted in many Parts of England, particu- 


larly in thoſe about the City of London; as is evi- 


dent by the great Quantities of them brought all 


the Seaſon to Covent-Garden, and other Markets 
in that Metropolis. Others take. this Method : 
They dig their Ground ſo well, as to have a good 


Depth of fine Mould for Drilling; when this is 
done, they make Drills at a Foot Diſtance from 


each other, and on their Bottoms ſcatter rich 


_ prepared Earth about two Inches thick. Then in 


theſe Drills they ſet Cuts of Potatoes, . which muſt 


be ſo cut, as to leave but only one Eye on each 


Bit : Let your Cuts be from the largeſt Sort you 


can get; if you do not obſerve this, your Pro- 


duce, for the greateſt Part, will be ſmall, becauſe 
a ſmall ſort of Seed, generally, makes a ſmall Re- 


turn, and theſe Cuts muſt have no more than one 


Eye for this Reaſon : If they have more than one 
Eye, every Scedling-piece will be apt to produce 
a ſupernumerary Stock, and conſequently very 
ſmall Potatoes. Keep your Potatoes clean from 


Weeds, until they are about Foot high, and 


then they will preſerve themſelveFff clean Order. 


A Sixth Way.—About Hackney ii Middleſex, they 


plow their gravelly Loams, till they get them into 
a fine Tilth with the Swing-plough; after this, 
they dig all the ſame Ground with a Spade, and 
give Three-pence a Rod for Digging ; then they 
harrow all even, and by Lines laid at a Foot a- 
ſunder; with an Inſtrument made like a Hop- 

4 Crow, 
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Crow, fixed in a Shovel- handle, that has a Bit of 
Iron jetting out for the Foot to reſt on, and force 
down the round bottom Piece into the Earth, 
which makes a Hole four Inches deep; and ſo ano- 
ther at ſix or eight Diſtance from the laſt, where- 
in they put the Eye of a Potatoe, and hough but 


Of planting I, 


once; and, why they dig with the Spade after 


the Plough, is, becauſe it goes deeper than the 
Plough can, for giving the raoty Stocks of Potatoes 
ſufficient, eaſy, looſe Room to enlarge themſelves 
and after they. have dug up their Potatoe-crop in 
Auguſt or September, with Three-tine Forks, they 
plow, dung, and dig the ſame Field again for ſety 


ting another Crop of Potatoes in the like Manne | 


Thus alſo ſome will plow up a Graſs-lay, and, 
on only one Plowing, ſet Pieces of Seed- 
Potatoes by Lines, at a Foot Diſtance each all 
over the ſame to great Profit; others will dig 
Sward-ground, and ſet Potatoes in it, but they ne- 
yer dung this. When they plow, they ſave Mo- 
ney 3 but ſtill Digging is the-cheapeſt Way, they 
12 conſidering the Advantages accruing there- 
rom. | : fo 

A Seventh Way — As performed in Ireland, is: 
They do not confine themſelves to the Planting Po- 
tatoes on only Graſs-ground ; they alſo ſometimes 
make Uſe of Stubble-ground to plant on thus : 


When they have ſtruck a Line on each Side of ſix 
Feet of Ground, they lay a Coat of Dung all over 


it, and plant it with Eye-pieces of Potatoes, or 
intire very ſmall Potatoes z then they throw the 
Mould out of a two Foot-wide Trench of Ground, 
that lies cloſe to the broad Bed, and cover all 
the Seedling-potatoes five Inches thick with it; 


through which, their Sprouts or Stalks will eaſily 


make their Way ; and, by ſhifting their Trenches 
every Year in this Manner, making a new Trench, 
where the Middle of the laſt Broad-land was, they 
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110 Of planting Potatots, : 
can carry on Plantations of Potatoes on the fame MW Safct 
Piece of Ground, or Field, for ten or more Years 
„ e 
How the Iriſh Way of Planting Potatoes gives thy 
Farmer a far better Opportunity to ſom Corn after them, 
than the Engliſh Way does. — The Trin, who are 
the original and beſt Mafters of the Art of Plant. 
ing Potatoes, ſow Wheat, or Bere, Barley, Rye, 
Flax, Cc. after a Crop of Potatoes with more Safe. 
r than when Potatoes have been planted m the 
nglifſh Way, for this Reaſon ; As the Potatoes are 
planted on the hard Surface of Grafs'or Stubble. 
ound, and they think fit to have the next a Com- 
p, when the Crop of Potatoes is got off, oo 
plow up the ſame Ground once, and harrow in 
Wheat-feed, or twice plow it, and then plow the 
Seed in under Thorough ; but, if they will fow the 
fame Potatoe-ground with Bere, Barley, or Rye, or 
Turneps, or Rapes, or Flax, they, by ſeveral Plow- 
ings, performed in the Winter and Spring, kill alt 
the ſmall Potatoes that were left remaining in the 
Ground at the Digging up the main Crop; and 
this is done much ſooner, and ſurer, becauſe the 
Seedling Potatoes, being planted on the hard Sur- 
face of Graſs or Stubble-ground, their Roots had 
not Power to penetrate far, nor make any deep 
Lodgment in it: Whereas, when Seedling-Pota- 


a . 


= toes are plowed or dug into fine looſe Earth, as 

1 the Engliſh common Way is, their thready Roots 

= nd themſelves, and run fo far into it, that, il ©": 

= molt of their Fibres are very apt to grow again, tun 
| in fuch hollow Ground, it makes it the more diffi: Ml "ng 


cult to deſtroy them. From all which I infer, 


l | that when Potatoes are planted after the Iriſb Mode; nienc) 
4 they not only grow larger, and eat ſweeter than 6 8. 
| thoſe ſown or planted in the Engliſh Way; but a 

Wheat, or Barley, or Rye, or Turnep, or Rape, or op 


Flax- ſeed, may be ſown after them, with the more 
= f | Safety | 


0 
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| Safety from the Growth of any of the laſt Pora- 


toe crop, or from Weeds in general. But ſome 
may ſay, they are under no great Concern, whe- 
ther Potatoes grow again among their Corn, or 
not; becauſe, if they ſhould grow, they would 


| have ſo much the greater Crop : That is, they 


would have a Crop of Potatoes and a Crop of 
Corn growing at one and fame Time in the ſame 
Ground, But this may prove a great Damage to 
the Farmer; for, as there can be no ſuch Thing 
done, as to ſeparate one from the other at Har- 
veſt, they muſt be cut together; and as the large 
Potatoe-ſtalks would be then greenifh, they con- 
ſequently would damp and ſpoil the Corn, if inned 
together: Beſides which, the Potatoes would not 
only rob the Ground of that Goodneſs, that is ne- 
ceſſary to nouriſh the Corn- crop, but their la 
ſpreading Stalks, or Haulm, would take up that 
Room, and kill the Corn that ſhould grow in 
their Place. | 1 
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HE Improvement of Arable-land, by laying it 

1 down with Natural Graſs-ſeed. — There are 
ſeveral Reaſons for laying down Plowed-land, with 
natural Graſs-ſeed. Firſt, For the great Profit a- 
ning from converting Arable-ground into Paſture, 
or Meadow - ground. Secondly, for the great Conve- 
niency, ſometimes, of enjoying that Plowed-land 
lying near a Gentleman's Seat, or Farm-houſe, as a 
Grazing-ground, for feeding Horſes, Cows, or 
Sheep, and giving their Owner the quick and 
cheap Opportunity of having their Cattle ſafe _—_ 
: ing 
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being ſtole, breaking into other Men's Ground, and 
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from the great Damage of long Driſts, that occa- 


ſion the Wearing out Horſes = Loſs of Servants 


Time, the Decreaſing of Cows-milk, and Hinder- 
ing, in ſome Degree, the Cattle's Thriving, 


Hao a Gentleman is now improving his Eſtate in a 

certain Vale, —— This Gentleman having large 
Tracts of Plowed-grounds, lying for two or three 
Miles about him, in the Occupation of ſeveral great 


and little Farmers, thought it moſt conducive to 
his Intereſt, to convert his Arable- lands into Mea- 
dow, or Paſture- grounds; and, as I hear, is inclo- 
ſing them by Act of Parliament, and reducing all 
into a few large Grazing-farms ; ſo that a very few 
Tenants are to rent this Part of his Eftate, which 
he thinks tends more to his Intereſt, than to let his 
Land in ſmall Parcels under the Plough ; becauſe 
moſt Arable-ground, in this Vale, lets but for ſe- 
ven or eight Shillings an Acre, and the belt of all, 
but for nine Shillings : Whereas, when ſuch Plowed- 
land is got into a right full Sward, it will let for 
twenty or thirty Shillings an Acre: A fine Addition 
indeed ! and this but for very little Charge and Coſt 
of Time. And that his Contrivance may anſwer in 


the moſt compleat Manner, and to the greatelt 


Advantage, he endeavours to buy all thoſe' Pieces 
and Parcels of Land, that interfere and lie between 


and among his ; for which Reaſon his Tenants can 


afford to give him more Rent; for, when Ground 
lies together, it is of much greater Value, than 
when it lies in ſeparate Parcels at ſome Diſtance 
from each other. It is true, there are ſome Diffi- 
culties attending an Undertaking of this Kind; for, 
as this Vale-Country lies ſo low and flat, that the) 
are obliged to lay up their Ground in high Ridges, 
and plow it — one Way, to keep the Corn in 
the greateſt Safety, and defend it from the Damage 


of F loods: They are neceſſitated, in this * io 
plow 
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plow all the Land into a flat Poſture, for ſowing and 
harrowing in Barley or Oats ; and for ſowing and 
harrowing in at the ſame Time a ſufficient Qdantity 
of natural Graſs-ſeed, to bring a full Sward on the 
Ground the Year following, and for many Years 
afterwards, Now this flat Poſture of laying down 
the Ground certainly expoſes the Corn and Graſs 
to the Damage of Inundations of Waters; but, as 
the Ground is ſown with Lent-Grain, it is not near 
ſo liable to ſuffer by Floods, as if the Graſs-ſeed 
was ſown with Wheat-ſeed at Michaelmas, But, 
ſuppoſe Spring or Summer Floods ſhould happen, 
and that, if nothing was done to prevent it, the Wa- 
ters might drown and ſpoil the Corn and Graſs- 
ſeed: I fay, this is poſſible; but where a River, or 
very large Ponds, or Ditches, are near ſuch Ground 
ſo laid down : By Cuts and Drains artfully prepa- 
red, as I have ſhewn in laſt Month, the Waters 
may be ſo carried off in due Time, as to deliver the 
Corn and Graſs from ſuch Damage. But there is 
another Difficulty attending this Work, and, in- 
deed, of a greater Expence than the firſt : That is, 
the Ditching, and Quick-ſetting the ſeveral incloſed 
Fields, which muſt be done as ſoon as poſſible, for 
the ſaſe Keeping in of the Farmer's Cattle, and o- 
thers out; which leads me to write on Hedging 
and Fencing in of Fields, bur, before I do it, ſhall 
touch on the Nature of Graſs-ſeed. | 
How it concerns ſuch a Perſon to be curious in his 
Choice of Graſs-ſeed, = For the Purpoſe of laying 
down Plowed-lands, to become Meadow or Paſture 
Grounds, it highly concerns the Owner to make 
Choice of a right Sort of natural Graſs-ſeed, and the 
rather becauſe it is a Work done once for always; 
for, ſuch as a Man ſows, ſuch will be the Produce. 
Therefore when the Owner can furniſh himſelf with 
the true Honey-ſuckle-ſeed, the Lady-finger-ſeed, 
the Tyne or wild Thetch-ſeed, the wild Cinque- 
Q_ flioil-ſeed, 
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foil-ſeed, and others of the beſt Sorts of natural I br t 
Graſſes, he may this Way make one Acre of Mea- Wl Rid 5 
dow-ground worth two, that is ſown with Dock- I vou 
ſeed, Plantane-ſeed, Penny or Rattle Grafs-ſeed, This 
Yarrow-ſeed, and others of the worſe Sorts of na- 


ualiGraG-Ced. Ard of e ee, 
Layers down of Graſs-ground, that, if they do not 
take Care at firſt, they may be troubled with theſe, 
or ſome of them for ever afterwards. There is a 
tall Graſs, that I have often ſeen grow in Vale Pa- | 
ſture-grounds, whoſe Stalks are very thick and T] 
branching z and, when almoſt ripe, ſhews its whitiſh Wl Grou 
Feather-ſeed in Broad-heads, higher than all other bod 
Graſſes in the ſame Field. This the Grazier wiſhes I 50 
out of his Ground, for its Coarſeneſs, killing better 1 E T 
Graſs near it, and hindering others to grow in is on a 
| Room, bur his Wiſhes are in vain ; for there is na - 
Deftroying it, without plowing or digging up ſuch Bl Cron 
Graſs-ground, Theſe Conſiderations, I ſuppoſe, 8 . 
moved a fore-ſighted Perſon to ſend the Copy of Vel 
the following Letter to me from Dublin in Ireland. ¶ vel 
. and \ 
Mr, William Ellis, will 
Ea. EE it ma 
. 55 : od 
| Friend of mine has made a Requeſt of me, But, 
1 to write to you, for one Buſhel of your Mea BI :t fo 
dow-graſs Seeds, packed in a Caſk for Sea Carri- 8 beſt 
age. Muſt deſire you to ſend it to Meſſieurs Ker BW muſt 
and Elms, Merchants, in Laurence-Lane, London: For, 
I have ordered them to pay you, on Delivery of finge 
it, what it comes to. 1 muſt deſire you to {end of + 
11 it right good, and as cheap as you can afford it. ney-f 
= If ic anſwers your Character of them, it will be a Wl 5. 
3 Means of my Dealing with you for a large Quan- to ſc 
tity. What Tat preſent ſend for, is only for a Trial. been 
or P 


I muſt beg the Favour of a Line, with Dun 7 


? 4 
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for the Managing of the Ground, ' the proper 
Ridges, Sward, and the Quentity for an Acre. 
You may direct for me, Merchant, in Dublin. 
This Application propoſes, in a Year or two, to 
hy down fifty Acres for a Caſting- Meadow. 


Jam, Sir, your bumble Servant, 
Chriſ. Harriſon, 


This I ſent accordingly, for ſowing it on a 
Ground firſt well prepared by the Plough, and 
brought into a Fineneſs, or elſe a Perſon ſtands 
a poor Chance to get a full Crop of Graſs in a lit- 
te Time, One Buſhel of good Graſs-ſeed, ſown 
on a right Tilth Earth, will go as far as three or 
four, ſown on a coarſe, - plowed Earth. And when 
Ground is rightly prepared, four Buſhels, or leſs, 
will ſow an Acre; but more is ſtill ſurer ; for 
Land, that is thus to be laid down, cannot be ſown 
well too thick. And, if the Graſs-feed is ſound, 
and was ripe at the Time of Mowing, the Land 
will be ſo well ſwarded by the next Spring, that 
it may be fed or mowed in the following Summer 
to Profit, eſpecially if the Ground was well plow- 
ed, and well dunged, before the Seed was ſown, 
But, ſurely, that Perſon, who will not grudge to be 
at ſome extraordinary Expence for obtaining the 
beſt of Graſs-ſeed to ſow only one Acre with, 
muſt find a vaſt Advantage hereafter by ſo doing: 
For, by ſowing only one Acre with the Lady- 
finger Graſs-ſeed alone, or mixed with the Seed 


of the wild Thetch, wild Cinque-foil, and Ho- : 


ney-ſuckle, he may, the very ſecond Year, ſave 
a great Deal of the pureſt and beſt of Graſs- ſeeds 
to ſow other Ground with. And when he has 
been ſo happy as to enjoy many Acres of Meadow 
or Paſture- ground of Graſs or Hay, produced 


Q 3 from 
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from ſuch delicate Seed, it will be in his own ry 
Power to fat Beaſts ſooner than his Neighbours Bu 
can, and cauſe the Butcher to find the Way again to car 
his Houſe, to give more for ſuch ſweet Beef, Mut- M. 
ton, or Lamb, than he will for the ſame Sort of ſuc 
Meat fatted on coarſer or ranker Graſs or Hay. do! 
Ta which I cannot omit Adding, that Butter and Ih 
Cheeſe, made from ſuch fine Graſs, will certainly as 
et a Name at Market for the beſt Sort, and con- the 
ſequently fetch a greater Price than ordinary. So nei 
likewiſe, for Feeding Deer, I ſhall only ſay here, Li, 
the Owner will find not a little Benefit, by ſowing Ul 
ſuch a noble Graſs-ſeed, in the Taſte of his Ve- the 
niſon, and keeping all Sorts of Cattle from the W. 
Rot, whena more flaſhy, coarſe Sort will bring it Hz 


on them: Becauſe Graſs from the Seed of Honey- 
ſuckle, Lady's-finger, wild Thetch, and wild 
Cinque- foil, are naturally all hard, warm Graf- 
ſes, that will feed and fat faſt, keep Beaſts in 
Hea't'1, and produce the ſweeteſt of Meat, Butter, 
and Cheeſe. Thus I have propoſed a moſt cheap 
Way for a Perſon to obtain great Numbers of Acres 
of the beſt of Graſſes, at the leaſt Expence ; for the 
Expence of four Buſhels of ſuch Hay-ſeed is very 
inſignificant, though it coſt an extraordinary Price, 
in Conſideration of the infinite Advantage that may 
be made to ariſe from ſowing only one Acre with 
ſuch S-eds, which I here mean to be a Nurſery for 
breeding Sced to ſow more Ground with. And, if Pu 


in ſuch a Quantity of four, ſix, or eight Buſhels of in 
Graſs- ſeeds, there ſhould be a Mixture of bad Sorts, mi 
yet it is in the Power of a Perſon, as the beſt of the 
Graſs- ſeeds are amongſt them, to cull out, and chuſe Ea 
the choiceſt Sorts, and thus make himſelf Maſter of Ba 
intire Lady. finger, Honey- ſuckle, wild Thetch, and Ch 
Cinque-foil Seeds, notwithſtanding they grow a- his 
mong worſe Graſſes, Hence, then, a great Ad- mi 
vantage may be made, even by Perſons living in ve- I fix 


ty 


February or March. 


bx Inches; and then he muſt begin and plant a Row 
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ry remote Parts; for the Charge of carrying four 
Buſhels of light Hay-ſeeds, either by Land or Sea, 


cannot be much, although it is ſome Hundreds of 


Miles Diſtance from my Houſe. And as there is no 


ſuch Thing as coming by theſe fine Upland, Mea- 


dow Hay-ſeeds, at any of the London Seed-ſhops, 


J here propoſe to furniſh any Perſon with them, at 


as cheap a Rate, per Buſhel, good and bad toge- 
ther, as I can afford them at; for as I, and all my 
neighbouring Farmers, that live in the Pariſh of 
Little Gaddeſden, fell every Year our Hay for the 
Uſe of a Nobleman's Deer, at a certain Rate, let 
the Price of Hay be what it will in other Places, 


w2 all of us have great Opportunities to ſave our 


Hay-ſeed, for we do not fell it out of our Barns till 


; . 
— — 
. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
_ Of Hedging and Ditching. 


F Hedging or Ditching, uſually performed in Fe- 
bruary.— This Month gives the Farmer a 
late Opportunity, not only to plaiſh and make his 
old Hedges, but likewiſe to plant new ones; and 
this in a right Time, for October and February are 


the two beſt Months in the whole Year for this laſt 


Purpoſe. When a Hedge and Ditch are to be made 
in new Ground, and on a Level, a Perſon may ſave 


much Charge, by employing, in the firſt Place, 
the Plough, which will turn two or three Furrows of 


Earth againſt each other, and thus raiſe Part of a. 
Bank for planting Quick-ſets in, at a very little 
Charge. When this is done, the Workman with 
his Spade, in making the Ditch, muſt throw out ſo 
much Earth, as will raiſe a Bank on the plowed Earth 


of 
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of White-thorn Sets, whoſe Heads muſt be cut off 
within ſix Inches of their Roots, laying them flope- 


ways, with a Sollar Set at every ten Feet Diftance 


and an Elm, or White-wood Tree, at every twent 
Feet Diſtance, as the Owner pleaſes. On this firſt 
Row of Sets, more Earth muſt be thrown out of 
the Ditch, and continued throwing out, till the 
Bank is raiſed fix Inches higher than where the firſt 
Row of White-thorns was ſet; on this a ſecond 
Row of White-thorn or Black-thorn Sets are to be 
Planted flopeways, and then more Mould out of the 
Ditch muſt be thrown out, to lay on their Roots, 
and continued till the Bank is raiſed high enough, 
and the Ditch wide and deep enough for the intend- 

ed Purpoſe of making a good Fence. If it is to 
be between thoſe Perſons who are not Lords of Man- 
ors, the Ditch muſt be made but three Feet wide 
rom the Bank : If between Lords of Mannors, a 
four Feet wide Ditch is allowed; and, if only a. 


Flower-Bank (as we call it) is planted for a Hedge, 


the Owner can command only eighteen Inches of 
_ Ground from his live Stake, on that Part of the 
Out- ſide of his Land. Now this Art of making 
new, and plaiſhing old Hedges in Perfection, 1s 
| known to few; and more of theſe few, I dare af- 
firm it for Truth, live in Hertford/hire, than in ſe- 
veral Counties beſides, as may appear by what Iam 
going to relate: In July, 1743, on my Journey 
through Part of Kent, I was asking how it happens 
they made ſuch bad Hedges, and yet were other- 
wiſe good Huſbandmen : Their Anſwer was, at 
about twelve Miles Diſtance from London (without 
krowing any Thing of me) that there had been late- 
ly a Hertfordſhire Man among them, who ſhewed 
them a better Way of Hedging, than they uſually 


| practiſed before, When they formerly made a new 
Hedge and Ditch, they made a moſt high Bank, 
and ſet only one Row of Thorn, or other Sets, t- 


wards 


Io Of Hedging and Ditching "= IF 
wards the Top of it, and then drove down a Poſt, 
through the Bank, at every ten or fifteen Feet Diſ- 
tance, and fixed a Rail a- croſs, about a Foot higher 
than the Bank's Top, which helped towards Part of 
the Fence, till the Sets were grown up, and the more 
by drawing a few Briars or Buſhes along the Raits. 
From whence, I infer, if they are ſuch bad Work- 
men at Hedging near London, and in a woody in- 
cloſed Country, What muſt they be further off? 
Why, bad enough, undoubtedly, for, in all my 
Travels, I never ſaw ſuch clever made Hedges, as 
are with us; which is owing to the Ignorance of ſuch 
Farmers, who, by conceiting themſelves as wiſe as 
any others, wil] not endeavour after Improvements, 
in this and many other Reſpects, like thoſe in ſome 
Parts of the J/e/t and North, that will not be brought 
to think it worth their While to be at the Charge 
of houghing Turneps in their Fields; but, as they 
low them promiſcuouſly, ſo they are left to grow 
promiſcuouſly, and thus loſe! three Parts in four of 
that Profit, which they might otherwiſe make, if 
they had houghed them, as we do in the Southern 
and Eaſtern Parts of England. But the Continuing in 
ſuch bad Huſbandry makes thefe Farmers the more 
culpable, while they refuſe to be reformed by the Ex- 
amples of others, and the Writings of Authors, for, 
I preſume, there are few Farmers in England but 
have heard of Houghing Turneps in Fields; and 
the Way of houghing them cannot be very myſteri- 
ous, ſince every petty Gardener performs it in his 
Garden. Landlords, I think; are likewiſe much in 
the Wrong of it, in omitting to force (where it can 
be done) their Tenants to plant and make Hedges 
in the Manner J have in my former Monthly Works 
plainly deſcribed, and alſo to oblige them (where it 
conveniently can be done) to ſow and hough T ur- 
neps, and make many more new Improvements in 
Farming, as well to his, as the Tenants Profit: For 
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It is certain, where Fields are compleatly furniſhed 
with good Hedges, the Farm, in Courſe, will Jet 
for the more Money, as there are ſeveral Profits at- 
tending the planting and keeping up good bree 
not only for Fence-Sake, but alſo for increaſing 
Wood, and Fruit, and Shelter, Sc. which brings 
a right Farmer under the fixed Notion, that it is as 
good Huſbandry to plant, nurſe up in Safety, and 
keep in good Order all his Hedges, as it is to look 
after and improve any other Branch of Farming, 
T know a Farmer in Hertfordſhire, that occupies no 
more than ſixty Acres of Land in incloſed Fields, 
that made a thouſand Faggots in one Seaſon, all from 
Hedge- wood, and ſold them for about twenty Shil- 
ling every Hundred, for here we always make our 
Hedges at nine Years Growth. Now, how eaſy it 
is to improve Part of a Country, in a very little 
Time, though it lies at a very great Diſtance from 
London, may appear by what I am going to ad- 
vanee „ = 


CHAP. XIX. 
1 07 Improvements in Huſbandry. 


ow a remote Part of any County, in great Bri- 


| tain, may be preſently taught Improvements in 


Huſbandry, in the cheapeſt Manner poſſible, — It is 
certain, that no Teaching of Arts and Sciences comes 


up to the practical Way of doing it; and, therefore, 


ocular Demonſtration is the quickeſt and beſt Way 
of introducing new Improvements in Huſbandry, 
where they are wanted. Now, to do this effectual- 
ly, and in the cheapeſt Manner poſſible, is to have 


a Servant out of Hertfordſhire, who is capable of 


planting a young Hedge and bettering an old = 
. | | OW 
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Coming Aha band Rapes, nnd. houghing them 


min Fields ; c cam perform all Manner of Chilturn or 
Vale Forms 


plowi 


ing, fowi 1 and 
Corn: Can enn —4 of any 


of the 


cleaning 


Drill 3 and keep the Interval of Land clean 
after wards 3 can 


lant and cut down Timber and 
Fruit- trees, can ſuckle and fat Calves and Houſe- 
lambs, and do many other Things in great Per- 
fection: Surely, ſuch an honeſt, diligent, well qua- 


lified ſingle Man, _ _ 2 and caſt Accounts, 
muſt deſerve good 


ragement: Nay, if he has 
double — given aq a for one Year, it might, 
perhaps, be- —4 beſt Money a Gentleman ever laid 
out in Farming. I know ſuch a young Fellow, but 


twenty-one" Years old, that I e nr to a 
Gentleman, for a Servant, :: Michaelmas laſt, 


1742, Who has wrote me Word, that as he lives in 
an Open- Field, ſandy Country, where they have no 
Authority yet to incloſe, it greatly ſhagreens him, 
for being to follow theirofd inſipid Way of 
Farming, and therefore intends to quit his Service 


at Michelmas next, 1743. If he does, and any * 


tleman will give him, or ſuch another, Encou 
ment accordingly, I will endeavour to ſend him ove, | 
that ſhall anſwer the Character I give him: But I 
anſwer no Letter, unleſs it is franked, or s | 


paid to my Hon, for it. 


0 H A p. XX. 
Of the great Nx of Planting Hedges 
() F the great Neglect of Planting Hedges i in open 
Common-Fields as well as in incloſed Grounds. 
It has often ſurpriſed me in my ſeveral Years 


Travels, to ſee that, 1 in' Countries ware hardly any 
R F ewel 


"OS 


A 


Haulm, or Stubble, ſor their Winter and Summer 
Firing, they neglect Planting Hedges along the out- 


ſide Bounds of their open Common- Fields 3 Vhich is 


what none can hinder doing, as they are plantad 


not to incloſe, but only to help a Steward, or Sep- 


herd to keep off Cattle the fafer, and with leſs 
Trouble, from breaking into, and damaging Crops 


of Corn and Graſs; and for increaſing Wood o 


mend Gaps with, make dead Fences, and for pro- 
viding Fewel for Firing all the Vear after. This, 
1 muſt own, is done by ſome few, and very few of 
the wiſer Sort of Gentlemen, who either hold 


their Land in their own Hands, or defray the 


Charge of Planting at their own Expence, for im- 
proving their Farms, and for encouraging Tenants 
to hold them. I knew a Gentleman do this, part- 
ly by my Perſuaſion, who lived many Years after, 
and rejoiced at what he had thus formerly done, 
* becauſe as he every Summer came into the Country 
for his Health and Recreation, and lived in an A- 
partment of the Farm-houſe his Fenant with 
the Land held by Leaſe, he, by ſuch Plantation 
of Hedges at his own Coſt, came by a ſufficient 
Quantity of Fewel in a Country where little elſe 
was to be got without an extraordinary Price given 
for it: Which leads me to publiſh the Copy of a 
Letter ſent me by Order of a moſt ingenious Per- 
fon, and Lover of his Country's Welfare, for 
ſending him, ſeveral Sorts of Sets to plant for 
making Hedges of them .in Ireland; which I did 


accordingly, and he as well rewarded my Care and 


Pains for ſo doing, and for which I own myſelf 
very much obliged to him. 3 
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T Ormerly Mr. Bull; of Braſtead. near Sevithoak, 
in Kent, did write to you, to know how you 


ſold, by the Thouſand, Sets of the Land Sorts of 


Sallow, the Witch-elm, and the White-wood. - 


My Lord, of ——— deſires you to write by the 
Poſt, to Mr. Murray, Merchant in Cheſter, and to 
aſk him, y hether. upon your delivering to the Che- 
fer Carrier at Dunſtable ſundry. Parcels of Plants 
for my Lord's Uſe, he will not lodge, in the Che- 
fer Carrier*s Hand, four Guineas to pay you for 
thoſe Parcels of Plants at -the Time you deliver 
them to the Carrier's Waggon at Dunſtable, Be 
pleaſed, under a Cover, directed to the Lord of 
——, at ——, in Jreland, to ſend your Anſwer to 
me. You will agree, either at London, or Dunſta- 
le, before-hand, with the Cheſter Waggoner. The 
Waggoner puts up at Bloſſon”s-1nn, Laurence-lane, 
London ; you may agree at any Time with the 
Warehouſe-keeper there, My Lord had lately 
three Bags of Hops by the Waggoner : The Per- 
ſon that ſent them agreed, that eight Shillings per 
Hundred ſhould be paid for the Carriage. Now, 
Dunſtable being thirty Miles nearer Cheſter, it is 
ſuppoſed you may agree, that the Plants may be 
carried after the Rate, of ſix Shillings and fix 
Pence, or at moſt. ſeven Shillings per Hundred 
Weight. Whatever Agreement you make, it is 
deſited that by the Poſt you acquaint Mr. Murray, 
in Cheſter, what he is to pay when he receives the 
Sets, to be ſhipped off by his Care for Jreland, 
There are — to be ſent by the Cheſter Carrier. 


in the firſt open Weather in January, 


1 One T houſand Sets of the Land Sort of Sal- 
One Thouſand Sets of the Witch-Elm. 
„ | =— - 0 Two 


* 
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r D houſand Sets of the Tree, N you 
call Mybite- wood, in the 1824 Page of Chir 
and Vale-Farming explained. = 0 
| You are defired to pack theſe Sets up exrefully 
either in freſh Matts, or in Peaſe-haulm, that 1 
may take the Jeſs Harm by Carriage and Shipp 
between your Houſe and Jreland, it being 
that it may be a Month or fix Weeks ö ore th 
will be planted at ——, after you have = 
them to the Carrier? 


At what Price do you fell Black-Cherry Plant 


one Year from Seed per Fhouſand ? 


How many Sorts of Sallows and Willows are 


there ? By what Names do you diſtinguiſh 
each Sort? Could not you, in the Bundle wherein 
you put the Witch- elm Sets, put in Sets of each 
Sort of Willow, and each Sort of Sallow, di- 
ſtinguiſhed with different Marks ? By planting 
them in a little Compaſs of Ground here, we may 
| ſee what Sort of Shoot, what Sort of Leaf and 
Bark each Sort of Willow and Sallow may y produce, 

The ſooner you let me hear from you, "the more 
you will oblige | FACET 


Nur | Humble Servant. 1 


This Caſe I have been now writi 
juſtly upbraids our Bri Gentlemen, that live 
near Woods and Nurſeries, for getting Sets at a 
moſt cheap Rate to plant in Hedges, yet neglect it: 
as if there were none to be got in a thouſand Mites 
of them; elſe we ſhould not fee fuek vaſt Numbers 
of naked common open Fields, without ſo much 
as a Buſh in them, and this within thirty or forty 
to the Northward of London; which is not on!. 0 
the Farmer's great Diſadvantage, on account 
wanting Fewel for his own F. IIS, but it 2 
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the Poor, through Neceſſity, to become ſuch 
Thieves, as, to break down Stiles, Gates, Pails, 


and even to. come into. the Farm-Yard in the 


Night-time to ſteal away even Part of what the 
Farmer has amaſſed for his Winter Firing, And if 
in a Pe the lazy Poor are ſuch Pilfer- 


* 


ers of any Thing they can get at for Fewel, as 
obliges Farmers to lock up their Fire- wood, What 
muſt be the Caſe, where little elfe is to be got but 
Haulm or Stubble Straw for their Year's Proviſion; 


yet this is. the Condition that many, Pariſhes are in 


at this Time that lie no farther off than the Vale of 
Ayleſbury in Buckingbamſbire, altho? this very Coun- 
ty joins to the woody Part of Hertfordſbire, where 


we abound: in Plenty with wild Sets of white and 


Black-thorn, Sallow, Beech, Elm, Aſp, Black- 


cherry Sets, &c. which 1 had at a ſmall 


Price. Does not therefore this Jriſb Lord's Con- 
duct impeach the Indolence of Thouſands of our 
Britiſb Gentlemen and Farmers, who can have theſe 
Sets, for, I believe, the ſixth Part of the Charge 
they muſt ſtand this Nobleman in, when they ar- 
rive at his Eſtate in Ireland? Ks 


CHAP XXI. 
Of Planting Trees. 


av; Planting Timber-trees in Vale round. 
 Oftober and this Month are the two beſt in 


the whole Year for Planting Trees, both in the 


Vale and Chilturn Countries. In October, becauſe 
their Roots will have Time and Warmth enough 


to cauſe their Entering the Earth, and get ſuch 
Hold of it, as to enable them to withſtand the Vi- 


_ lence of Froſts, and Chills of Wetts, In Febru- 
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1 
ary, as it 1 commonly 


here ſo cloſe to their thready Parts, as to cauſe 
their quick 2 and the more, as the Sun's 
Heat increaſes, the Days lengthen. In Vale 


Grounds, the Elm and White-wood Trees claim 


the Preference of being planted in Hedges, and 
other Places, before all others of the woody Sort, 
becauſe they will agree with watery Earths, and will 
thrive where Oak, 'Aſh, Maple, Sycamore, Fir- 
trees, Sc. will not; therefore, it is the common 
Practice of Vale-men, when w plant. a new 
Hedge, to plant Elm-fets'in one Hedge, at twenty 


Feet aſunder from each other, and White-wood 


Sets at thirty Feet Diſtance from each other, in 
another Hedge, becauſe the White-wood Tree is a 


larger Spreader, both in Root and Head, than 


the Elm, and therefore requires the more Room; 
for, if this Tree is planted too near another, their 
cloſe Heads would, by their Drip, be apt to kill 
the Hedge it is planted i in, or, at leaſt, ſtunt i * 
Growth for many Years afterwards ; bur, or fly 
mention thirty Feet Diſtance, yet forty or fi 
ſafer, for this Tree is thought to grow - faſt 

as an Elm; and ſo it had Need, for an Elm TA © 
a Shilling a Foot, when the White-wood ſells at 
Six-pence: However, on ſome Accounts, this 
Tree may be planted to more Profit than the Elm; 
for, though the Elm is in univerſal Uſe with 
Wheelers, Turners, and Pump-makers, yet the 
White- wood, in Inland Countries, where they can⸗ 
not have Deal, without being at a great Charge 
for Carriage, from Sea- ports, ſells well ; and is in 
frequent Uſe for In- door Work, by Carpenters, 
Joiners, and Cabinet- makers; becauſe this Whites, 
wood will ſupply the Place of Deal in all Shapes. 


| Again, the Elm is preferable to White-wood, as 
1 


ſo wet a pre chat the 
Earth is in a looſe Condition, ready to teoelve and 
invelope all Roots of new. planted Trees, and ad. 
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with Sets, at a cheap Rate, of the true White-wood 
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it grows in t of all 
the Timber Tribe, and thereſore vill admit of be- 
ing planted nearer together in a Hedge, than all 
others, although it grows into the greateſt Height, 
and as bulky-as: moſt Trees. In ſhort, theſe are 
the two beſt Sorts of Trees, of all others, to plant 
in Hedges in Vale: grounds, among White, Black- 

thorn, and Sallow- ſets, becauſe they will grow to 
the greateſt Advantage, in ſuch ſtiff, moiſt Earth, 
by bringing in a Profit to the Landlord, and fur- 
niſhing Fenants with Wood, for making many 
Sorts of Utenſils, as well as ſerving for Fuel. The 


true White- wood Tree, or Plant, may be known 


by its longer Leaf, than that of the Poplar, or Aſp, 
a green Colour on the Outſide, but of à lighter 
Inſide: By its Bark, which is of a light- grey Co- 
lour, but rather of a thicker Subſtance than the 


Poplar or Aſp. Its Gellins, when ripe, are ſome- 
what reddiſh, and, if they then fall on Linnen, ate 


apt to ſtain it reddiſh. This Tree, when it is un- 
der good Management in a right Earth, ſo that its 
Shoots are kept down from riſing and growing 
from its Root (as they will in great Numbers cer- 
tainly do, if neglected) will grow into a very great, 
bulky, and very tall Body, with a ſpreading Head, 


in ſixty Tears Time, when it will be at its full 


Growth, and then beſt to cut down. This White- 
wood Tree is planted more in Vales of late Years 


than ever, for its extraordinary white Colour and 


Service, to the very much ſupplanting of the Pop- 


lar and Aſp, whoſe Woods are rather darker-co- 
loured, c. As the White-wood Tree is a true 


Aquatic, it will proſper on the Edge of Ditches or 
Ponds, or Rivers; it runs up in a gradual Bigneſs to 


a great Heighth, and commonly in the aforemen- 


tioned Time acquires a Body of three Feet Diameter 
near its Bottom, I furniſh Gentlemen and others 
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well receive — forain, "There are likewiſe other 
Wood-trees, or Plants, that may be 1 8 
Vale Grounds to great Profit; 1 2 the Withy, the 
Willow, the SaHow, the Alder, and the Oſier. 
Withy will grow in Hedges plantod on Banks, neat 
Rivers, Ponds, Ditches, or moraſſy Gade at 
twenty, or, better, thirty Feet aſunder, becauſe this 
aquatic Tree will grow into a large Body, and is a 
very uſeful Tree for its tough Nature, both of 
Trunk and Arms, in ſerving many of the Farmers, 
as well as other Ufes. And as I have ſeen the 
Withy planted in their Hedge-banks about Ha. 
femere in Surrey, fo I have ſeen the Willow grow 
as ſingle Trees, lanted in Razland,” as well as by 
Ditch Sides in Hedges in other Places, for ĩts 2 
Value of quick . in making new and large 
Shoots, ſooner than any other Tree, in boggy and 
watery Grounds for its tough and light Nature, 
and Durability, when kept dry, in the ſeveral Shapes 
of Utenſils, and for producing a Fewel, where hard- 
ly any other is to be had, It is commonly propa- 
gated by Cuttings or Truncheons, or well rooted 
Suckers, The Sallow, likewiſe, will grow to very 
great Profit in Vale Hedges, growing as faſt again 
again as Thorn, in Banks, or flat ſpewy Grounds, 
and ſerves for Fewel, as well as making into Hur- 
dles, Pales, and many other Uſes. And ſo does 
the Alder, which affects a more watery Ground than 
any of the forementioned Sorts, and therefore of the 
greateſt Profit to plant both in Hedges and Copſes 
on mooriſh Land. All * may be increaſed 


from 


EEG 


from Chips, from Cuttings, from Truncheons, and 
from Suckers or Sets, If from Truncheons of Trees, 
three Feet long, they ſhould be buried ſlopeways, 
within eight or twelve Inches of their Tops, at fif- 
teen Feet Diſtance from each other in Hedges; fof 
theſe will ſpread very much, and run up into ma- 
ny of the fineſt, ſtraight, large Poles, ſo as to be 
coveted by ſeveral Sorts of Artificers, and therefore 
will ſell, before moſt other Woods of the aquatic or 
watery Tribe, and will form a moſt ſtrong Hedge, 
if they grow cloſe together. If they are to be in- 
creaſed for Copſes, then the rooted Sets ſhould be 
planted upright, at four Feet Diftance, or by Trun- 
cheons, Tet in at ten Feet, Lafily, the valuable O- 
| Ger, though laſt mentioned, deſerves to ſtand in the 
firſt Account of profitable - Aquatics, becauſe this 
Plant will proſper in thoſe more watery Places, where 
none of the before-mentioned Sorts will ; and that 
to a very great Advantage, if their rooted Sets are 
put into the Ground at three Feet aſunder, or ra- 
ther five,-in laſt or this Month, that they may have 
the more Room to enlarge their many and ſpreading 
Shoots. But, for a larger and more particular Ac- 
count of theſe aquatic Trees and Plants, fee my two 
Books, intituled, The Timber-iree, fold by Mr, O/- 
borne, Bookſeller, in Gray's-1nn, London. | 
Of Planting Fruit-trees in Vale Lands, — As to 
Fruit-trees, the rich Vale Lands _ the 
largeſt of Fruits, where they lie any. Thing dry ; 
and their Trunks, as well as thoſe of the Timber- 
fort, grow into the greateſt Magnitude, eſpecially 
where the Farmer's Cattle have free Acceſs to ſtand, 
and lie down, under their Shade and Shelter ; then 
it is, that they leave behind them ſuch Quantities of 
trod-in Dung and Urine, as adminiſters to their 
Roots the moſt fertile Qualities, that force on the 
Growth both of Wood and Fruit, with the greateſt 
Expedition ; as is evident, by the many — of 
5 | 7 -S BE. = 
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| Pears and Apples thoſe Trees bear, that ſtand moſt 

in the Cattle's Way, and the Bulkineſs their Bodies 
acquire in a few Years; with this Exception, ne- 
vertheleſs, that, if ſuch Fruit- trees are planted 00 
low, in Vale, ſpewy Lands, or where Springs of 
Waters lie ſhallow. under the Surface, which is their 
common Situation in Vales, then the contrary Ef. 
fects will in Courſe be the Caſe; and the ſame, 
vhere ſuch Fruit · trees fall under another wrong Ma- 
nagement, that is as bad, or worſe, than this I have 
Juſt mentioned, as I am going to ſhew by an Exam< 
ple that happened within the Verge of my certain 
Knowledge. Tee on 
How a Genileman was at the Charge of planting. a 
conſiderable Number of Fruit-trees in his Vale Farm; 
and how they were afterwards ſpoiled by the Cares 
leſneſs of his Tenant,— This Gentleman, Owner of 
a large Farm in Ayleſbury Vale, took ſuch Delight 
nin coming from London ſeveral Times in the Year 
to enjoy the Country, that he bought a confideras 
ble Number of Apple and Pear- trees, to plant near 
the Tenant's Dwelling-houſe, in order to ſupply 
him and himſelf with the Fruits of them, for mak» 
ing Cyder, Perry, and ſeveral Sorts of Kitchen Delis 
cacies, and, accordingly, was alſo. at the Charge 
of having them planted. This done, it remained 
for the Fenant to look after their Preſervation, and 
defend them againſt Injuries ; but alas! he, inſtead 
of ſecuring them, ſuffered his Horſes, Cows, Sheep, 
and Hogs, to damnify them. The Horſes, by their 
tall Reach, would crop their lower Shoots, break + 
others off, and, by ſtraining to come at them, 
would looſen the Fence that was made for pre- 
venting it. The Cows alſo would ſtrive to do 
the ſame Miſchief, and, where they could, "_ 
ſeldom failed of effecting it. The Sheep, an 
Hogs likewiſe, would frequently rub their Bodies 
againſt the young Trees; and the Sheep, eſpecial 
ly, would thus do them a great deal of _ 

a N or, 


for, by ſqueeſing their woolly Hides againſt their 
tender Rind, they would preſs out ſo much Oil 
or Greaſe; as would corrode, burn up in a great 
| Meaſure, and very much hinder the Circulation 
of the Sap. But this was not all the Damage this 
F nw did to theſe fine profitable Trees, by his 
Neglect and Careleſneſs ; he ſuffered, at the ſame 
Time, many young Shoots to grow up from the 
Tree's Bottom, which, when left to get a Head, 
is the ſure Deſtruction of all new-planted Trees. 
Thus this indolent Tenant let his Horſes, Cows, 
Sheep, and Hogs, all of them ſo contribute to 
the Deſtruction of this new Plantation, that I be- 
lieve, I may aver it for Truth, had a Fruit-tree 
been planted in this very ſame Earth, in a right 
Manner, and had a due Care attended its Growth, 
it had grown to a greater Bigneſs in three Years, 
than ſeveral of theſe did in fix, or more. But the 
Evil did not end in this Term; theſe Trees, like 
Animals, being ſtunted in their Infancy, never 
can make large ones, neither in Bodies nor Heads, 
and ſo their Fruit will ſuffer a proportionable Da- 
mage, both in their Quantity and Bioneſs; which 
leads me to remark, that this was not a little, but 
ave 4 2 Fault in the Tenant, becauſe, by ſuch 
Careleſneſs, he acted againſt his own Intereſt, as 
well as that of his Landlord; for, as he was at 
the ſame Time under a nine Tear's Leaſe, he 

might have had a little Benefit from their Fruit, 
beſides the Chance of a great one, in Caſe he re- 
newed his Leaſe; according to the Herefordſbire 
Practice, where, in ſome Parts of it, a Man of 
ſmall Ability ventures to take a Piece of Ground 
for a twenty-one Tears Leaſe, to make an Apple 
and Pear-Orchard of, which he plants at his own 
Expence, under this Expectation, that if he can 
live by his Labour, and the Graſs or Corn growe 
ing between his Rows of young Trees, for 
| | even 
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' Pears and Apples thoſe Trees bear, that ſtand moſh 
in the Cattle's Way, and the Bulkineſs their Bodies 
acquire in a few Years; with this Exception, -ne« 
vertheleſs,. that, af ſuch Fruit-trees:are planted too 
low, in Vale, ſpewy Lands, or where Springs of 

Waters lie ſhallow under the Surface, which is their 
common Situation in Vales, then the contrary Ef. 
fects will in Courſe be the Caſe; and the ſame, 
where ſuch Fruit - trees fall under another wrong Ma- 
nagement, that is as bad, or worſe, than this J have 
Juſt mentioned, as I am going to ſhew by an Exams 
ple that happened within the Verge of my certain 
. ß 8 
How a Gentleman was at the Charge of planting. a 
conſiderable Number of Fruit-trees in his Vale Farm 
and how they were afterwards ſpoiled by the Cares 
leſneſs of his Tenant,— This Gentleman, Owner of 
a large Farm in Ayleſbury Vale, took ſuch Delight 
in coming from London ſeveral Times in the Year 
to enjoy the Country, that he bought a conſidera» 
ble Number of Apple and Pear-trees, to plant near 
the Tenant's Dwelling-houſe, in order to ſapply 
him and himſelf with the Fruits of them, for mak 
ing Cyder, Perry, and ſeveral Sorts of Kitchen Delis 
cacies, and, accordingly, was alſo at the Charge 
of having them planted; This done, it remained 
for the Fenant to look after their Preſervation, and 
defend them againſt Injuries ; but alas! he, inſtead 
of ſecuring them, ſuffered his Horſes, Cows, Sheep. 
and Hogs, to damnify them. The Horſes, by their 
tall Reach, would crop their lower Shoots, break 
others off, and, by ſtraining to come at them, 
would looſen the Fence that was made for pre- 
venting it. The Cows alſo would ſtrive to do 
the ſame Miſchief, and, where they. could, bo 
feldom failed of effecting it. The Sheep, an 
Hogs likewiſe, would frequently rub their Bodies 
againſt the young Trees; and the Sheep, eſpecials 
ly, would thus do them a great deal of * 
| 1 or, 
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for, by fqueeſing their woolly Hides againſt their 
tender Rind, -they would -preſs out ſo much Oil 
or Greafez as would corrode, burn up in a great 
Meaſure, and very much hinder the Circulation 
of the Sap. But this was not all the Damage this 
Were id to theſe fine profitable Trees, by his 
Neglect and Careleſneſs; he ſuffered, at the ſame 


Time, many young Shoots to grow up from the 


Tree's Bottom, which, when left to get a Head, 


is the fure Deſtru@tion of all new-planted Trees f 


Thus this indolent Tenant let his Horſes, Cows, 


Sheep, and Hogs, all of them ſo contribute to 


the Deſtruction of this new Plantation, that I be- 
lieve, I may aver it for Truth, had a Fruit-tree 
been planted in this very ſame Earth, in a right 
Manner, and had a due Care attended its Growth, 
it had grown to a greater Bigneſs in three Years, 
than ſeveral of theſe did in fix, or more. But the 
Evil did not end in this Term ; theſe Trees, like 
Animals, being ſtunted in their Infancy, never 
can make large ones, neither in Bodies nor Heads, 
and fo their Fruit will ſuffer a proportionable Da- 


mage, both in their Quantity and Bigneſs; which 


leads me to remark, that this was not a little, but 
et # Fault in the Tenant, becauſe, by ſuch 
Careleſneſs, he acted againſt his own Intereſt, as 
. well as that of his Landlord ; for, as he was at 
the ſame Time under a nine Year's Leaſe, he 
might have had a little Benefit from their Fruit, 
beſides the Chance of a great one, in Caſe he re- 
newed his Leaſe; according to the Herefordſhire 


Practice, where, in ſome Parts of it, a Man of 


ſmall Ability ventures to take a Piece of Ground 


for a twenty-one Years Leaſe, to make an Apple 


and Pear-Orchard of, which he plants at his own 
Expence, under this Expectation, that if he can 
live by his Labour, and the Graſs or Corn growe 
ing between his Rows of young Trees, for _—_ 
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' Hole to plant my Tree in. 
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| ſeven Years, he doubts not of getting Mor 
terwards by their Fruit, and ſo on, till he faves 


. 
\ 
} 
* 
y afs 


*\ 


enough to buy the Plantation of his Landlord, and 


then he thinks he has made his Fortune. How- 
ever, the ill Huſbandry 
Tenant. did not quite diſhearten his Landlazd 
| from endeavouring to repair the Loſs of his fi 
Plantation, by his planting a ſecond, as I adviſed 


him to do, and to which I lent him my ave | 


in the Manner following. 

How the ſame Gentleman, to repair the Lofs of the 
firſt Plantation, ventured on a ſecond, — This Gen- 
tleman had certainly more Courage than many 
others would have had under the like Circum- 
ſtance, to make a ſecond Plantation in the Time 
of the ſame careleſs Tenant, who was the chief 
Cauſe of the Loſs of the firſt, But, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, he bought a new Set of Apple and 
Pear-trees out of a Nurſery, for me to plant after 
my own Method. I had the firſt Spit of Grafs- 
turf taken up, and laid by itſelf ; then I ordered 
my Man to take out as much of the next Virgin» 
Earth, as compleatly prepared a round Foſs, or 
This done, I made 
him lay the Graſs-turf in the Bottom, with its 
Graſs-fide downwards, and chop the upper, or 
mouldy Part, very ſmall ; 
Earth thrown over it, and on this I planted my 
young Fruit-tree, whoſe Root I had covered wi 


all the remaining Virgin-mould ; over that, I put 
24 thin Coat of Horſe-litter, and on this ſome 
more Mould, in the Form of a Baſon, that the 


next, I had ſome looſe 


of the aforementioned 


hollow Part of it might catch and lodge the Rains, 


to the keeping moiſt the Root all the following 


Summer, When a Tree was thus far planted, at 


thirty Feet Diſtance from the next, my Buſineſs was 
to fence it in, from the Damage of all Cattle; and, 
that this might be ſecurely done, I had a wooden, 


ſquare Coop fixed about it; then, between the top 
: nn 
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croſs Bar, I had Thorn-buſhes, drawn, and likewiſe 
Thorn-buſhes put looſe about the upper Part of the 
Tree's Body; ſo that I defied: Horſe, Cow, Sheep, or 
Hog to hurt them in the leaſt Manner; and, as I liv- 
ed but four Miles from this Gentleman's Farm, I took 

Care, from Time to Time, to prevent any Damage 
from Shoots that might ſpring up, and grow from the 
Roots; fo that, in about ſeven Years Time, theſe 
young Trees proſpered to that Degree, as to bear a 
good Quantity of Fruit in delightful ſhady Walks, 
that thus yielded both Landlord and Tenant Plea- 
ſure and Profit. B Een. 

Of. Planting Timber-Trees in Chilturn Countries. 
As theſe. Countries lie drier, and abound with 
various Soils in divers Situations, it requires. many 
Alterations of Management, different from Vale- 
grounds, not only for getting Crops of Corn and 


* 


Graſſes, but alſo in obtaining the beſt Timber and 
Fruit-Trees. Theſe Reaſons have obliged Perſons 
of Judgment to plant a Tree, according to the 
Nature of the Soil it is to grow in; which has 
occaſioned thoſe many large Plantations of Horn- 
beech, or Horn-beam, now to be ſeen in the Eaſt- 
ern Parts of Hertfordſhire, where their Woods and 
Hedges are fully furniſned with this Sort of 
Wood, as that which beſt agrees with their poor, 
dry, gravelly Land: So in the Weſtern Parts of 
the ſame County, as their upper Strata's of Earth 
conſiſt of Gravels, Loams, red Clays, &c. lying 
on a chalky Bottom for many Miles together, 
they find it beſt anſwers their Intereſt to plant Oak, 
Aſh, Beech, Elm, Poplar, and Alder, according 
to the Nature and Situation of the Ground, as an 
Opportunity offers; where we have only a Foot 
deep Surface of Loam on a red Clay, we either 
plant Oak, Beech, Aſh, Elm, Poplar, or Fir. All 
theſe we have growing in this Part of our Coun- 
try; but the chiefeſt Sort is Beech, becauſe it 
2, 3 grows 
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grows ſo well on this Soil, and in this ag mt ir ra 
is thought we have thelargeſt Beeches im Enpland, I one 
at this Time, in our incloſed Fields,” Woods, [ ed 
and Parks, and on our Commons; Which gives Tyt 


Owners the Advantage of ſelling fuck bulk in f 
Wood, for nine Pence a Foot, wien tlie ſmaller mea 
Beech will fetch no more than ſix Pente, becauſe Fee 
the great Beech ſerves the Turner for making the Bod 
Hrgeſt Bowls, and other rare Utenſils, that cannot cho 
be made from the ſmaller Beech; which is of great affo 


Importance to this Artificer, as it gives him the 28 W 
Opportunity to turn that and other hollow Ware ſtan 
in the biggeſt and moſt durable quartered Way; pro! 


for, when they are confined to work on 3 wat 
narrow Beech, they are partly obliged to turn theit val 
Goods into the round or Flitch Way, and then in t. 
they ſeldom laſt half the Time of the other: ral 


Hence the untonſcionable Seller takes the buy 


portunity of impoſing on the ignorant - Buyer, wit] 
wi too 45 with Oaths (when Roneſt Wend Par 
fail him) prevails on their. Belief, and thus ſells our: 
the Latter for the Former, altho* there is Six-pence like 


in Eighteen-pence Difference in their Goodneſs 3 that 


but more of this when I write on the Bites of At- Che 
tificers and others. Now, beſides the Beech, dur all 
Soil is as famous for Elm, becauſe here our ſtony, dy 
red, clay Bottom produces a curdling knotty Elm, are 
which is the moſt profitable Sort of all others for a c 
the Wheeler's Uſe, and therefore for ſuch, he gives Du: 
the largeſt Price of any Mechanic in the Country 3 one 
for, without this Quality in Elm, the Spokes of Tre 
Waggons, Carts, and Coach-wheels will not laſt ma 
long; becauſe, when the Grain of this Wobd rung like 
ſtraight, it is a ſure Sign of its ſoft, ſpungy, Looſe a ft 
Nature, that will not bear an Oaken Spoke toò be pro 
drove ſo tight into it, as the more hard, twiſting, | for 
grained Elm will; which is a Benefit 6n the Buyer's of 
Side, as it is thus in the greateſt Security againſt teen 


Cracking. 


Cracking; Breaking, and Laſting the Wear of but 


one paif of Wheels ; when the ſofter ſtraight grain 


7 


ed Elm ſeidom can ſuffer a ſecond Ringing and 
Tyre. An Elm in this Soil will be at its full Growth 
in ſeventy Tears, and then ſome of them have 


meaſured, near the bottom Parts, three or four. 


Feet Diameter, and held. a great Thickneſs of 
Body to a prodigious Height; as is evident by 
thoſe now growing on Gaddſden Common, which 
afford a beautiful Sight at 4 conſiderable Diſtance, 
as well as a pleaſant Shelter to thoſe Houſes they 
ſtand. near. And, altho* an Elm will grow and 
proſper in Vale- grounds, yet, where the Soil is a 


watery looſe Earth, this Wood is not ſo good and 


valuable, as that which comes off a right Earth 
in the Chilturn; and therefore I have known ſeve- 


ral Vale Wheelers come up into Hertfordſhire to 


buy a harder knottier Elm, than they could meet 
with in their lower Vale Lands, that for the moſt 
Part yield a ſtraighter-grained ſofter Wood than 
ours do. So our Oak in the Chiliurn Country is 
likewiſe - accounted. a good Sort, and far better 
than that of Vales, or which comes off looſe Sands, 


Chalks, or Gravels, even in the Chilturn; for, in 


all theſe, the Oak acquires a more porous Bo- 
dy than. that off Clays 3 where our Oaks, indeed, 
are very ſlow. Growers, but their Wood is of 
a cloſer Nature, and conſequently of the longeſt 
Duration and Value, The common Price here is 
one Shilling per Foot, and ſeldom more, unleſs a 
Tree is of a very great Magnitude, and then it 
may be worth Eighteen-pence a Foot. We have 
likewiſe large Aſhen Trees, when they are allowed 


a ſufficient Age: Yet the Vale Men out-do us in 


producing the largeſt of Oak, Aſh, and Elm; but, 
tor the beſt Sort of Wood, we out- do them. Some 


of our biggeſt Aſh-trees have been fold at Eigh- 


teen- pence a Foot; but their common Price is 
| : one 


one Shilling a Foot. All theſe” Trees, when 
planted ſo ſhallow that their upper Roots lie almoſt 


even with the Surface, grow into large Trees; 


but, if they are planted too deep, their Roots ſoon 
ſtrike into the red Clay, and become ſtunted and 
ſmall in their old Age. The Poplar alſo, as well 
as the Fir- tree, will thrive apace on our Clay- 
Bottom, and grow to a very great Bigneſs, Both 
Poplar and Fir arrive to their full Maturity at ſix- 
ty Years End, and will bring as much Profit to 
their Owner as any Oak or Beech; becauſe, though 
their Wood ſells but for Six-pence a Foot, yet 
they will be fit to cut down at half the Age of 
the Oak or Beech; and here I muſt alſo dbſerve, 
that, altho'ꝰ the Value of the Fir- tree is known in 
many Countries by the Want of it, yet they neg · 
lect its Planting, notwithſtanding young ones from 
the Nurſery- men may be had at a very cheap 
Rate, and reared up with leſs Danger from Cattle 
than others. In ſhort, this fine profitable Ever- 
green- Tree ought to be planted before ſeveral 
others, for making ſhady Walks, for making im- 
pregnable Fences to Fields, for producing a Wood 
that grows quick, and ſells well, and for doing 
the leaſt Harm by its Drip or Root; which good 
Qualities cannot be ſaid of the Poplar; for that, 
by its Spreading- head, and the Shoots of its Root, 
will damage the Ground about it in ſome Degree. 
As to the Alder, it is certainly the moſt profitable 
Sort of Wood that can be planted in the Hedges 
of Marſh- grounds; becauſe this not only makes 
excellent ſtrong Hedges by its many Poles grow- 
ing from one Root, but it grows to quick Profit, 
by the Aſſiſtance of a low Bank, and a watery 
Ditch, which conſtantly ſupplies its Root with a 
Food adequate to its Nature; and therefore it is 
with this Aquatic Tree or Shrub that moſt of our 
Low-lands, lying near Rivers, have their Hedges 
OL _ planted 


Seaſc 


planted with it in Hertfordſbire, and which yields 


a moſt pleaſant Sight to paſſing Travellers, by the 
' Profpe& of their numerous high Poles that grow 


even in a ſhort Hedge; but where a Hedge is 
long, and the Marſh-ground narrow it belongs 
to, this Wosd will pay the Owner better than 
the Graſs z becauſe it is of ſuch general Service to 
ſeveral Artificers, that it never wants a Market; 


and for this Reaſon it is, that ſome have wiſely 


planted Woods or Copſes with Alder, for making 
their Marſh-ground turn to the greateſt Account. 
Before I conclude this Chapter, I cannot but pro- 
feſs my Wonder at the Neglect of ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen, who poſſeſs old, or make new Parks, 
without ſo much as a Beech-tree in it, altho' the 
Land is perfectly agreeable to it; by which Omiſ- 
ſion they are certainly very much wanting to their 
own Intereſt, becauſe this Tree yields both Tim 
ber and Fruit; the Firft conſtantly, and the Laſt 
every ſecond or third Year at lateſt, for feeding 
and ſubſiſting the Deer great Part of the Winter, 


with the Help of a little Graſs and Hay, and keep- 


ing them in Health in the moft rotten Seaſons. 
But of this hereafter, when I write morę largely 
on Park and Deer. In the mean Time, I here 
offer ro ſupply any Perſon with large Beechen Sets, 
at Eighteen-pence a Hundred, that, in the right 
Seaſon of the Year, may be planted to anſwer the 
defired Succeſs. 

Of Planting Fruit-Trees in Chilturn Countries. — 
The Chillurn Country is, paſt Diſpute, the moſt 
commodious for planting Froit-Trees in, becauſe 
this abounds with incloſed Fields of ſeveral Sorts 
of dry Soils, contrazy for the moſt Part to Vale- 
grounds, that lie in open common Fields, compo- 
led chiefly: of wet Clays and moiſt Loams, There- 
fore in Chilturn dry Loams, as the chalky, gravelly, 
and ſandy Loams are, and in ſome clayey — 
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138 Of Planting Trees, > 
and ftiff Earths, we plant the Apple and Pear. tree, 
the Cherry, the Walnut, the Filbert, the Plum, 
the Quince, the Elder, and others, for the Profit 
both of their Wood and Fruit. And firſt I ſhall | 

briefly ſhew ob ral dk} es 
| The Benefit of Planting the Apple-Tree. — The 
Apple, of all other Fruit- trees, is the moſt profi- 
table one a Farmer can enjoy, becauſe it furniſhes 
his Kitchen and Cellar with Eatables and Drinka- 
bles the greateſt Part of the Year. The firft with 
Pyes, Paſties, Apple-dumplings, and Apple-pud- 
dings, to the great Leſſening of his Expences in 
buying of Fleſh and Cheeſe; eſpecially if he is Ma- 
ſter of one or more of the excellent Parſnip Apple- 
trees, becauſe: this Tree produces a fine ſizable 
Apple, always ripe in Harveſt-time, and of fo 
much Service to a Farmer, that none ſhould. be 
without it, who have the Conveniency of planting 
it, though it coſts him a Guinea for a Tree of four 
Years old out of the Nurſery, or a Crown for a 
Scion or Graft ; which I prove to be true from the 
Example of one Tree of this Kind I now enjoy. 
It is one of the largeſt of Apple-trees, . ſometimes 
bearing thirty Buſhels at once on it ; it is a moſt 
| pleaſant Sort to eat raw, to | bake, to boil, and to 
make a Cyder for preſent Drinking: And, altho' 
this Apple is ſo forward ripe, yet it will keep' till 
Chriſtmas, if carefully preſerved. See more of its 
Character in one of my former Books, I furniſh 
| Grafts of this Tree to any Perſon that thinks fit 
to ſend me a proper Order for their Delivery at 
London, or elſewhere. - Secondly, The Holland Pip- 
in deſerves the next Mentioning, for irs Bignels, 
Hddneh, Good-bearing, Long-keeping, and Uſe- 
fulneſs; and therefore I have wrote on it as a ſecond 
Apple to the Parſnip-Apple, but as the firſt of 
Winter-Apples, that has this Quality belonging to 
it: Its Body generally runs up tall and ſtraight in 
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faſteſt growing Tree into Wood of all other Fruit- 


trees. This Sort is much planted in Hertfordſhire, 
as one of the Farmer's beſt Apples, for ſelling at- 


Market all the Winter and Spring, ſupplying his 


Kitchen with Apple-dumplins, Pyes, and Puddings, 
and his Cellar with Cyder and Pome-pirk, I have 
theſe growing in my Meadows, in my Wood, and 


on the Graſs Baulks of my Plowed-fields. The 


third Apple is the Lemon-Pippin, whoſe Shape 


and Colour are ſomewhat like that Fruit, and e- 
ſeemed ſo good an Apple for all Uſes, that many 
plant this Tree preferable to all others. The fourth 
Sort of Apple, commonly planted with'us in Hert- 
fardſhire, is the green French Pippin, green at the 
Ripeſt ; which is a Winter-Apple, and anſwers all 
the Character that may be given a good bearing, 
large, keeping, pleafant Apple, and of late is more 


and more propagated for its excellent Qualities. The 
Fifth is the Golden-Rennet ; this, when of the largeſt 
Sort, may be truly ſaid to be the Farmer's greateſt 


Favourite-Apple ; becauſe, when all others miſs Bear- 
Ing, this generally ſtands his Friend, and bears him 
large Quantities on one 'Tree, if of the biggeſt Sort 
as ſome are; for of ſuch Service is this Tree to him, 
that there are hardly any Farmers without one or 


more of them. About Chriſtmas, it begins to eat ſo 


deliciouſly mellow and pleaſant, that it ſerves in Part 
of a Deſert at Table; is very agreeable in Pyes 
and Paſties, Puddings and Dumplins, and makes 
a tolerable good Cyder, but not ſo fine a Sort as 
the Pippin produces. I have ſeveral of theſe grow- 


ing in my Graſs and Plowed-fields within about 


ten Feet Diſtance of the Hedges in ſingle Rows. 
The Sixth is the Dumplin, or Cats-head large Ap- 
ple ; a very uſeful one to the Farmer, becauſe one 
of them, pared and wrapped up in Dough, ſerves 
with little Trouble, for making an Apple-dum- 

—_ pling 
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a very few Years, inſomuch that it is reckoned the 


came the moſt common Food, with a Pitee of 


paril, the Gold-Ruſſetin, and the Kentiſh Pippin, 
with a few other; for in Hertfordſhire we are bad 
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Plin, ſo much in Requeſt with che Kenn/h Farmer, 
for being Part of a ready Meal, that in the-cheap- 
eſt Manner ſatiates the keen Appetite of the hungry | 


Ploughman, both at Home and in the Fields and 
therefore has now got into ſuch Reputation in Herts 
t ord/hir E, and ſome other Counties, that it is be. 


Bacon, or Pickle-pork, for Families. The other 
Sorts of Apples, that are generally planted for, and 
ſold at Markets, are the Golden-pippijn, and Non⸗ 


Cyder-makers, and therefore are not ſo curious as 
we ought to be in planting the Red-ſtreak, Gennet, 
Moyle, and thoſe Trees that are moſt fitting far 
this Purpoſe. To which J add, that although the 
Crab-Apple is cammonly diſdained for being a 
Wilding 3 yet the many excellent Vertues, it is en- 
dowed with, declare the Neceſſity of planting it; 
for it is of ſuch Conſequence to the Farmer in Par: 
ticular, for its Medicinal, as well as other Uſes, 


that none ſhould be without it that can have it 


and have it they may in a very cheap Manner, in 


moſt Counties, where it is planted in Hedges for 
making one of the beſt of Fences, except the 
White-thorn, and at the ſame Time yields its Fruit 


to the Owner more or leſs every Year for making 


that moſt ſerviceable Liquor, Verjuice, that ſerves 
for Sauce, for improving Muſtard-feed, for dreſſing 
and healing Wounds, and mixing with luſcious 
Pears, that are ſqueeſed into Perry, or with the 74+ 
ſey Sweet-Apple, for making good Cyder, and for 
ſeveral other Uſes, To conclude this Apple Ac: 


count, I would here remind all Gentlemen and Far- 


mers, of planting in Ocioben or in this Monch the 


afore- mentioned early. ripe Parſnip-Apple- tree, bee 


cauſe it is not only of great Importance for Farmers 
to do it, but alſo Gentlemen, who love to enjoy 5 
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of the moſt pleaſant Apples in the World in Au? 
gut for this Parſnip- Apple, when ripe, is ſtreak- 
ed with Red,, and then fix for che Table of a Prince. 
when - baked alone in an Earthen- pot, or dry , 
Tin- pan, or in Tarts, Pyes, and Paſties. I do 
not know that this Apple grows any where, but at 
Gaddeſden, and two or three Miles about it. 6 
2 Proof of this, Dung able, chat lies only: five. Miles 
from us, is fo good a Market for this Apple, hae 
it is uſual for us to carry what-we have to {ell there, 


for obtaining the greater Price. 
che Renefit of planting Pear- trees. Of all the 
great Number of Pear- trees, I ſhall here confine my 
Pen chiefly to two, viz. the Orange - Pear Tree and 
with us, in Hertford/bire, to he the moſt profitable of 
all others. The Orange-pear,. that is of a good 
Size, and, when ripe, is of a golden Colour like an 
Orange, becomes every Year fit for Eating, Baking, 
and making Perry, in the Month of Auguſt. For 
Eating, when mellow, it is of ſo grateful and plea» 
ſant a Taſte, that ſeveral have riſqued the Penalty 
of the Law to get them. For Baking, this Pear 
gets a red Colour, like a Warden, in the Oven, 
eats very delicioufly in Pyes and Paſties, is ve- 
ry nouriſhing, and ferves the Farmer, as Part of 
the Harveſt- men's Food. For Perry, we ſtamp or 
grind the Orange- Pear in Auguſt, or September, at 
furtheſt 3, and, if we can then get ſome -ripe "ſharp 
Apples, Wildings, or Crabs, we mix them with 
the Pears, and preſs all together, to leſſen the extra- 
ordinary luſcious Taſte of this Fruit, which, with 
right Management afterwards, will become an a- 
greeable Perry for early Drinking: Or, if a Per- 
ſon knows how, he may, by proper Ingredients, and 
Racking, preſerve it longer, for a wholeſome, plea» 
ſant, Winter Liquor, which, as ſoon as in the Caſk, 
yields a Scent ſo much like an Orange, that few ang 


— 


| 
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believe itz Fiat never" Pyed it. 1 tow 56 
other Pear like it in kluis Country, and the Tree, 
that produces them, is one of the largeſt T ever ſaw, 


but very old; nor have I any other, but one young 
one L raiſed. from it, ſo that I can only 15525 « 
Perſon with the Grafts, or Scions of the fame, for 
propagating its Species. It is with theſe Orange- 


Pears and Parfoip apples that T oblige ſome Friends 


in London, by Way of Preſent; for the Sake of their 
being two moſt Gates ripe, acceptable Sorts of 
Fruit; which have ſo many alities belong - 


ing to them, that, I am certain, Thbuſands would 
endeavour to have their Scions, were they truly ſen. 
al | 
Sorts of Orange- pears, or Pears called by that 


fible of their Value. It is true, there are'f 


Name, but exactly ſuch as mine I never (as I know 
of) met with yet. The next is the comtnon 
Pound-pear, which I am indueed to write of, and 


recommend the Planting of, for its profitable and 


convenient Qualities.” ' I have, at this Time, only 
two of theſe Trees growing on a Grafs-baulk of one 


of my Plowed-fields, where the bottom Soil is a 


gravelly Loam and, though I planted them di- 
rectly out of a Nurſery, about ten Years ago, they 
have now got into Bodies, I believe, of fix Inches 
Diameter, and large ſpreading Heads in Proportion, 


much beyond all other Sorts of Pear-trees I ever 
planted; for the Roots of theſe Trees ſtrike with 
great Force into the hard Ground, and therefore 
draw the greater Quantity of Nouriſhment to them o 


ſo that, in September, 1743, I gathered about a 
Buſhel of Pound-pears off one of theſe two Trees. 


Now the Benefit of this Pear is of great Service to 
all Farmers, as well as Gentlemen. To the Far- 


mer, for making Pyes or Paſties, that eat pleaſant- 
ly, noariſh! much, and fave Bread, Meat, and 
Drink ; for the Nature of a good Apple or Pear- 


Pyes or r Paſty, is ſuch as in a | great Degree oe | 


all the three in the wholeſomeſt Manner; and this 
all the Winter, till April; or longer, if theſe baking, 
hard, Warden-pears,: are gathered dry, and kept 
ſo afterwatds. Thus alſo the Gentleman 3 

0 eing 


joy this delicate Fruit in the ſeveral Shapes of 


baked alone, or in Pyes, or in Paſties, on all Oc- *© 


caſions, at Pleaſure ; but the baked Pear, as Doc- 
tors ſay, is moſt of all, neceſſary for a light and 
moſt wholefome Supper, Viand, or Deſert, accord- 
ing to the Advice of one of them in particular, who 
bids the ſedentary Perſon ſup at the Paſtry-Cook's, 
if he intends to enjoy Health in a long Life. In 
ſhort, the chief Benefit of planting the Parſnip-ap- 
ple, and the Pound-pear, to the Farmer, is this: 
the Firſt will ſell at an early Market for raiſing Mo- 
ney towards defraying the Charges of Harveſt, and 
the Laſt, at a late Market: For a Farmer ſhould 
have, every Week throughout the Year, ſomewhat 
to ſend to Market beſides his Corn, for, as he is un- 
der a conſtant Charge, ſo ſhould he be under a 
conſtant ready Money Profit; and therefore this 
charming Apple, or ſerviceable Pear, when ſent 
with either Butter or Cheeſe, or. with Eggs, or 
Fowls, Sc. will be a Means to increaſe the Market- 
penny, and enable him to carry on his careful la- 
borious Buſineſs with Pleafure. And, for enjoying 
theſe Benefits by planting this Pound-pear Tree, I 
can aſlure the Gentleman, or Farmer, it is a Tree 
that will grow and. flouriſh in a hungry gravelly 
Soil, where an Apple-tree will ſtarve; likewiſe in 
Vale, ſtiff, moiſt Grounds, or in chalky or ſandy 
Loams, this Tree will get its Living ſo well, as to 
puy the Gentleman, Owner of the Land, or Far- 
ther, more than any one Vegetable of another Spe- 
ies can poſſibly do, if it grows in the ſame Com- 
paſs of Ground a Fruit-tree does. | | 
The Benefit of planting white and red Elder-trees. 
This is a proper Month for planting. theſe I | 
7 


— 
4 


which! is ta — in the Ground, and Tikewiſe's 
EKnotor Joint above Ground but the Hole, where ſuch 
2 Curting is to be put in, ſhould be firft made win 


dition, and in good Heart, the Fibruary Raint wilt 
cauſe the Cutting 


gdldean weeded, and in 2 Filth, you will have a bears 
ing Tree in three. or four Years; and, in a; few 


Fruit may 


and when the Berries run ſmaller than ordinary, they 
the Elder tree, for 


3 luſty Truncheons, like the Willow, and 
 Tpegdy Shelter for a Garden from Winds, Beaſts, or 


_ ries may be ripe, and the other Part unripe then 


lum made from them: Therefore, let all thoſe; who 
have a Mind — 


leavinhs — or Join ro 


another Stick, to prevent the Bark being ſtrained or 
raked looſe; then, if the Ground is in 4 looſe Con- 


to grow into large Shoots the ve- 
ry firſt: Year 3 and if the Ground about them is kept 


more, a Tree, of this Kind, will ſurprifingly ar: 
rive at a conſiderable Heighth and Bigneſs, for this 
is one of the faſteſt growing Trees that is.' But 
then the old Wood af his Tree ſhould: be cut one | 


grow G he laſt Tear's | 
greater Perfection, ſor the Elder-berries, like- the 


Grapes of a Vine, gro on the youngeſt Shootsy | 


cutting off the whole Head of 
| new Shoots, and the 
largeſt Berries. With the Elder- tree, ſays an Au- 
thor, may be made a conſiderable Fence, ſet from 


may be enlarged, by 


may be laid with gratis Curioſity ; this makes a 
ſuch like Injuries, except from rade Michers. And, 

I ſay, this beneficial Tree may be planted to groß 
in an intire Hedge, to part Fields, — Gar- 
dens, to great Profit, provided fuch a Hedge runs 
from North to South, that it may enjoy the Morn- 
ing and Afternoon Suns: elſe one Part of the Ber- 


it is that they ſpoil the Wine, or Syrup, or EA. 
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take Care, where it is in their Power, that it enjoys 


a right Aſpect; and then, whether the Berries be 


white 2 they will for the moſt Part be full 
ripe, and make a Wine fit for a Prince, if it be 
made accordingly. In this Manner, I have planted 
more than one Hedge with white and red Elder, 
and white. Thorn is the Thorn for ſtrenghtening the 
Hedge or Fence, and making it much ſtronger than 
if it was intirely planted with Elder; but then I 


plant every Elder-cutting.at ten Feet Diſtance, in 


Order to make a ſingle Tree, that the Thorn may 
not be preſently under the cloſe Drip of this Tree, 
which, if too Cloſe planted together, would be apt 
to ſtunt or kill the Thorn in its infant Growth: 
Not but there are intire Hedges of this Elder, plant - 
ed both for Fence, and making Wine; which 


' with good Looking after, to keep the Head - part 


thin cut once a Tear, may become moſt profi- 
table Hedges, as that at Peuiy, near Tring, in Hert- 


fordfhire,: ſeems. to be, which was firſt planted by 
the late curious Simon Harcourt, Eſq; from whom I 


had my firſt white Elder, and which I have ſent 
ſome Cuttings of above a hundred Miles Diſtance 
from my Houſe, that yet grew well into fine Hed- 
ges and Trees, as I have been an Eye-witneſs of. 


And whoever pleaſes to ſend me a proper Order, 
I will ſend the white Elder-cuttings to any Part of 


Great-Britain, or Ireland, in ſo ſafe a Manner, that 
they need not ſear their not Growing, provided it 
be done from O#fober, to the latter End of this 


Month; which is worth the While of Thouſands 


to ſend for, who have them not nearer, if it was 
only for their healthful Vertues, according to Dr. 
Quincy, who ſays this of the Elder-Berry : — A 
great many have a Way of managing their expreſ- 
ſed Juice into a pleaſant agreeable Wine, which 
does not make, by much, ſo great a Change as 
Fermentation and Diſtilling, and therefore may 
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| Preſerve moſt of the natural Vertues of the Berry, 
and be a very ſuitable Drink in ſcorbutic Habits-. 
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A N additional Account of a further Improvement 
A that may be made by planting white Elder-Slips; 
lt was on the twenty-third Day of September, 
154.3, that I had my whitith Elder-Berries gather. 
ed from off Trees growing in my Hedges, planted 
to a South Aſpect, which this Year became full 
ripe ; for, if theſe Berries do not arrive to a füll 
Maturity, all the Boiling and Sugar, that can be be. 
ſtowed upon them, will not produce a right, true, 
palatable Wine. But when they are in compleat 
Order, and the Berries of a right Sort, they will 
make a moſt rich Wine, little inferior to a true 
Frontiniac, a French Wine, that has been often fold . 
for ſeven Shillings and fix Pence a Bottle, at the 
Taverns : Yet, notwithſtanding there is this moſt 
excellent Quality aſſuredly belonging to white El- 
der-Berries, it has often happened, that many are dif- 

couraged from making this Wine; and this, becauſe 
the Juice of white Elder-Berries requires a large 

uantity of fine Sugar to make it rich, and keep 
long; ſo that Thouſands are kept back from mak- 
ing it (eſpecially, when Sugar or Raiſins are dear) 
that otherwiſe would, if it was not for the e ® 
Expence incident to this Work; for, as one of our 

Country-women ſaid, when ſhe beheld a Parcel of 
white Elder-Berries growing on Trees —— IT ſee 
ſays ſhe, ſeveral fine Elder Trees, but I cannot fee a 
Sagar Tree amongſt them, —— And, if Elder- Ber- 
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f planting white Elder-Slips: T49 
ries; of either the red or white Sort, have not a 
due Quantity of - Sugar or Raiſins allowed to their 
Juice, it is in vain to expect a rich Wine from it. 
But there was another Reaſon, as I have hereto- 
fore obſerved, that cauſed Simon Harcourt, Eſq; 
to commit a groſs Miſtake, to his Loſs, I think, 
in his firſt Attempt, to make a great Quantity of 
this Wine from his Elder Hedge, that was plant- 
ed to an Eaſt and Weſt Aſpect, with a promiſcuous 
Sort of white Elder, on a low, damp Situation, 
that kept off the Sun from ſhining on it, till late 
in the Morning; which gave the froſty Nights, in 
August and September, a great Power to retard the 
KRipeneſs of the Berries, ſo that, in ſome Years, 
they never arrived to a ſufficient Degree of Ripe- 
neſs, for making a right Wine, However, the 
Eſquire, being reſolutely bent on poſſeſſing himſelf 
in ſuch, a cold Seaſon of a great deal of Elder 
Wine, ventured to make it with a good Allow- 
ance of Sugar; but even this did not anſwer his 
Purpoſe ; for the Conſequence of uſing unripe, or 
_ ripe acid Berries was, that when, he came to tap _ 
his Hogſhead of Elder Wine, to his Surprize, he 
found himſelf Owner of a ſharp Liquor, inſtead of 
a true, balſamic, mild, ſtrong white Elder Wine. 
The chief End, therefore, of my writing this ad- 
ditional Chapter of the Elder-Berry, 1s to inform 
the Public, that there is a great Deal of Difference 
among theſe white Elder-Berries (as they are ge- 


nerally called :) As I have found by planting ſe» 


| veral of thoſe Slips or Cuttings of Elder Boughs, 
about two Feet long, and half an Inch thick, which 
at firſt I received from that great Lover of Vege- 
table Pleaſure, -the aforeſaid Simon Harcourt, Eſqʒ 
of Penly in Hertfordſhire, and ſet in a Hedge, which 
has produced me different Kinds of Berries, that ! 


planted for the white Sort. The Berries of ſome, 
1 2 when 
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wilth hey are full rige, 854 Fs ve ery deep gfe 
Colour; others, when ripe,” a 


is moſt ſurpriſing, thoſe "deep "green-cbloured! 


Berries are of a hoſt luſcious Taſte, and fine N * 
liſh, when thoſe Berries that are of a Whitiſh GD. 


lour, and ripe, are ſomewhat tartiſli; though: thi 


grow in the ſame Hedge, under equal Aqvan- 


tages of both Sun and Soil. From which, 1 auler 
that one Plantation of ſuch a luſcious Elder. 
would be very encouraging to many for pro 


ting and increaſing their Species in ;ſeveral Hed- 


ges, or Gardens, or Orchards, becauſe theſe ſweet, © 


green, ripe Elder- Berries will ſaye much of the 

great Expence of Sugar or Raiſins, and yet prore 
1 moſt wholeſome; delicate, profitable Wine, fit” 
for the Table of the greateſt Prince, if their Juice 

is rightly prepared, and brewed into an intire 
Wine; or, their Juice may be ſo mixed with a 
ſtrong firſt Pale- wort, as to make a rich Liquor, 


called Ebulum, without the Mixture of any Sugar 50 


or Raiſins, or any other Ingredient; for theſe pale 
Elder- Berries, being boiled in ſuch firſt ſtrong 


Wort, will perfectly agree with it; and, if 7 


due Age is allowed it in Caſk and Bottles, it 
will become a Liquor, little or nothing infe-⸗ 
rior to a Mountain white Wine; as has been 
proved by ſeveral curious Gentlemen, particular- | 
ly the late famous Doctor Brabin, of Barkbam- 


ſtead, in Hertfordſbire, whom J have formerly men- 


tioned on this very Account, and here repeat it, 
for inducing others to his Imitation in making this 
moſt excellent Ebulum, which his great Viſitors ” 
uſed to prefer before natural Wines, i 

How Perſons may be impoſed on that bi Elder-Fuice, 4 
or Liquor in a Market out of Veſſels for making Wine, 
or Syrup, _ — In C W and ſome 1580 
: Places 


pear. ke + 
others, between the Colours of AY Now Wat 
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amin mbite Elder. Slips 149 
Places in Landen un Eider Liquor is uſually fold inn 
the Elder d of e e 
ſelling it for making Wine, or Syrup, or Ebulum. 

Now by this Method the Sellers have Room to im- 8 

po on their Buyers, by mixing Water with the ZOO 

der. juice, in ſuch a Degree as. cannot be eaſili ß 
diſcovered z of, if the Juice is genuine, yet it may 
be expreſſed from blighted,” or unripe Berries: If. 
from the firſt, and they be bipe, when gathered, yet 
ſuch Berries, in Courſe, will not yield ſo wholeſome 

a Juice, as à full clean ripe Berry will; for ſuch 

Blights generally proceed from * Birch Cauſes, 

as frequent great Fogs, Honey-dews, Caterpillars, 

or other unwholeſome Effects, that cauſe the Berries 
to yield but little and bad 1 If from the Se- 

cond, the Conſequence will very likely be what 1 

have before wrote of in the Caſe of Eſquire Hartcourt., . 

Thus Wines, Ebulum, and Syrups, made from Elder- 

Berries, may prove defective, and diſcourage Perſons 

from mak ing a ſecond Attempt, by the Mixture of. 

Water with the Elder-juice, or from blightening 

Cauſes, or its being expreſſed. from unripe Berries; 

on which Account a Perſon would be much ſafer in 
enjoying a true genuine profitable Elder-juice, .if he is 

an Eye: witneſs of it, when the Berries are ſqueeſed; or 
which is much better, where a Perſon has an Oppor- 
tunity to plant a right Sort of Elder, he may then 
have his full Satisfaction, and know that he makes 

Uſe of Juice full of good Sprits from a right Elder- 

Berry, which leads me to write of ſeveral Ways of 

managing it to Profit. — 

How Elder- Juice may be made Uſe of to make @ . 

Liquor that will be healthful, pleaſant, and profitable. 

It 18 not only to be Maſter of the beſt Sort of Elder- 
berries, but a right Management of their Juice is 
what alſo, is highly neceſſary to be known, by all 

Perſons engaged in their Uſe, for a Miſtake in 2 

W ing 


E 


F . 


Boil a Buſhel of clear Berries an Hoar it 5 

then ſtrain off and mix four Pounds of. 5 5 1 4 
each Gallon of Liquor, and boil it again àn N 1 
more, and ſo on. Nom Thouſands of People have 0 
Notion of this ſilly Way of making Elder-wine, — 


Hands, but not bruiſe their Kernels, and paſs their 
Juice through a Sieve. To every Gallon of this 
Liquor add three Pounds vf Die Sc. but ſtill 


W 8 this is, as it is 3 by ſome of the 
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| ſerve, that among the many pts for. 

making a Wine of Elder, juice, 8 very 


abſurd Directions, as follows, . viz, One Re 


cauſe they do not conceive the ill Effects of it; hich. 
are, in the firſt Place, that, by boiling the Berries an 
Hour in Water, it acquires the dirty, naſty, bleg- 


' matic Part of the Berries, and retains this unheal. 


thy, unpleaſant Quality to the laſt, notwithſtanding | 


all the Sugar or Raiſins that can be put to it. lu 


the ſecond Place, by boiling the Sugar an Hour, 


there is great Waſte made of it, and the * "= 
not the better for ſuch exceſſive Boiling. Now, © 
avoid theſe ill Properties, there are ſeyeral Ways, 


publiſhed of doing it: One is, to take a Buſhel of 
Berries clean picked, and put them into a Tub, that 


has before it a Braſs-cock, and Tap-whips, with a 
little Straw put on the Outſide of the Tap-whips. 
| Upon theſe pour twelve Gallons of boiling Water, 


let it ſtand twenty. four Hours, then run it low. 


ly off, Sc. But this is not a right Way. ol 


Another Receipt — Is to preſs Elder-berries by hs 4 


this is not the right Way. 


Another Receipt — ſays, Maſh the nails. and | 
put the Juice into a Caſk with Water, wherein Ho- 


ney has been boiled, and work it with Yeaſt ; but 
this alſo is not the right Way. But, in my humble 


beſt 


tad che Sys 
Berries runs out by D wh 
ſome pure Spring- water, AR boil. up with Sugar, 


the earthy unwholeſome Part of 
A pare, delicate, ſpinous Wine, 


Hing 151 
ives. 3 j 3 but eg and „ 


firſt flowery, fin 


, wholeſgmey 


or infuſe chopped Raiſing.an it, and thus they avoid 


— 


» *, VIS. 


and then they lay their picked ripe Ber- & 
and direct! p round Board on 
the Infide of the Tub, and ſqueeſe 
it now an then down by the Hand; ſo that only the 
gituous Juice of the 
h they mix with 


g. and get 
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- ſim. as. yet" 


